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INTRODUCTION, 


M* original deſign, was to lay before the Public a 

free and impartial ſketch of negro ſlavery as it now 
exiſts in the iſland of Barbadoes; to ſhow how it would 
be affected by the abolition of the flave-trade; and to 
— by arguments, founded on fa#s, the natural equa- 
ity of the natives of the immenſe continent of Africa to 
the reſt of mankind.— am conſcious, I have not wil- 
— misſtated or exaggerated any one circumſtance; 
and I have written with the caution of a man who ex- 
peas to meet with the moſt pertinacious contradiction: ' 

To give as ble an airy as I could, to a ſubject 
in itſelf dull and Liſquiting, I have preferred the looſer 
form of letters to the formality of a treatiſe. — 
The ſketch I have given of the ſtate of Navery in Ja- 
maica was no part of my plan, but was drawn after that 
plan was compleated. I his I 2 will apologize for 
ſome repetitions in the latter part of my book. 


The name and authority of an author have perhaps 
2 weight with ſome readers than his arguments. 
uch perſons regard a propoſition as true, not ſo much 
becauſe a celebrated man has demonſtrated it as berauſe 
he has affirmed it. Thoſe undoubtedly are bad argu- 
ments which require foreign aid ; but knowing that, on 
account of the obſcurity of an author, even good argu- 
ments do not always operate with their whole intrinſic 
force, I have had frequent recourſe to works of acknow- 
ledged merit, quotations from whichz I am ſenſible, form 
the beſt part of my book. — Vet, as a citizen of the 
free republic of letters, I reſerve, in the fulleſt extent, the 
right of private judgment, which will not ſurely be de- 
nied me while endeayouring to vindicate rights — 
a valuable 
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valuable for an injured race of men. Of this right I am 

the more tenacious, as it is well known that ſome, other- 

wiſe great and benevolent, philoſophers, in their attempts 

to gain certain ends, have gravely reaſoned on phœno- 

mena which never were aſcertained or which never exiſt- 

ed, and have perplexed the world with ſyſtems uſeleſs and 

incongruous in themſelves, contradictory to one another, 

derogatory to the glory of the Creator, and in their con- 
ſequences, ſubverſive of the deareſt intereſts of mankind. 

By the authority of thoſe writers, or indeed of any deſerip- 
tion of writers, I do not think myſelf bound to be go- 
verned, except in fo far as they appear to me to have been 
governed by unbiafled reaſon — philoſophy. But, ſcep- 
ticiſm apart, which has miſled them into theories incon- 
ſiſtent with, the ſober parts of their works, the writers 
alluded to, like all the other great writers of Europe, 
univerſally favour the cauſe which I think it my duty, as 
far as I am able, to ſupport. 


Of the quick ſucceſſion of praiſe and blame the reader 
of theſe ſheets will obſerve ſeveral inſtances which, if 
juſtice be done to the writer, will not be attributed to 
him but to his ſubject. In treating ſuch a ſubject, Impar- 
tiality will aſſume ſometimes the ſmile of Fanegyric, and 
ſometimes the frown of Satire. To me it ſeems imprac- 
ticable to treat impartially of the ſevere uſage of human 
creatures in language which ſhall not appear more or leſs 
ſevere : and altogether impoſſible faithfully to deſcribe 
ſhocking abuſes, in a way that ſhall be perfectly agree- 
able to thoſe who may be inclined to palliate or conceal 


On the other hand, I have laboured to guard the reader 
againſt an impreſſion which, it muſt be owned, all faith- 
ful repreſentations of the Weſt Indian flavery are but too 
apt to make on inattentive minds. I ſcruple not to re- 
probate ſlavery, both in its conſummately abſurd princi- 

le,* and in its too general practice; but God forbid my 
k ſhould lead to the ſuppoſition, that there are not 


* That any man, whatſoever, is competent to hold, in the per- 
ſon of another. man the ſame abſolute property which be holds in 
a horſe, a dog, or even in any inanimate piece of goods, See BLAck- 


 vToxr's Comm, b. 1. ch, 14 (and MonTESQUIEY's Sp. of Laws, b. 15. 


perſons 
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perſons of worth and humanity in the Weſt Indies. Bar- 

badoes, in particular, is adorned with many ſuch charac- 
ters; and even produced eminent advocates for the 
Africans, Not to mention private letters and an able 
anonymous writer, who ſigns himſelf 4 Wet Indian, I 
have underſtood that a Mr. ALLEYNE (a name juſtly diſ- 
tinguiſhed in Barbadoes for humanity and good ſenſe) did- 
himſelf and that, his native, iſland much credit by exert- 
ing his eloquence and learning in behalf of the | 
Somerſet. Lo the honour of that iſland too, I ought to 
mention that it gave birth to that able and reſpectable. 
advocate for humanity DAN NiCKoLLs, and to a cer- 
tain other clergyman, of great worth and learning, who: 
hath favoured the fame cauſe with an extract ſrom his 
private journal which I have fubjoined in the appendix. 
The reader will determine whether the characters of 
JostyH RACHELL and JoHn do moſt honour to Barba- 
does where they practiſed their virtues, to the inſulted and 
injured NEGROES, or to human nature. 


But the character of the whites (and I will add of the 
blacks) in Barbadoes, depends not on that of a few indi- 
viduals, however diſtinguiſhed for virtue and talents; 
Every period of it's annals (I have reaſons for wiſhing the 
fat to be particularly noticed) hath been marked with 
loyalty and an attachment to England which, I humbly 
think, ought to recommend that ancient colony to the ſpe- 
cial attention of Government. About the cloſe of the laſt 
century, a ſingle eſtate in Barbadoes equipped a company 
of ſoldiers to be ſent againſt Guadaloupe. In the war 
before the laſt, that colony raiſed both men and money to 
aſſiſt in the reduction of the French iſlands: and their 
conduct, on a ſimilar occaſion, during the late war, 
— * to be remembered to their praiſe.“ Yet _ 
real friend of the colony laments, with me, the negle 
of a militia, which, in proportion to the ſize of the iſland, 
might eaſily be rendered the moſt reſpectable in the Weſt 


* On very mature recollection the author cannot be altogether 
certain whether the provifions mentioned p.,95, were actually ſhip- 
ped or not for St. Lucia; for he then lived in the country; and 
the alacrity of all ranks to provide live ſtock and corn for ſo 
patriotic a purpoſe would make the ſame impreflion on the author whe- 
ther the ſupplies were or were not accepted. It is ſufficient for the ho- 
Rour of the iſland that they were provided, voted and offered. 


a 2 Indies, 
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Indies, and which, could all the negroes be prudently ro- 


lied on, would be irreſiſtible, 


I have repreſented the ſlavery of Jamaica exactly as I 
found it in their own papers, which, independently of 
any thing I have written, demonſtrate the horrid abuſes 
practiſed in that iſland. But far be it from me to favour 
a ſuppoſition that there are not characters in that iſland, 
both public and private, who deſerve well of mankind. 
— it appears, may juſtly boaſt of a Gray, an 

DWARDS, and no doubt of other diſtinguiſhed advo- 
cates for humanity. On thoſe gentlemen in particular, 
and on the legiſlature of Jamaica in general, the late una- 
nimity of that numerous and reſpectable body, in endea- 
vouring to meliorate the condition of the ſlaves, reflects 
much honour. Nor is this the only inſtance of their con- 
duct which merits praiſe, * For the purchaſe of wine,“ 
4fays Doctor HunTEs, © ample proviſion was made 
t the iſland ; and it ought to be mentioned that the E- 
* NERAL ASSEMBLY OF JAMAICA, both in this and in 


| © every thing Lr to the accommodation of 


5 the troops, at all times, a moſt laudable diſpo- 
* ſition to make the greateſt exertions. * The ſpirit 
good ſenſe and humanity of the printers ſ of the Jamaica 
newſpapers ought not to be forgotten: for they have 
ſhown themſelves ſuperior alike to the taunts of the pro- 
c fligate* and the malevolence of the © unmerciful ;'t diſ- 
couragements which all good men muſt expect to meet 
with in the diſcharge of their duty. Were I to give a ſimi- 
lar account of the Barbadoes printers and their worthy 
correſpondents, it would be ſaid I courted their applauſe, 
Let the humane enquirer into this ſubject compare the 
Barbadoes Gazette and Mercury with the other Weſt 
Indian prints, and judge for himſelf, 


To a certain other ſugar colony, the excellent eſſays, 
of which the following is an extract, would have done 


more credit, had not The Council of that colony ſent for 


* Obſ. on the Diſeafes of the Army in Jam. printed 1781 324+ 

+ 1 am ſorry to except the printer of the Sav. la Mar, Gaz. ſee p. 110. 

1 See p. 141.-——The printers of the Jam. Gaz. have inſerted the D. oy 
MipDLEtXAM's valuable letter, at full length, in their paper of March 


8. 1768, 
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the printer and commanded him not to preſume to inſert 
any more ſuch improper ſtuff in his paper—an interfer- 
ence which the Council of Barbadoes would have deſpiſed. 
The worthy and reſpectable author has dared, in the midſt 
of enemies, to own the obnoxious eſſays; and I think it 
not improbable that they may come regularly before the 
public. We next behold,” fays he, our African con- 
© ducted to the eſtate of the proprietor, where, for a ſhort 
time, his wants are well ſupplied ; and he is treated 
© with ſome attention and indulgence. Happy would it 
© be for him, and much to his owner's true intereſt, if 
© this we Fs were founded on the pure motives of 
* juſtice and humanity ; and if it were part of a ſyſtem 
© of rewards and puniſhments to govern him in propor- 
© tion to his deſerts. But ſorry we are to diſcover, that 
© it is an indulgence merely to beguile him into the preſerva- 
© tion of his exiſtence—to train him on to that labour of 
© which he muſt ſoon take an equal ſhare with the reſt ; 
© and, when he is thus broken to the yoke, is to ceaſe. 
© It is indeed an indulgence cruel in its conſequences and 
© abſurd in its operation ; for inſtead of being continued 
© and increaſed, in proportion to ſervice and good con- 
* duct, it is cuſtomary to withdraw it at the time he be- 
© comes uſeful—to leave him, in the vulgar phraſe © to 
© ſhift for himſelf,'—to conſign him over to a ſyſtem, the 
© only characteriſtic features of which are coercion and 
5 puniſhment. Here then looking up in vain for that 


* notice and favour which he may be inclined to deſerve, . 


© and expecting nothing more for his beſt exertions than 
© the negative advantage of an exemption from correction, 
he enters upon the train of his miſeries and his toils. 
© He is often ſpoken to reproachfully*—always with in- 
© difference, his little wants and his intereſts are too fre- 
F quently paſſed over with contemptuous neglect ; nay 
* ſometimes his ſupplications for ſome trifling boon ex- 


„ Curxſes (if I may uſe a vulgar expreſſion, which for aught I know 
may not be peculiar to the Weſt Indies) Curſes do not make holes in the 
e ſkin,” though, in ſome caſes, they are peculiarly brutal, not to ſay 
hurtful (ſee p. 12.). I have therefore taken but little notice of the a- 
buſive language of drivers, &c. &c. to ſlaves. To me, when I firſt ar- 
gived in the Weſt Indies, the indecent language, oaths and imprecations 
I too often heard, not to mention other things which were wholly new 
to me, were, to the laſt degree, ſhocking and intolerable ; but cuſtom 
diminiſhes the force of ſuch impreſſions. 


poſe 


( 


C-poſe him to abuſe and puniſhment. No kind no ſooth- 
ing words, that precious balm which benevolence pours 
© into the wounds of ſuffering and of ſorrow, are ever 
© applied to him ; but unbeloved and unbefriended—the 
© butt of ill humour and of paſſion the ſpectacle of over- 
© weening authority to look down upon and defpiſe—he 
© continues to beat the fame toilſome and weariſome 
© round, till death iſſues that ſummons, which he is not 


© unwilling to obey, and with the happy ſuperſtition of 


C = untutored mind, he anticipates his return to that 

c ate” 

„Where faves once more their native land behold,” 
No F1ENDs torment, no CHRISTIANS thirft for gold. 


The narrow limits of my work oblige me to omit ſome 
collateral matter I had collected, including an account of 
the ſtate of ſociety in Africa, extracted from the beſt 
modern authors, and particularly from a work publiſhed 
by authority, at Paris, 1776, intitled © Hiſtoire de Lo- 
© ango, &c. © The Hiſtory of Loango, Kakongo and 
© other kingdoms in Africa, &c. dedicated to Mons1EuR” 

the king's brother) by the Abbe Proyart.” This re- 
pectable work, indeed, deſerves a better reception in this 
country, than to be publiſhed in mutilated fragments ; 
for I will venture to ſay, that a good tranſlation of it 
would compleatly, overthrow the orang outang ſyſtem, 
and effectually quaſh that filly epticit, reſpecting the 
moral and intellectual faculties of the Africans, which, of 
late, hath wofully perplexed certain men of ſcrupulous 
conſciences, who in ſuch caſes can have no reſt till they 
publiſh their doubts, for the benefit of mankind. Among 
other inſtances which the preſent controverſy affords of 
the ſtrong ſupport a cauſe may receive from the conceſ- 
ſions of adverſaries, I mention with pleaſure Lieutenant 
Matthews's voyage to Sierra Leone. This author is a- 
gainſt the abolition of the flave trade; but his account 
of the country and the inhabitants appears to be juſt and 
candid, and it does ſo much credit both to the heads and 
to the hearts of the Africans that I cannot but recom- 
mend it to the attention of my readers ; eſpecially as the 


book contains not a fingle argument for the toleration of 
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the Nave trade which can work conviction in minds ac-" 
cuſtomed'to reaſoning of 1 All ſuch arguments 
vaniſh before thoſe of Mr. Clarkſon+ like ghoſts before 
the riſing ſun. | 


I believe moſt conſcientious inquirers into this ſubject 
are convinced that evils of the very worſt kind attend the 
flave trade and the Weſt Indian flavery. Such perfons 
will not wonder at ſome warm language which has drop- 

from my pen. But the conviction of enlarged minds 
is not the conviction of the crowd who are ſeldom ſtrongly 
affected with remote objects. Hence, perhaps, a cool- 
neſs, reſpecting the ſlave-trade, in ſome who are profeſſed 
friends to its + bo np nor, can it be expected that the 
whips and chains and tortures of /avery will operate with 
their full force on men who have never witneſſed their 
deplorable effects. For my own part, I am convinced 
particularly by the Jamaica papers, that the irreſiſtible 
eloquence of a Chatham, the emphatic language of a 
Shakeſpeare—nay the divine fervour of an Iſaiah could 
not have done more than juſtice to this ſubject * 


Still I ſhall not be at all ſurpriſed if certain readers, un, 
able to explain away facts (not to mention N 
ſhould affect to repreſent theſe letters as the mere efiu- 
ſions of a heated imagination, and the writer as an intem- 
perate zealot, perhaps as a rank republican—juſt as if an 
abhorrence of ſlavery implied a love of anarchy. The 
fatal effects theſe extremes have ever had on the Nappineſs 
of mankind ſhould teach Britons to revere and to ſupport 
the conſtitution of their country as the nobleſt that human 
wiſdom ever deviſed, or an indulgent Providence ever fa- 
voured. But the author treats not of any kind of lawful 
government which is the very bond of ſociety, but of t- 
ranny which diſſolves it; not of ſubjects or citizens, but of 
ſlaves ; and not of political but of PERSONAL SLAVERY 
—a ſtate which is the very negation of law and morality, 
a ſtate which, as he has proved it to involve every crime, 
can have no lawful exiſtence among men ; and which, as 
the worſt of all poſſible ſocial evils, all civilized nations 
and all wiſe ſtateſmen, ſhould, by a general combination, 


See Eſſay on th „ Kc. 
t y on the Impolicy 4 
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and gradual meaſures, labour to root out from the face 
of the earth. Such are the ſentiments of Monteſquieu®* 
and of Neckar, and ſuch, we a pam” omg, are the ſen- 
timents of a great majority of the Legiſlature of theſe king- 
doms, and, particularly, of a Stateſman to whoſe virtue 
and abilities the credit and the conſtitution of his country 
owe ſtill more than thoſe of the rival ſtate do to a NECK AR. 
* Would it be a chimerical project,“ ſays this laſt 
great man, to propole à general compact by which all 
« the European nations ſhould unanimouſly agree to a- 
« bandon the African flave-trade ?*+ 


** The author has aimed at perſpicuity, but he pre- 
tends not to ſtrict technical propriety, of ſtile, which can 
be expected only from profeſfional men. In this reſpect 
he may have failed; but more perhaps in appearance than 
in reality. The imperfection of the remarks he has made 
on the . may induce ſome humane and able gen- 
tleman of the law, who re/ides or pas reſided in the Meſ In- 
dies, (and fuch he could name) to review the negro codes, 
and to point out their numerous defects and their general 
inefficiency. 


® For the ſentiments of Monteſquieu and Raynal, fee p. 99, note. 
+ Nick on Finance, V+ Is p. 330. 


TO SIR JAMES JOHNSTONE OP 
ELPHINSTONE AND WESTER- 
HALL, BART. MEMBER OF PAR- 
LIAMENT FOR THE BURGH OF 
DUMEFRIES, rc. 


SIR, 


I AM perſuaded the beſt apology I can offer 
for the liberty I take in addreſſing the fol- 
lowing Letters to you is, that they are inten- 
ded to promote the cauſe of humanity; and, 
being the work of an obſcure individual, they 
will derive weight and importance from bein 
addreſſed to a Britiſh Senator, who is 1 
ſeſſed of a large property in the Weſt Indies. 


Truth affects not the pompous language of 
panegyric. The part you take, in the enſuin 
parliamentary diſcuſſion of the Slave Trade, wil 
publiſh to the world what language beſt ſuits your 
character. The oppoſition of intereſt, real or ap- 
parent, to principle, conſtitutes an ordeal, which 
nothing ſhort of the moſt pure and diſintereſted 
virtue can endure, I will venture to ſay, that 
the friends of humanity have no reaſon to be 
anxious about the iſſue : for, to ſuch men, and 
to ſuch ſenators, as Sir James JoxnsToONE, and 
many ſuch I truſt there are, they may ſafely com- 
mit the cauſe of the injured Africans, 


With the reſpect due, not only to an honeſt 
man, and to a virtuous Senator, but to a Bu- 
mane, diſintereſted Planter, I have the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt obedient, humble Servant, 


WILL=*. DICKSON. 
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LETTER I. 


22 me, alta filentia cogit 
Rumpere ? ViRG. 
S I R, Febr. 15. 1788. 


Q F all the prejudices that ever blinded mankind, that 

which leads our African Traders and our Weſt 
Indian Coloniſts to imagine that they ought to be the 
ſovereign arbiters of the liberties and the lives of the en- 
flaved Negroes, is one of the moſt monſtrous and abſurd— 
a prejudice peculiarly repugnant, if not in ſome degree 
dangerous, to the conſtitution of this free country. 

Such uſurped powers, it was eaſy to foreſee, would be 
ſupported with a perſeverance proportioned to their ſeem- 
ing importance, and to the degree in which they appear to 
affect the intereſts of the ſlave merchants, and of that uſe- 
ful, and, on ſeveral accounts, reſpeCtable claſs of men, the 
Weſt Indian Planters. When the intereſts of men are en- 

their paſſions will not long remain neuter. Hence 
it 1s altogether impoſſible to write againſt the African 
trade, or the Weſt Indian bondage, without 8 
cenſure or provoking reſentment, if not perſecution. 
confeſs, therefore, that I ſhould ſcarcely have taken upon 
me to communicate to you, and, through you, to the 
public, the little knowledge of this difagreeable ſubject 
of which I am poſſeſſed, had not J, in common with 
every man who has refided in the Weſt Indies, been 
publicly and earneſtly requeſted by the friends of huma- 
nity, and, urged, by the apologiſts, eſpecially by the 
anonymous apologiſts, for ſlavery, to publiſh what I know 
of the treatment of the ſlaves in that part of the world. 

In ſupport of a bad cauſe, bold and adventurous aſſertion 
will often ſupply the place of fact, particular truths will 
be magnified into univerſal propoſitions, and plauſible ſo- 
phiſtry will aſſume the gait, and uſurp the throne of rea- 
ſon. I ſhould have continued to view ſuch artifices with 
ſecret indignation, had not a writer, who has aſſumed the 
ſignature of Cvis, in the Morning Chronicle of the 5th, 

been ſo inſufferably peremptory in his language, that I 
rclolved, 


(83 


reſolved, at all events, that he ſhould not paſs unnoticed. 
This writer appears to me to poſſeſs, and if he be the 
perſon I ſuſpe&t, I may ſay, I know, he poſſeſſes, talents 
worthy of better employment than writing in a newſ- 
paper in favour of ſlavery, I am ready to allow the 
perſon I allude to a great degree of perſonal worth in 
every other particular, and am willing to make ample allow- 
ance for his prejudices. It would give me great pain, if 
any unneceſſary expreſſion ſhould drop from my pen which 
might 7er/onally hurt him or any of his friends. But, after 
all, I am perhaps miſtaken in my conjectures. All L 
know, with certainty, is, that the language of Civis is in- 
decent, and ſuch as if directed to, or obli "ve aimed at 
me, I would in no ſituation bear. I muſt obſerve too, 
that the preſent letters are not intended as a formal anſwer 
to his piece, which may be faid to be the occaſion, 
rather than the cauſe of their appearance; and that, 
whoever he be, I ſhall take no farther notice of him, 
unleſs he ſhould chooſe, in propria perſana, to controvert 
any of the facis which I ſhall mention, as having fallen 
within my own immediate obſervation. 

Another writer, in the above uſeful and well conducted 
paper, who ſigns himſelf A Friend to Mankind, had aſſert- 
ed, that he knew an inſtance of a Negro having been 
ſtabbed to death by a white man, in one of the principal 
towns in a certain iſland ; and that the perpetrator of the 
deed eſcaped with impunity. This, if I rightly remem- 
ber, is the purport of that writer's aſſertion. It corre- 
ſponds ſo very exactly with one deed which was commit- 
ted, while I reſided in the iſland of Barbadoes, that, call - 
ing to mind the freedom with which, while there, I have 
often treated the ſubject of flavery, and that, though I 
had it in my power, 7 never did enſlave, or contribute to 
enſlave, a fellow- creature, I have reaſon to think, that 
ſome of my Barbadian friends will ſuſpe&t me to be the 
perſon who ſigns himſelf A Friend to Mankind. For 
their ſatisfaction, and to free m from the odium of 
having officiouſly meddled in this buſineſs, I think proper 
to declare, that I am, neither directly or indirectly, con- 
cerned in the piece which bears that ſignature. If I had 
written ſuch a piece, I ſhould certainly have made choice 
of ſome fact which fell more immediately within my own 
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1 „ and where would have been the impropriety 
of ſuch a ſtep? But, ſince Civis calls fo very loudly for 
names, I will tell him, that, ſome years ago, one Bentham 
un ran a negro/ through the body with a bayonet, in 

ights-town, Barbadoes. The negro was the property of 

e deceaſed Foſeph Harris, Eſq. of the fame town. 
Whether Jones was convicted or not, and fined for the 


deed, I do not at preſent recollect. Certain it is, he died in 


his bed; e for aught I know, the law *, as it now 
ſtands, might have been ſatisfied. 

As I did not ſee this deed perpetrated, I muſt reſt it on 
the general, uncontradicted report of the town where it 
happened. Since, by having been, in ſome meaſure, com- 
pelled to publiſh it, I have been dragged into a contro- 


verſy, which, but for the rooted prejudices and the appa- 


2 © If any negro or other ſlave, under puniſhment, by his maſter or 
© his order, for running away, or any other crime or miſdemeanors to- 
© wards his ſaid maſter, unfortunately ſhall ſuffer in /ife or member (which 
© ſeldom happens) no perſon whatſoever ſhall be liable to any fine there- 
© for, But, if any man ſhall of wantonneſs, or only of bloody minded» 
© neſs, or cruel intention, wwilfully kill a negro, or other ſlave, of bis own, 


be ſhall pay into the publick treaſury fifteen pounds Sterling; but if he 


© ſhall ſo kill another man's, he ſhall pay to the owner of the negro double the 
© value, and into the publick treaſury twenty-five pounds Sterling; and he ſhall 
< farther, by the next juſtice of the peace, be bound to his good behaviour, 
© during the pleaſure of the Governor and Council, and not be liable to 
© any other puniſhment or forfeiture for the ſame. Neither is he that 
© hills another man's negro, or other ſlave, by accident, liable to any other 
c penalty, but the owner's action at law. But, if any poor ſmall ery 
'© or other perſon, kil/ a negro or other ſlave by night, out of the road 
© or common path, and ſtealing or attempting to ſteal his proviſion, 
© ſwine, or other goods, he ſhall not be accountable for it; any law, ſta- 
© tute, or ordinance to the contrary notwithſtanding.* Laws of Bar- 
badoes, No. $2, ch. 19. Hall's edit. 1264. This law was paſſed in the me- 
morable year Ore thouſand fix hundred and x16aTY-£1GuT !—To annul the 
crime of murder, to ſet a pecuniary value on the lives of men, and to caſt 
the price of blood into a public treaſu y—there exiſts not upon the earth 
a legiſlature competent to enact ſuch a law! It has been reprobated, 
in ſevere terms, by ſeveral excellent writers. But the preſent inhabi- 
tants of Barbadoes ought not to be 1 for the barbarous acts of 
their anceſtors, any more than the preſent Engliſh ought to be reproached 
for the equally barbarous laws of villainage, whence thoſe acts appear to 
have been copied, or the Scotch, becauſe the feudal tyranny had ſome 
operation, in a corner of their country, within the preſent century. The 
Barbadians, however, it muſt be owned, will be very blameable, to uſe 
a mild term, if they ſuffer themſelves to be governed any longer, ei- 
ther by the letter or the ſpirit of this law, if they do not tear it from 
their ſtatute-book, and conſign it to that utter and everlaſting oblivion, 
to which, in this enlightened age, under the auſpices of a merciful king, 
every barbarous uſage, within the happy pale of the Britiſh empire, is 
evidently haftening. 


rent 
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rent intereſts of men, could never have been a 
at all, I ſhall proceed to delineate the preſent ſtate of 
ſlavery in Barbadoes, with freedom, but with impar- 
tiality. I ſhall afterwards relate ſome facts, ſimilar to 
that above mentioned, interſperſing and adding ſuch rea- 
ſonings, as the ſubje on which a great deal yet remains to 
be ſaid, may appear to ſuggeſt, or which a contracted plan 
will allow. 25 

In proſecuting this ſubject, I ſhall moſt carefully avoid 
all perſonal alluſions, which can poſſibly be avoided ; and 

decline mentioning ſuch names as may tend to hurt 

the feelings of the meaneſt innocent inhabitant of an 
iſland, for which, as an ancient, valuable and loyal Britiſh 
colony, I cannot but expreſs my regard. I might July 
be charged with ingratitude, if I did not acknowled 
that I have been treated by many worthy and reſpectable 
individuals, in that hoſpitable iſland, with the greateſt 
kindneſs; and, by ſome, with marks of friendſhip and eſteem. 
But the ſoldier does not fight with leſs ardour, becauſe he 
has friends in the enemy's camp. No private attachment 
can vacate or ſuperſede a man's public duty—his duty to 
his king and country, for example, or to hundreds of 
thouſands of his oppreſſed fellow-creatures, or to the in- 
habitants of a whole quarter of the globe. The man who 
can raiſe his views to ſuch objects will diſregard all at- 
tempts to miſinterpret his motives, or to impeach his con- 
duct—he will pity the poor, narrow- minded authors of 
ſuch attempts, and will riſe ſuperior to them. But, I am 
ſure, thoſe perſons in Barbadoes, whoſe good opinion I 
value, do not expect. me, or any man, to make a baſe, 
hypocritical profeſſion of approving a domination, which 
(if one may judge by their humane conduct) they are con- 
ſerous, — ©. condemns, and the heart deteſts. Could 
I ſuppoſe them capable of forming an expectation ſo un- 
generous, I would ſay to them, Amicus Plato, amicus 
$ Socrates, ſed major amica humanitas. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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bir rr 
8 IX, 
\ Lthough ſlavery, properly ſpeaking, admit of no diſ- 
tinctions of rank, yet fome flaves live and are 
treated fo very differently from others, that a ſuperficial 
obſerver would take it for granted, they belong to claſſes 
of men, who hold diſtin& ranks in fociety, fo to ſpeak, by 
tenures eſſentially different. 

The porters, boatmen, and fiſhermen in the towns, 
and on the coaſt ; the black drivers, boilers, watchmen, 
and other black officers on eſtates ; the mechanics ; and 
above all, the numerous and uſeleſs dome/tics, both in 
town and _— : All of theſe, comparatively, and many 
of them, really, live in eaſe and plenty ; nor can they be 
ſaid to feel any of the hardſhips of ſlavery, but ſuch as 
ariſe from the caprices of their owners, which, however, 
are, ſometimes, intolerable enough. To theſe I may add, 
moſt of the ſlaves who work out, as it is called; that is, 
find employment for themſelves, and make their owners 
a weekly return out of their earnings ; alſo many, or, per- 
haps moſt of the ſlaves belonging to the ſmall ſettlers, 
called ten-acre-men, who raiſe proviſions on little poſſeſ- 
fions called places ; for in general, it will hold good, 
That the happineſs of the ſlave, ceteris paribus, is in the 
inverſe ratio of the ſize of the eſtate. 

On the other hand, truth obliges me to ſay, that the 
great body of the ſlaves, the held-people, on ſugar- plan- 
tations, are generally treated more like beaſts of burden, 
than like human creatures; ſince they cultivate the land, 
with no aſſ/tance from cattle, and ſuffer every hardſhi 
which can be ſuppoſed to attend oppreſſive toil, coarſe 
and ſcanty fare, bad lodging, want of covering in the wet 
ſeaſon, and a degree of ſeverity which frequently borders 
on, and too often amounts to, _— 

In order, Sir, to form any thing like a juſt idea of the con- 
dition of ſlaves, it is abſolutely neceſſary to attend _ dif. 
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tinctions. 4 Another circumſtance muſt not be overlooked: 
The field - negroes divide their year into the crop- time and 
the hard time. During the former, though they labour 
almoſt inceſſantly, the nutritious effects of that noble bal- 
ſamic plant, the ſugar cane, are very viſible on them. 
But, ſhould the dry weather cone hoon after the crop 
is over, as is often the caſe, the poor creatures, having 
then nothing but their bare allowance to ſubſiſt on, ſoon 
begin to prove, by their famiſhed looks, the total inſuffi- 
ciency of that allowance for their ſupport. Before the 
end of the drought, they are often quite emaciated. When 
the rains ſet in, they are ſucc by a quickneſs and 
luxuriance of vegetation, of which we have no example in 
this country. The field-negroes too ſoon begin to de- 
vour the crude fruits, and the produce of their little ſpots 
of ground, which co-operate with change of weather, 
bad lodging, and other cauſes, in inducing fluxes, and a 
diſeaſe reſembling the dropſy. I even remember particu- 
lar negroes, who were regularly plump, or in good caſe, 
and emaciated or ſwelled, every No man, who 
does not reſide conſtantly in the Weſt. Indies and who 
does not ſee the plantation ſlaves, for a ſeries of years, 
and at all times of the year, can poſſibly know much of 
their condition, upon the whole. 

Such, Sir, are the general rules; but, like all other 
general rules, they admit of many exceptions. Thoſe, 
who wiſh for full information on this ſubject, muſt con- 
ſult An Eſſay on the Treatment, &c. by that ſenſible, 
ſpirited, and praiſe-worthy writer, the Rev. J. Ramſay. 
That performance, ſome local circumſtances excepted, will 
apply very well to the Iſland of Barbadoes. 

It is equally my duty and my wiſh, to do all the juſtice 
in my power, both to the owner and to the ſlave. I 
therefore beg leave to mention ſuch, of thoſe local differ- 
ences, as appear to me, materially, to affect the condition 
of the latter. 'This will lead me to be a little more particu- 
lar than I intended on their treatment, which depends ſo 
intirely on the various diſpoſitions and circumſtances of 


+ Such is the difference between the treatment of houſe and field- 
negroes, that to turn a bouſe negro into the field, is univerſally confidered 
as a puniſhment ; and, on ſome plantations, it is a very ſevere puniſhment. 
If a houſe-negro ever chooſe, or ſeem to chooſe, to go into the field, 
it is to flee from unſupportable domeſtic tyranny. . 
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their owners and managers, that it is altogether impoſſible 
to write, on the ſubjeQ, with that degree of certainty which 
will effectually preclude the contradiction of thoſe who are 
diſpoſed and reſolved to cavil. It is evident; that where the 
owner's will is the law, no rule can be laid down, which will 
univerſally apply to upwards of four hundred ſugar plan- 
tations, beſides a great number of cotton places, and other 
ſmall poſſeſſions, into which, before the late hurricane, 
Barbadoes was divided. Of the uncertainty we are ſpeak- 
ing of, abundant advantage hath been taken. Engaging 
deſcriptions have been drawn of the comparatively happy 
ſtate of the ſlaves, on particular eſtates, and attempts 
have been made to make the public believe, that thoſe 

deſcriptions are applicable to all. | 
- But, Sir, is it not altogether aſtoniſhing, that men will 
inſiſt that the ſlaves, in the Weſt-Indian Iſlands, are, upon 
the whole, well treated; while, with the fame breath, 
they demand annual ſupplies of people from Africa, to 
fill up the places of vaſt numbers, who ſink into the grave 
under this good treatment ? Is not this an excellent ex- 
ample of the Hudibraftic mode of reaſoning ? © Hoc fa- 
© teor ; ſed contra fic argumentor.“ For, did the ſun ever 
ſhine upon that happy people, who, far from increaſing and 
— could not keep up their numbers by propagation ? 
What happy country, except ſome modern European Colonies, 
was ever known inceſſantly to ſwallow up its inhabitants ? 
But to proceed: The diviſion and kinds of Jabour, as 
well as the number of hours the negroes are employed in 
it, are much the ſame in Barbadoes as Mr. Ramſay re- 
preſents them in St. Kitt's. His aſſertion, That the plan- 
tation-bell rings about four o'clock, has been flatly con- 
tradicted ; but this ſhall not deter me from ſtating what 
I know of this particular. I pretend not to fix the preciſe 
minute; but I ever did hear it reckoned at or about four 
o'clock. I lodged for ſome years, within hearing both 
of a church and a plantation-bell. The former rang at 
five o'clock, the latter a conſiderable time before it. I 
always roſe early, often at five o'clock, for the benefit of 
air, exerciſe and ſea-bathing; and, when I wiſhed to be 
up earlier than uſual, I deſired to be called when the 
plantation- bell rang. It may be conſidered as a warning- 
bell to rouſe the negroes from their ſlumbers, and to pre- 
pare them for turning out, To my knowledge * of 
- them 
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them are in the field at dawn. — 2 I could cor- 
roborate theſe aſſertions with two other circumſtances, 
which I perfectly recollect; but at preſent, I decline men- 
tioning them, eſpecially as one of them would be gene- 
rally diſagreeable, and the other involves a perſonal allu- 
ſion. This rule I ſhall obſerve in other inſtances. 

As in St. Kitt's, ſo in Barbadoes, the picking of graſs 
is a great hardſhip. Some circumſtances, . however, ren- 
der it eaſier in the latter, than Mr. Ramſay repreſents it 
in the former iſland. The negroes certainly do not go 
ſo far to ſeek it in Barbadoes, which contains far leſs va- 
riety of ſurface and expoſure than St. Kitt's, and no emi- 
nences which deſerve the name of mountains. It would 
therefore leſs avail the Barbadian negroes to wander ver 
far from home, and to treſpaſs on other eſtates, which 
in reſpect of vegetation, are more equally circumſtanced 
than the lands can be in St. Kitt's. Little Indian or 
Guinea corn were planted in St. Kitt's when Mr. Ram- 
ſay wrote. In Barbadoes, large fields of both are culti- 
vated ; and Indian corn is very often planted among the 
young canes. 'The blades of this laſt are excellent pro- 
vender or horſe meat, as it is called; and the Guinea 
corn, perhaps till more nutritive, is repeatedly cut down 
with knives See before it is allowed to ſhoot, It 
is broke in about Chriſtmas; its blades, while green, 
having ſtill afforded ſome provender. About the fame 
time, they begin to cut the canes, the tops of which, af- 
fording, however, but poor nouriſhment, maintain the 
cattle for the greater part of the crop-time ; but when, 
towards the end of that period, they become withered, 
they are but of little uſe as provender. There is, in 
Barbadoes, no ſubſtitute for hay ;* ſo that during the reſt 
of the dry ſeaſon, when Earth clad in ruſſet, ſcorns the 
© lively green,'+ the cattle, and indeed the negroes, as 
we have ſeen, experience all the poverty of winter, with- 
out its reſources. Indeed, notwithſtanding the exertions 
of the latter, I have, in ſome years, been ſurpriſed that the 
former were kept alive ; ſince the natural graſs, weeds, 


In Jamaica, they convert into hay Guinea graſs, the blades of In- 
dian and Guinea corn, and even the wire graſs, and ſour graſs, which, 
while green, no cattle will taſte, See Long's Hiſtory of Jamaica, 
vol. I. p- 453 
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and vines, picked chiefly in the gullies and other broken 
land, muſt be allowed to be very inadequate to their ſupport. 
The natural graſs in the Weſt Indies does not ſo com- 
pletely cover the foil as in Europe; fo that the picki 
of it is a very flow operation, and cannot but be diltrel⸗ 
ſing to the negroes; and it is more or leſs ſo to the great 
gang, in proportion as the ſmall gang, generally employed 
in weeding and picking graſs, is more or leſs numerous. 
J have often ſeen the negroes ſerving the cattle in the 
middle of the day, and in the evening ; and I have, at 
times, met on the roads, gangs of ſlaves going to throw 
gre by moon-light. The ſmall patches of thoſe ex- 
cellent ſpecies of graſs called Guinea graſs, Scotch graſs, 
&c. alſo the vines of the ſweet potatoe, plantain leaves, 
&c. ſcarcely appear to me to deſerve a place in a general 
account.— In St. Kitt's, it ſeems the bh ſubjects treſ- 
fling graſs-pickers to a very harſh puniſhment, twenty 
— with a long cart-tobip. In Barbadoes ſuch a law 
exiſts, but I do not think it is very rigidly executed. 

The mode of tying and feeding the black cattle in 
Barbadoes (for there are but few mules on that iſland) 
on unſheltered dung-heaps, called penns, is perhaps, with- 
out a ſingle exception, as waſteful and abſurd in Barbadoes 
as it can be in St. Kitt's. For this, Deer juſt men- 
tioned, the Barbadian cattle, in general, are emaciated and 
weak ; ſo weak indeed, that I have often ſeen fourteen, 
ſometimes ſixteen of them faintly drawling along with a 
cart, containing two hogſheads of ſugar. A ſlave, when en- 
truſted with abſolute power, will be as apt to abuſe it, as a 
free man. The black carters not only beat the poor animals 
without mercy, but drive the butt-ends of their whips vio- 
lently againſt their ſides, which, in their emaciated ſtate, 
very often occaſions large wind-galls or ruptures. Nor 
do the creatures get leave to exert, with advantage, the 
little ſtrength they poſleſs ; for by this abſurd and cruel 
mode of driving, they often take a ſerpentine direction, 
and thus counteract the efforts of one another, In the 

reſent method of tilling the land, intirely by manual la- 

$6.04 it would be difficult, if not impoſſible, to ſhelter 

and feed the cattle after the Engliſh mode. As the dung 

is carried out, or diſtributed over the lands intirely by the 

ſlaves, it muſt be made on the field for which it is allot- 

ted and the penn or penns muſt be carefully _ 
ul 
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tioned to the ſize of that field. Hence a proper ſhelter 
would require frequent removal, to ſay nothing of the 
expence. That cattle, eſpecially working cattle, ought 
to be protected alike from the oppreſſive heats and the 
waſting rains, in that ſultry climate, is certain ; and that 
the planters are convinced of this truth, appears from 
their generally furniſhing ſheep-penns with ſheds. I 
hope to be excuſed for thus glancing at the treatment of 
brutes, while my ſubject is that of men. © A merciful 
© man,” ſays Solomon, is merciful to his beaſt ;* but, 
in the Weſt-Indies, and, I ſuppoſe, in every ry of 
ſlavery, the whole animal creation groans, being bur- 
© dened.”'+ : 

In St. Kitt's, according to Mr. Ramſay, the planta- 
tion work, on ſome eſtates, is but little interrupted by 
Sunday. In Barbadoes, no plantation-buſineſs is done on 
that - al except throwing graſs to the cattle, and per- 
haps digging a few roots, for the allowance of the ſlaves. 
In crop-time, however, the earlyh ours of Sunday morning, 
like thoſe of every other morning, are too often infringed 
upon. Sunday is a day of reft to the cattle, but I cannot, 
with any propriety, affirm it to be a day of reſt to the ſlaves. 
During that day, the field negroes in Barbadoes are, al- 
moſt univerſally, employed either in cultivating their little 
ſpots of . (which have been dignified with the illu- 
| name of gardens) in order to eke out their ſcanty al- 
lowance of food; or in travelling, many of them, for 
ſeveral miles, to market, with a few roots, or fruits, or 
canes, ſometimes a fowl or a kid, or a pig. The ma- 
ſons, carpenters, &c. do little jobbs on their own ac- 
count. 

Mr. Ramſay tells us, that in St Kitt's, ſome planters 
truſt to their own ſkill, or to quack medicines in treat- 
ing the ſick ; but I may venture to affirm, that there is 
not a ſingle eſtate in Barbadoes that does not pay a doc- 
tor, at the rate of five ſhillings currency, or about three 
and nine-pence ſterling, annually for each negroe, ſick 
or well. The doctors either attend themſelves, or ſend 
their journeymen, at leaſt once a week, at all times. I 
have always underſtood too, that the ſick, in general, are 
well treated ; but, except in one (town) inſtance, I can- 
not affirm this, from my own knowledge, 

+ St. Paul. 
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Of che treatment of pregnant women, and of their 
babes on eſtates, while the former are lying in, I know al- 
moſt nothihg; but, before they are delivered, and while the 
latter are at the breaſt, their treatment is generally, I do 
not ſay univerſally, ſuch as Mr. Ramſay deſcribes. When 
I firſt went to Barbadoes, I was particularly aſtoniſhed to 
ſee ſome women far gone in their pregnancy, tojling in 
the field ; and others, whoſe naked infants lay expoſed to 
the weather, ſprawling on a goat-ſkin, or in a wooden tray. 


I have heard, with indignation, drivers curſe both them 


and their ſqualling brats, when they were ſuckling them. 
On the eſtates of one or two eminently worthy and 
humane gentlemen, I have always underſtood that the 
breeding wenches are treated remarkably well ; and par- 
ticularly that they are allowed proper clothes for their 
infants; and, when they come out, a new ſuit, better than 
common, for themſelves, and a ſmall matter in money ; 
but this is not the ordinary practice. The children of 
domeſtic ſlaves, and of ſuch as belong to the middling 
and the lower ranks of people, are treated, in all reſpects, 
as well as white children, and, if any thing, thrive better. 
After the children on eſtates are weaned, and are able to 
run about, they are often put under the management of 
a careful old woman, and are employed in picking vines, 
inſets, &c. for the ſmall and feathered ftock. Hence 
they are called the hog-meat-gang, or the pot-gang, from 
their being fed with dreſſed victuals. Although an old 
woman, who has many to attend to, cannot be expected 
to ſupply the place of the mother; yet I have ſeen nume- 
rous gangs of ſuch urchins, all in the beſt poflible health 
and ſpirits. From the hog- meat gang, they are tranflated 
into what is called the Ittle gang, which is employed in 
weeding, collecting graſs, and other light work, till the 
individuals who compoſe it are able to take their ſtation 
in the great gang, a tranſition which compleats the hard- 
ſhip and miſery of a field negro. Till now he had been 
employed, as young people might be, and indeed, ſome- 
times, are employed, without injury, in this and other 
countries. Now he muſt till the ground, carry out the 
dung, and, in ſhort, muſt go through all the drudgery of 
hufbandry, which cattle perform in every civilized coun- 
try under heaven, except the Weſt-Indian Iſlands.* 


® © How can 4 country be ſaid to be civilized, in which demeſtic ſlavery 
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A The weekly allowance of a field negro, in Barbadoes, 
varies, like every other circumſtance of his treatment. 
But I am of opinion, it may, in general, be ſafely 
reckoned from fix to nine pints of Guinea corn“, an 
excellent ſpecies of grain, or from nine to twelve 
pints of Indian corn , which is leſs nutritive; with 
three or four herrings, or from one pound and a half 
to two pounds and a half of ſalted cod-fiſh, often of 
a bad quality. Formerly, they had ſhads from America. 
More grain and leſs fiſh is given in Barbadoes, than, ac- 
cording to Mr, Ramſay, is allowed in St. Kitt's ; an ad- 
vantage which may be owing to much greater attention 
being paid to the raifing of proviſions, in the former iſland 
than in the latter. Flour, and that worſt of all ſpecies of 
food, horſe-beans, form but a ſmall part of the diet of the 
faves, in Barbadoes ; but they frequently have eddoes 1, 
and ſweet potatoes ||, and ſometimes yams & and plan- 
tanes **, all of them excellent vegetables ; the allowance 
of which, as well as of the fmall quantities of ſalted beef 
and pork, which are ſerved out to them (on holidays eſpeci- 
ally) I do not recollect. When they hole land, they have 
each about a gillof rum and molaſſes, at noon. All the pro- 
viſions produced in Barbadoes are excellent in their kind. 
Indian corn is leſs nutritive, if not lefs wholeſome, when too 
long kept, than European grain; but I take it no grain (wheat 
excepted) is more wholeſome or nutritive than Guinea 
corn. I forgot to mention, as a part of their food, pigean 
peas ++, ſo called from their having been formerly given to 
pigeons, and other feathered ſtock ; but which are now 
diſcovered to be very good food for men ; and, by many 
white people, are preferred to any kind of European peas. 
In ſhape and ſize they reſemble vetches, and grow on a 
wooded ſhrub, about the ſize of tall broom. Ockras, tt 
and ſeveral other excellent vegetables, enter more or leſs 
into their diet.—It muſt be owned, that, when in health, 
the field- negroes never do taſte, at leaſt they are not al- 
lowed, butchers meat, milk, butter, or any kind of freÞ 
animal ſubſtance (flying-fiſh ||| ſometimes excepted) which, 
| when 


* The Holcus Sorghum of Linnzus. + Zez, Mays, 

t Arum eſculentum. {| Convolvulus Batatas- & Dioſ- 

corea Alata, Bulbifera, Sativa. ** Muſa paradiſaica, 
Tt Cytiſus Cajan. t Hibiſcus eſculentus. 

|] Exocetus volitans.— The catching of flying-fiſh is, I believe, pecu- 

liar to Barbadees They are caught, chiefly during the crop, and add = 
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when cheap, thoſe who are near enough to the towns, 
occaſionally buy with the money they receive, at nights, 
for horſe- meat and other ſtolen articles. On the other 
hand, no fault, I think, can reaſonably be found with 
the quality of the wegetable part of their diet; eſpecially 
fince the Indian corn from America has been, in a great 
meaſure, exchanged for grain, produced in their native 
ſoil, to which the former is not only naturally inferior; 
but it was ſometimes muſty, and too often damaged. The 
quality of their diet, in the groſs, ſalt- fiſn, &c. included, 
is, perhaps, not nearly ſo objectionable as its quantity 
which, in general, is far from being proportioned to the 
toil they undergo. The grinding and ſifting of their corn, 
after the labour ot the day is over, may be regarded as a hard- 
ſhip, though not as a great hardſhip. Moſt plantations are 
furniſhed with hand-mills for this purpoſe; but a few have 
wind-mills with mill-ſtones. Many negroes grind their 
corn, in their houſes, between two ſtohes.—Artificers, 
when working at their trades, have a bit, or near 6d. ſter. 
per day, a very ſufficient allowance. Some domeſtics are 
wholly, and others partly, fed from the family-table. 
Sometimes victuals are ſeparately dreſſed for them. When 
they have no victuals, they receive 3 bits each per week, 
a moſt ample allowance for people uo cannot be ſaid to 
work, in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. 

In St. Kitt's, according to Mr. Ramſay, they puniſh 
with a cart-whip. The inſtrument of correction com- 
— uſed in Barbadoes, is called a coto- in, without 
which a negro driver would no more think of going into 
the field, than a coachman in England would think of ſet- 
ting out on a journey without his whip. It is compoſed of 
leathern thongs, platted in the common way, and tapers 
from the end of the handle (within which is a ſhort bit 
of wood) to the point, which is furniſhed with a laſh of 
ſilk-graſs +, hard platted and knotted, like that of a horſe- 
whip, but thicker. Its form gives it ſome degree of elaſ- 
ticity towards the handle; and, when uſed with ſeverity 


the plenty of that ſeaſon, They are of a very equal ſize, being about 

as big as middling herrings. Like the herring too, the flying-fiſh, in 

ſome ſeaſons, affords much relief to the poor, I have ſeen them at all 

prices, from 6 to 60 for a bit, or 6d. ſter. 
+ Agave Americana, 


(which 
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2 is far from being always the caſe) it tears the 
eſh, and brings blood at every ſtroke. The law has li- 
mited the number of laſhes to forty *, or rather, forty 
fave one, which, if inflicted by an unfeeling hand, is a 
very ſevere puniſhment ; more ſevere, perhaps, thou 
leſs tedious, than two hundred from the cat-o-nine-tails 
uſed in the army. Nine and thirty laſhes are very ſel- 
dom, I may fay never, ordered by magiſtrates, unleſs for 
crimes which really do deſerve ſuch rigour, and which 
in this country would often be puniſhed with the gallows ; 
or, for flagrant inſults to white men, which ſeldom eſcape 
either publick puniſhment, or private revenge. Owners 
very ſeldom go ſo far, in a regular way. But, Sir, pu- 
niſhment is not always regular. Fits of paſſion, to which 
even good owners are ſubject, diſdain the reſtraints of law, 
of humanity, and of intereſt. Intexication, ill- nature, and 
revenge, declare open war againſt humanity. In ſuch 
caſes, no trouble is taken to count the ſtripes; but they 
are laid on, furiouſly and indiſcriminately, over all the 
body, the face, and the naked breaſts of the women ſome- 
times not excepted. Then it is, that tyranny rages, with- 
out controul. Then it is, that the law ſhould wreſt the 
inſtrument of oppreſſion from a hand which is no longer 
capable of uſing it with moderation. The law ſhould do 
more, Sir: it ſhould make the tyrant tremble, it ſhould 
make him ſuffer, for daring to debaſe a man far beneath 
the condition of a brute ! ! 
Suppuration is always, and, in wet weather eſpecially, 
' convulſions are ſometimes the conſequence of a ſevere 
flogging ; and the cicatrices of the wounds form lar 
wheales, which the wretches carry to their graves. The 
backs and poſteriors of many of the ſlaves, of both ſexes, 
which are often covered with ſuch wheales, are melan- 
choly proofs of the ſeverity of their owners and managers. 
I have ſeen both men and women, at their field labour, 
lacerated with the recent or ſuppurating wounds of the 
cow-ſkin. Some few work with a chain faſtened round 
both ancles, which, from its length, they are obliged to 
tuck up, to enable them to walk ; others have a chain 
locked, or an iron collar, with projecting prongs, riveted 
round the neck; others a boat, or ring of broad bar-iron 


® Sce Deut. ch. xv. ver. 3+ * 4 
mmere 
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hammered round one ancle; and thoſe whoſe labour is 
nearly ſtationary, are chained to a 56 Ib. weight, or a log 
of wood *. I heſe laſt, with whipping, confinement in 
the dungeon, fetters or ſtocks, are the common puniſh- 
ments inflicted on runaways. But, on ſeveral plantations, 
they are not often incurred or inflicted. 

Mutilation, except by watchmen, or by, the ſugar- 
mills, is very far indeed from being common in Bar 
badoes; and, as in St. Kitt's, when it happens, is 
mentioned, by the better fort of people, with conſum- 
mate deteſtation, It is to be lamented, however, that 
this is the only puniſhment which owners ſuffer for 
atrocious acts of cruelty (for mutilation never fell within 
my immediate knowledge) to their own ſlaves. An ar- 
reſt and damages are the conſequences of ſtriking, with- 
out provocation, the ſlave of another, when the fact can 
be proved, I may affirm too, that dropping with burning 
ſcaling-wZax, or hot ſyrup, with other infernal tortures, are 
now very rare indeed in Barbadoes. + An inſtance of ſuch 
torture never fell within my obſervation ;z and I recol- 
lect only a few facts of this kind which forced themſelves 
on my belief, and which I ſhall afterwards relate. Still 
the common puniſhments are openly and avowedly in- 
flicted, too often with a degree of ſeverity, which no INDIVI- 
DUAL of the human race ought to be ſuffered to exerciſe on a 

ellow-creature—a ſeverity which, in too many inſtances, 
contributes to ſhorten liſe, and which no abſurd claim of 
property, in the perſons of men, can poſſibly authorize. 

Regular puniſhments, in conſequence of the ſentence 
of a magiſtrate, are inflited by a conſtable. Owners in 
the towns, when they puniſh regularly, employ a fellow 
called a Jumper, and who is generally a conſtable. Be- 
fides his cow-ſkin, the jumper carries in his pocket a 
rope, with which he ties up refractory ſlaves by the hands, 


lf any perſon ſhall take off any pet-book, ring, or collar, from a 
© flave's neck or leg, he ſhall forfeit 101 to ſuch ſlave's owner, to be re- 
© covered as ſervants wages; and, if the offender is a ſlave, he ſhall re- 
„ ceive 40 laſhes, by order of any Juſtice,” Laws of Barbadoes, No. 
© 716. d. 7, Hall's Abridgment, p. 62. 

+ A Barbadian gentleman, now in England, on my reading the above 
paſſage to him, mentioned an inftance of this horrid ſpecies of cruelty, 
which, he is well informed, was inflicted about 20 years ago» But, 
though he is not diſpoſed to palliate ſuch deeds, he thinks with me 


that they are extremely infrequent, * 


1 


to a cleat, * till he inflict the number of laſhes ordered. 
Some few people pay the jumper by the year; others 
ſend for him occaſionally, and many (perhaps too many, 
as things now ſtand) ſeldom or never ſend for him at all. 
The worthleſs pampered domeſticks in Bridge- town, 
often really deſerve to be viſited by the jumper, and ſome- 
times by a more ſevere executioner.— When I lived in 
Bridge-town, my ſervant, who was left entirely to my 
management, and who, like very many of the {laves in 
that — was an incorrigible gambler, was ſeen at his 
ſport by a certain magiſtrate. The fellow not only ſtood 
his ground, after his companions had diſperſed, but uſed 
ſome very improper language. I carried him to the 
magiſtrate he had offended, who politely left the pu- 
niſhment to me. As the fellow had never been before a 
magiſtrate, I requeſted that he would name the puniſh- 
ment, and pronounce ſentence with all due folemnity 
when the puniſhment he ordered was—ſix laſhes. I re- 
— that the matter had not been regularly tried, be- 
ore another magiſtrate; but, of my own ſovere:gn will 
and pleaſure, I ordered double the number of laſhes, 
which were inflicted before the magiſtrate's door, —M 

gambler's next offence was of a more heinous nature : It 
was receiving ſtolen goods to the amount of about three 
pounds fterling (which might have been proved by the 
evidence of the honeſt man to whom he offered them, for 
a trifle) beſides other valuable goods, in the theft of which, 
I really believe, he was concerned. The fellow was ſen- 
tenced to receive twelve laſhes. Here again I interpoſed 
my authority, and ordered eighteen ; but, in neither in- 
ſtance, did I allow the ſkin to be cut. I muſt own, no- 
thing but ſhame prevented me from having the full laſh of 
the law inflicted for an offence, for which, in this country, 
the culprit muſt inevitably have died. Such lenity is 
certainly praiſe-worthy, when thefts are committed by 
poor half- ſtarved field-negroes, whoſe caſes are moſt hu- 
_ conſidered by magiſtrates, in Barbadoes ; but it 
is evidently miſplaced on the town profligates, who, al- 
moſt univerſally, are well fed, and not worked at all. 
'The two — and humane perſons above alluded to, 
muſt excuſe me, if I ſay, that they acted very right as men 
and as gentlemen, but certainly very wrong as magiſtrates. 


Not off the ground; but merely to contine the offender to the ſpot. 
B Severe 
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Severe as the treatment of the field-negroes in Barba- 
does may appear, I have reaſon to think that it is much 
milder than in moſt of the other, _— y the new iſlands; 
having repeatedly heard perſons, from thoſe iflands, vidi- 
cule the lenity of the Barbadian diſcipline y1 and, indeed, 
the laxity of the police of Bridge-town deſerves to be ri- 
diculed. I have heard a perſon, from one of thoſe iſlands, 
make a kind of boaſt of their ſtak ing negroes down to 
the ground, and placing a driver on each fide, like men 
threſhing corn. In 11 regular puniſhment is 
never inflicted in this manner. The culprit always ſtands, 
or, when refractory, is tied up by the wriſts. Even this 
mode, to the female ſex, at leaft, one would think ſuffi- 
ciently harſh. A woman imploring mercy ! with her petti- 
coats or rags tucked up, or holding them up with her own 


hands (and both I have too often ſeen) to have the whi 


applied by an unfeeling jumper or driver, and at the wi 

of an owner or manager, perhaps yet more unfeeling, and 
on a part which decency ought to veil, is one of thoſe 
ſights at which uncorrupted nature revolts. But ſuffice 
it to glance at ſcenes which cannot but affect the feelings 
of my amiable countrywomen, © tremblingly alive,” as 
they are known to be, to every ſentiment allied to huma- 
_ Should any of them honour theſe ſheets with a pe- 
ruſal, I know that, at this paſlage, plain as it is, they 


'will drop a tear. In Barbadoes, tears flowing from the 


s of ladies often mitigate the rigour of puniſhment. 

he mothers and the daughters of a brave nation will not 
be leſs compaſſionate. ' hey will exert their irreſiſtible 
influence, in favour of unprotected, inſulted, outraged 
women, With their native dignity, they will gene- 
rouſly ſtep between the violators of the rights of the 
ſex, in Africa, and the innocent victims of their bru- 


tality. 

Th he puniſhments of capital crimes of negroes againſt 
whites, in Barbadoes, are dreadful and excruciating, to 
a degree far beyond any idea I could have formed of the 
duration and poignancy of human ſuffering, had I not 
been an unhappy eye-witneſs of one of thoſe ſcenes of 
horror. In the year 1774, an overſeer, on a cotton- 

lace, was murdered by the negroes, who were faid to 


ve been driven to that act of violence, by oppreſſion and 
| hunger. 
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hunger. It was the practice, on that place, to give the 
ſlaves no allowance of food, 2 the plentiful ſeaſon of 


the crop, but to leave them to ſubſiſt, as —— by 
committing nightly depredations on the neighbouring ſu- 
gar eſtates, or by correſponding with the thieviſh negroes 
on ſuch eſtates ; at the ſame time, that nothing was a- 
bated from their uſual labour, —For this murder, five ne- 
gro men were gibbeted alive, and a negro woman, whoſe 
guilt was not fully proved, was chained to the gallows, 
to be a ſpectator of their prolonged tortures. On the af- 
ternoon of the third or fourth day of their agony, I went 
to ſee them; but, in no inſtance, did I ever ſo heartily 
repent of my curioſity. * Animus meminiſſe horret, luc- 
© tuque refugit. By that time, two of them had expired, 
and were dragged into the ſea; and the ſurviving three 
exhibited a ſpectacle of woe, which, at this moment, I 
ſhudder to call to mind, and which no language can des 
ſcribe. The under jaw of one of thoſe wretches had 
ſlipped through the collar of the irons. Theſe were too 
Jong, but the collar was too ſmall to let his head through, 
and had torn open his mouth, and dragged up his 
upper lip, noſe, and cheeks, over his eye-brows, leaving 
his upper jaw bare; ſo that he was, in a manner, ſuſpen- 
ded by the head. Yet he ſtill breathed, and his groans 
were truly piercing. The two others ſtill ſpoke, in a 
hoarſe, faultering voice ; but ſo that moſt of what they 
ſaid might, with attention, be underſtood ; and one of 
them, more than once, called upon God to witneſs his 
innocence and his ſufferings, and to receive his ſoul. 
Their affecting petitions for a little water were anſwered 
only by the worſe than brutal, by the ſavage, inſults of 
the conſtables and other poor whites, collected around 
the gallows, who told them that they would get no water 
in hell, whither they were haſtening ; for that they might 
be aſſured, God would have no mercy on their ſouls, ſince 
wy had no mercy on the worthy man they had murdered. 
Indeed, ſo much did thoſe fellows (one of whoſe order the 
negroes had killed) ſeem to enjoy the ſcene, that a man 


* © But in regard there are ſome maſters and owners of negroes, and 
© other ſlaves, who do not make ſufficient conſcience of providing what is ne- 
© cefſary for their negroes, or other ſlaves, and allowing them time to plant and 
© provide for themſelves, for wwbich cauſe ſuch negroes and other ſlaves are ne- 
© cefſitared, Cc. Hall's Laws of Barbadoes, No, 82, cl. 16. 
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would certainly have been inſulted, who had dared, in their 
hearing, to commiſerate ſufferings ſo ſhocking to human 
nature. To ſome gentlemen, unacquainted with the bale- 
ful influence of flavery in hardening the heart, this laſt 
circumſtance may ſeem incredible. — help it; but 
I have the comfort to be conſcious that I am relating the 
truth. The horrible, hideous, diſtorted features, the 
wild, ftaring eyes, the piercing groans, and the agoniz- 
Ing throes of thoſe wretches, whoſe whole frames were 

convulſed with inconceivable tortures, ſo compleatly ©har- 
© rowed up my ſoul,” that it was long ere this ſcene of 
horror ceaſed to haunt my imagination; and, while I 
breathe, I ſhall never forget it. 

A few years ago, a moſt ſhocking murder was com- 
mitted, by the negroes, on a medical gentleman of ac- 
knowledged worth and humanity, and whoſe unhappy fate 
was greatly and juſtly lamented by all ranks of people. 
Various were the conjectures on the motives which could 
inſtigate the negroes to commit this horrid aſſaſſination. 
For my own part, I had, and ſtill have, my doubts, re- 
ſpecting that myſterious affair—myſterious, I ſay; for, 
beſides ſome other curious circumſtances, it appeared ex- 
traordinary that the Doctor though murdered, was not 
robbed. y negro men were burnt alive for this deed 
in Bridge-town ; — though I lived there, at the time, 
yet my curioſity had been 10 thoroughly ſatiated with the 
gibbeting, that I did not go to ſee the execution. 

A favourite young wench, who had the care of her 
maſter's child, diſliked the employment ſo much, that ſhe 
poiſoned the infant, with laudanum. This was not the 
firſt child of her maſter's whom ſhe was ſuſpected to 
have thus deſtroyed ; and the laſt fact was full proved. 
At the requeſt of her humane miſtreſs, ſhe was hanged. 

Some years before I arrived in Barbadoes, a white per- 
ſon was murdered by a negro, for which his ſuppoſed 
murderer was gibbeted alive at Orange-fort. After he 
had been ſuſpended, I think, for eight and forty hours, 
the real criminal ſurrendered himſelf to juſtice, declaring, 
That an innocent man was then ſufferin for a crime 
which he had committed; that, if the man Fed, he ſhould 
be guilty of two murders, and that he rather choſe to ex- 
pire, by that dreadful, lingering torture, than to drag on 
a miſerable life, and, at laſt, pine to death, under the un- 

ſupportable 
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fupportable conſciouſneſs of ſuch guilt. The innocent 
man was accordingly taken down, and the criminal put 
up in his = where he ſurvived fix or ſeven days. 
While the life of the former was in ſuſpence, as it was 
for many days, the gentleman, whoſe negro carpenters had 
conſtructed the gallows, was thrown iuto ſuch agony of 
mind, by the guilt which, with an amiable weakneſs, he 
ſuppoſed, he had incurred, by having had even this ſmall 
concern in the buſineſs, that his faculties became mani- 
feſtly deranged. He was ſeen to kneel down in the ſtreet, 
and moſt pathetically implore the Almighty, not to lay 
innocent blood to his charge. Nor is this to be wondered 
at ; for the horrible nature of this puniſhment is ſufficient 
to throw even the moſt unconcerned ſpectator into a deep 
melancholy. I was afterwards well acquainted with this 
moſt may: and intelligent perſon, and often had a wiſh 
to know his opinion of the juſtice and expediency of ſuch 
1 but I never could aſk him the queſtion, 

o doubt his opinion was the ſame with thoſe of a few 
other worthy perſons, his friends, with whom alſo I had 
the honour and the happineſs to be acquainted. 

The three firſt mentioned murders are the only deeds 
of the kind, which, ſo far as I can recollect, were perpe- 
trated by negroes, while I lived in Barbadoes, which was 
for upwards of thirteen years. Though, for ſome years, 
I have been but ill able to defend myſelf, I have rode 
and walked, for many miles, unarmed, and at all hours 
of the night, and never was once moleſted by a negro in 
word or deed. A gentleman who reſided, for a much 
longer period, in one of the Leeward Iſlands, aſſures me, 
that he remembers not a ſingle inſtance of any white per- 
ſon having been robbed, murdered, or even materially 
hurt by a negro, except that one of thoſe wretches was 
accuſed of Hriting a ſailor, for which he 1% his right hand. 
Sailors, it muſt be owned, are, ſometimes, apt to treat 
the negroes very ill. In both iflands, there cannot be 
ſo few as 120,000 negroes and people of colour, many of 
whom, it is well known, are daily receiving the moſt 
intolerable provocation, are daily treated with the moſt 
conſummate injuſtice. I cannot poſitively aſſert that the 
above are all the inſtances of whites murdered by negroes 
which occurred during my reſidence in Barbadoes. But 


let the number be doubled ; and then let the criminal 
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calendars, of almoſt any country in Europe, be conſulted 
far ſuch an example of the infrequency of murder. Where, 
then, is the neceſſiy, where is the expediency, of ſuch hor- 
rible tortures ? Why, in the name of 3 in the 
name of Chriſtianity, in the name even of that frigid 
principle, policy, are negroes to be gibbeted and burnt 
alive, for the murder of white men, and the latter, at the 
_ only fined and ＋ a for murdering them ? 

he happieſt of men ſhould I think myſelf—I ſhould 
indeed think that I had not lived in vain, if, even at the 
riſk of my own (temporal) ruin, by the cruel and inſidi- 
ous machinations of intereſted malice, this publication 
ſhould, in any degree, contribute to prevent the repeti- 
tion of ſuch execrable tortures. I fear, I have more to 
anſwer for than the gentleman above alluded to, had, 
for having concealed, but for a day, ſuch ſhocking ſcenes 
from the public. 
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© Pagriculture ne pourra jamais profperer Id ou Fagri- 
© culteur ne poſſede rien en propre.” 


Cath. II. Imp. de Ruſſ. Inſt, pour 


le nouv. code de loix. p. 83. 
SIR 


BY way of ſupplement or poſtſcript to my laſt long, and, 
I fear, tedious, letter, I now beg leave very briefly 
to deſcribe the mode of cultivating a cane-field, or of 
haling land, and turning or carrying out dung, which I 
have always conſidered as the moſt — taſks of the 
negroes. The firſt circumſtance that ſtruck me, on 
viewing this manual ſpecies of cultivation, was, that weak 
ſlaves are unavoidably oppreſſed by it. 

I have ſeen land lined off into ſquare ſpaces, four feet 
each way, which, I believe, is the general rule in Bar- 
badoes. The holes, therefore, may = about three feet 
ſquare, and ſeven or eight inches deep, with a ſpace or 
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diſtance between each, and another ſpace or bank, at right 
angles to the diſtance, to receive the mould.“ The holes 
are dug, with hoes, by the ſlaves, in a row, with the 
driver at one end, to preſerve the line. They begin and 
finiſh a row of theſe holes as nearly, at the ſame inſtants, 
as poſſible ; ſo that this qual taſk muſt be performed, in 
the ſame time, by a number of people who, it is next to 
impoſſible, ſhould all be equally ftrong and dexterous ; eſ- 
pecially as few or no field negroes, who can wield a hoe, 
are exempted from it. Thus the weak muſt be oppreſſed. 
The driver is often obliged to ſet ſuch negroes, as can- 
not keep up with the reſt, to work, in a ſeparate corner, 
by themſelves; but, I am ſorry to fay, he too often firſt 
tries the effect of flogging, which is alſo ſometimes the 
puniſhment for not digging the holes deep enough. 

In — dung, a taſk equally as laborious, and, per- 
haps, more haraſſing than holing, each negro, carries, on 
his head, a baſketful of it. The gang muſt walk over a 
ſurface, now rendered very uneven by the holes, the 
driver bringing up the rear, and often ſmacking his whip, 
and, I wiſh I could fay, I never ſaw him apply it to the 
backs of the ſlaves, to increaſe their ſpeed. But, I am 
ſorry to add, I have more than once ſeen this; and, on 
one large plantation, in particular, I remember to have 
obſerved, with indignation, a white driver uſing his whip, 
on a gang turning dung, in a manner altogether ſhameful, 
Whether the driver or the owner, who I think then reſid- 
ed on the eſtate, was to blame for this, I cannot ſay. 
Here, Sir, is another equal taſk, to be performed in an 
equal time, by people of unequal ſtrength. In turning 
dung, therefore, as in holing, the weak, under ſtrict 
drivers, at leaſt, are unavoidably oppreſſed. Both of them 
are very laborious taſks, conſidering the climate, the 
ſcanty fare of the negroes, and the number of hours they 
work ; eſpecially, as thoſe taſks are often performed rather 
in a hurry, as when advantage is to be taken of a heavy 
rain ; or when the plantation-work, from various cauſes, 
happens to be backward, or has not kept pace with the 


The origin of holing I take to have been, the impoſſibility of uſing 
any other inſtruments, than the hoe or the ſpade, among the roots of 
the trees when the iſlands were firſt cleared, Barbadoes is ſaid to have 
been covered with wood of uncommon hardneſs, No other mode of 
culture hag, fince, been ſeriouſly perſevered in. 
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| EF 
advancement of the ſeaſon—circumſtances theſe, which, 
in my humble opinion, would render the /imited taſks 
propoſed by Mr. Ramſay, impracticable, except in fo far 
as various taſks might be ſuited to the various ſtrength of 
the ſlaves, ' 

In this work, the negroes have n9 help at all from cat- 
tle or implements of huſbandry, the hve and the baſket, 
only excepted. This — has alone may ſerve to 
convince the public of the ſtate of debaſement to which 
the negroes are reduced. For what, Sir, would be the 
condition of the people even in this temperate climate, if 
the land, inſtead of being ploughed, were, univerſally, 
dug with the ſpade or the hoe, and the dung not only 
ſpread, but carried out and diſtributed over the fields, b 
human creatures, drudging under the ſcourge of — ,. 

Several objections are made to the uſe of the plough, 
in Barbadqes.— Some of the land, it is ſaid, is too full of 
ſtones. Much land is ploughed in the northern parts, at 
leaſt, of this kingdom, which is much more ſtoney and 

ravelly than by far the greater part of the ſoil in Barba- 

oes; and hy rt is, beſides, often bound up with the 
roots of heath, furze, or broom ; but, in the land of that 
iſland, there are no roots, whatever, that can impede the 
hoe, ſtill leſs the plough.— But other parts of the land are 
too ſteep.— What an objection would this be to the uſe 
of the plough in ſome countries ? I have frequently ſeen 
land ploughed, and fo, I ſuppoſe, have moſt men who 
have viſited the mountainous parts of Britain, ſo ſtee 
that a furrow could only be taken in coming down hill, 
and ſteeper than any arable land in Barbadoes, except in 
thoſe parts of the iſland called Scotland and St. Joſeph's, 
which, though far from being the higheſt, is the moſt 

recipitous ſurface I ever ſaw. But the ſoil of ſteep land 
is apt to be waſhed away by the torrents of rain, and 
would be too much looſened by the plough. Very ſteep 
land might be holed, and, if the declivity be not exceſſive, 
might be ploughed acroſs, and not up and down, leaving 
ſpaces like the preſent banks.—But there is not ſufficient 
provender for the cattle. The preceding objections have 
a partial, this a very general application. It might, how- 
ever, in a very great meaſure, be removed, by cultivat- 
ing graſſes, of which there are ſeveral excellent ſpecies ; 
and, perhaps, by ſowing, rather than planting, Guinea 
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corn. Of theſe, ſeveral crops might be produced in a 
year; and it would be difficult to thew, why they might 
not be converted into hay, as in Jamaica. Oats and 
beans might be had from this country. Ships, which go 
out in ballaſt, might carry even hay. The truth is, that, 
hitherto, little attention has been paid to the raiſing of 
provender, juſt as, before the late war, too little atten- 
tion was paid to the raiſing of — —— The 
cattle, at preſent, are too generally fed, or rather, for part 
of the year at leaſt, more than half ſtarved, on picked 
— and weeds, the collection of which, as we have ob- 
erved, is a great hardſhip to the ſlaves. 

I have not affirmed that the plough would anſwer in all 
ſituations, for planting canes ; but this I can affirm, that 
a certain gentleman aſſured me, that he and, a neighbour 
of his, an eminently worthy and humane clergyman, 
found the plough to ſucceed perfectly in planting and 
digging proviſions ; and he added, that the negroes were 
unſpealabl eaſed by it; but, I think, they were obliged 
to lay it aſide for want of provender. For the ſake of the 
former worthy perſon too, as well as the cauſe of huma- 
nity, I regretted that he was rather in ſtraitened circum- 
ſtances ; and, it is well known, that improvements of 
every kind, are attended with more or leſs expence. It 
is, indeed, impoſſible to object to the plough in planting 
and digging proviſions, which would be a great point 
3 I have ſeen the land fo bound up with drought, 

at a negro, who might have dug 80, or even 100 cane- 
holes, in a day, in ſoft land, could not make out more 
than 50 or 60. The plough would, therefore, be of 

reat uſe in breaking up cane-land, when ſo hardened. 
The holes might, afterwards, be formed with the hoe 
if, indeed, there muſt be holes ; but I do not ſee why the 
dung might not be carted out to the land, then ſpread by 
the negroes, and the canes planted with the plough, as 
the potatoe is in Britain—a root which, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, is not indigenous in this country. But this, as 
well as ſuch of the foregoing agricultural obſervations as 
do not depend on fact, ' muſt ſubmit to the conſideration 


of the candid and humane Barbadzes planter. 

The following quotation contains the opinions of two 
of the greateſt writers of Europe, on the abridgment of 
labour: Such trades (thoſe of manufacturers) were at 

© Athens 
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Athens and Rome, all occupied by the flaves' (white 
Haves, like thoſe at — ) © of the rich, who exerciſed 
t 


© them, for the benefit of their maſters, whoſe wealth, 
power and protection, made it almoſt impoſſible for a 
© poor free man to find a market for his work, when it 
© came into competition with that of the ſlaves of the 
© rich.* Slaves, however, are very ſeldom inventive ; and 
© all the moſt important improvements, either in machi- 
© nery, or in the arrangement or diftribution of work, 
© which facilitate and abridge labour, have been the dif- 
© coveries of freemen. Should a flave propoſe any im- 
< provement. of this kind, his maſter would be very apt 
© to conſider the propoſal as the ſuggeſtion of lazineſs, 
© and a defire to fave his own labour, at the maſter's ex- 
8 2 The poor ſlave, inſtead of reward, would pro- 
© bably meet with much abuſe, perhaps with ſome puniſh- 
© ment. In the manufactures carried on 1 there- 
© fore, more labour muſt generally have been employed 
© to execute the ſame quantity of work, than in thoſe 
© carried on by freemen. The work of the former muſt, 
© upon that account, generally have been dearer than that 
* of the latter. The Hungarian mines, it is remarked 
by Mr. Monteſquieu, though not richer, have always been 
© wrought with leſs expence, and, therefore, with more 
© profit, than the "Turkiſh mines in their neighbourhood. 
© The Turkiſh mines are wrought by faves; and the 
© ARMS of thoſe ſlaves are the ONLY MACHINES the 
Turks have ever thought of employing. The Hunga- 
© rian mines are wrought by freemen, who employ a 
© great deal of machinery, by which they facilitate and 
© abridge their own labour.” + | 

To a little genius, every new phœnomenon is a new 
a becauſe he has no general principles to refer it 
to. The views of great men are extenſive, and their 
reaſonings and obſervations are of general and eaſy appli- 
cation. Accordingly one would ſuppoſe Mr. Monteſ- 
quieu and Dr. Smith, had the Weſt-Indian ſlavery par- 
ticularly in their eye, when they made the above obſer- 


This is moſt notoriouſly the caſe in Barbadoes. So many blacks 
are now bred to all kinds of trades, that the poor white artificers often 
nnd it difficult to get bread, | 

+ Wealth of Nations, v. 3. p. 37+ See alſo v. 2. p. 87, et ſeq. 
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vations. The whole of the above excellent paſſage is 
true of our preſent ſubject; the latter portion of it parti- 
cularly applies to that part of it we are now treating. 
For * read Cochin Chineſe, for Turkiſh read W:/t 
Indian, for in read ½ for neighbourhood read Ax TIropts, 
and for Mines read Plantations, and the application is 
compleat. 

But while the Turks can procure ſlaves from the 
diſtant provinces of their empire *, and fo long as the 
Weſt Indians can import them from Africa, there is rea- 
ſon to fear that no other inſtruments than the arms of thoſe 
ſlaves will ever be found to ſucceed, or, indeed, will ever 
be, earneſtly, perſevered in, in working the mines of the 
one or the plantations of the other. By the way, Sir, 
ſhould it be objected to the few obſervations I have ven- 
tured to make, on the uſe of implements of huſbandry, That 
I am no planter, I would anſwer, That Dr. Smith certainly 
never was in ancient Rome or Athens, and probably ne- 
ver in any country of ſlavery ; that I queſtion whether 
Mr. Monteſquieu ever examined the Turkiſh and the 
Hungarian mines, and yet that theſe great men reaſon 
moſt admirably and concluſively on flavery ; that, on the 
other hand, I (if it be not a ſpecies of egotiſm to mention 
myſelf, in the ſame ſentence, with two ſuch names) have 
ſeen the Weſt Indian huſbandry for years together ; that, 
though I always diſliked it, I was for ſome time, occa- 
fionally employed in it; and that I never ſaw any thing 
myſterious in the planting of canes and the making of 


ſugar. 

But I, by no means, wiſh the reader to reſt on my 
diftum reſpecting the uſe of the plough. According to 
Mr. Long, it was tried ſucceſsfully in Jamaica, and more 
land was turned up in a day, by a ſingle plough, and more 
effectually (for the hoe does not turn up the ſoil, eſpeci- 
ally the deep ſoil, properly) than could have been effected, 
in the ſame time, by 100 men, Land, which was ploughed 
before it was holed, produced three hhds. of ſugar per acre, 
and by the common mode of culture, it yielded only two. 
The plough itſelf might be uſed, in ſome ſituations, per- 


„Egypt, according to Monſ, Maillet ſends continual colonies of 
6 black ſlaves to the other parts of the Turkiſh empire, and receives, an- 
* nually, an equal number of WHITES, the one brought from the in- 
$ land parts of Africa, the other from Mingrelia, Circaſſia and Tartary.“ 
Hyme's Eſlay on the Populouſneſs of Ancient Nations. 


© haps, 
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© haps, to advantage, or — of labour.” Letters to 
a Young Planter, p. 3. muſt remark that this is the 
opinion of a perſon, who, afterwards, wrote an Apology for 
negro ſlavery; and that he there ſpeaks of Grenada, an 
iſland incomparably more mountainous than Barbadoes. 
I know not whether I ought to mention the planting of 
canes, with the plough, in Cochin China, fince I cannot 
— Mr. Le Poivre's book. It appears, however, 

om a certain author who has quoted him, that the vaſt 
empire of China, ſuppoſed, by ſome, to contain as many 
inhabitants as all Europe, is chiefly ſupplied, from 
Cochin China, with ſugar raiſed by freemen, with the 
plough ; that the annual export of that commodity is 
equal to 500,000 hhds. each 1600 Ib. which conſider- 
ably exceeds the quantity made in the Weſt Indies, by 
all the European colonies put together; and that the 
brown ſugar is ſold at 38. 4d. ſterling per hundred pound, 
white at 6s. 8d. and candied at 8s. © In the Britiſh 
© iſlands, the common price of ſugar, in time of peace, is 
0 2 found to be 258. ſterling per Cwt. In the 
© Eaſt Indies, as I am credibly informed, it is no more 
© than 2s. 6d. And what is the reaſon of this? Why, 
© In the Weſt Indies, ſugar is raiſed and manufactured by 
© llayes, in the Eaſt Indies, by freemen only? * 

The laconic anſwer, as I before intimated, to the few 
hints I have ventured to offer, on the uſe of the plough, 
will probably be, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam.“ But let no 
gentleman ridicule thoſe hints, till he can conſcientiouſly 
affirm, that he has rationally and earneſtly endeavoured to 
reduce to practice, and has actually found impracticable, 
what Mr. Long has written on it's uſe, as the reſult of 
his own experience and obſervation, in the 443 and 12 
following pages, of the firſt vol. of his excellent Hiſtory of 

amaica—a work which no planter ſhould be without. 

t him alſo conſult the political Eſſays on the preſent ſtate 
of the Britiſh empire. Why, therefore,” the author of this 
laſt ingenious work,faſks, p. 279, Why, therefore, will the 
© Weſt Indians not make trial of the plough? That in- 
© dolence, and idea of walking in beaten tracts, which is 
© ſo prevalent in all concerned in the culture of the earth, 


®* Diſpute between Great Britain and Ireland, by the able Dean of 
Glouceſter, 
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© indeed, peculiarly ſo, are the only circumſtances to which 


« ye can refer for an anſwer,” 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


EE 
SIR, 


I MUST now proceed to the moſt mortifying part of 
a mortifying ſubject, that of recounting ſome particu- 
lar inſtances of cruelty and murder, 
When T firſt arrived in the Weſt Indies, _ thing 
I heard and ſaw, concerning a ſtate of mankind ſo new 
to me as ſlavery then was, made a deep impreſſion, and 
ſome things were indelibly ſtamped, on my mind. In- 
deed I could have given a better account of the treatment 
of the negroes, after I had been fix months in Barbadoes, 
than I can at this moment. 
Among many other negroes, who bore more or leſs 
the marks of ill treatment, one of the firſt objects who 
preſented himſelf to my view, on my landing in Barba- 
does, was a negro man, whoſe whole body, his face not 
wholly excepted, was covered with ſcars, moſt of them 
old, but ſome of them recent. One of his legs was loaded 
with an iron ring or boot, at leaſt half an inch thick, and 
upwards of two inches broad, for I never afterwards ſaw 
a larger. I eagerly enquired into the cauſe of what I 
ſaw, and was told that the man had been thus treated by 
his owner, a noted gambler, whom I, afterwards, knew 
to be a barbarous wretch. I aſked by what authority his 
owner thus treated him, and was anſwered, that he was 
his owner's property, who had a right to treat him as he 
pleaſed, From that moment, I ſuſpected that there was 
© ſomething rotten in the ſtate of Denmark.“ Farther 
obſervation verified my ſuſpicion. I had read and heard 
—— deſcriptions of ſlavery ; but never conceived that 
e power of the owner was fo very abſolute and unli- 
mited, as I found it to be. Could ſuch a wretch be pu- 
blicly exhibited, in this country, he would make more 
converts 
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converts to the fide of humanity, than all that has been 
written on the ſubject.— At the bar of either houſe, a negro 
loaded with chains, and covered with ſcars and ſtripes 
would effectually plead the cauſe of his much injured 
countrymen. _. | 

In the year 1773, ſome months after my arrival in 
Barbadoes, I, one morning, ſaw the body of a negro man, 
who had been run through, the foregoing night, it was 
faid, with a ſpit. It lay in the d — of a water- 
courſe, near a fence within which the fact was committed. 
— The neighbours covered it with looſe gravel; but, a 
ſucceeding flood having waſhed off this ſlight covering, 
the naked, putrid corſe was again expoſed to view, and 
removed to a little diſtance, This flave was probably 
killed in the act of theft, to which ſlaves are often prompt- 
by their own bad diſpoſitions, but more frequently, perhaps, 
impelled by the irreſiſtible calls of hunger; which had 
been apparently the caſe with this wretch, whoſe bod 
was much reduced. This deed was never, that I heard 
of, ſo much as inquired into; and the deep impreſſion it 
made on my mind, at the time, is my only reaſon for 
mentioning it. To ſpeak the truth, I wiſh it may make a 
ſimilar impreſſion on the mind of my reader. If it do, he 
will deteſt ſlavery, as long as he lives. The naked body 
of a murdered man lying neglected, or treated, in all re- 
ſpects, like a dead dog, muſt needs be a new and a ſhock- 
ing ſpectacle to any European youth, eſpecially to a coun- 
try youth from Britain, on his fut arrival, in a land of 
ſlavery. 

— time after this, I ſaw a fine, tall, young man, 
whoſe limbs, eſpecially his forearms, bad been cut and 
mangled in a moſt ' ſhocking manner. It was ſaid, and I 
had every reaſon to believe, this was done by a watchman. 
His vitals were not wounded; ſo that he ſtill had ſome 
flight appearances of life ; but it ſeemed to me, impoſſible 
that he ſhould recover. | 

A perſon, juſtly deteſted for his cruelty, tied the hands 
of his negro man behind his back ; then, hoiſting him 
up by them, with the diſlocation of both his ſhoulders, 
whipped him, while thus ſuſpended, very unmercifully. 

J did not ſee this puniſhment inflited ; but the poor 
wretch entirely loſt the uſe of one arm, which was attri- 
buted, by the neighbours, to the cruel treatment * 8 

cribed. 
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ſcribed. His maſter, though a tyrant, was a well in- 
formed man, and probably had a mind to imitate the 
Ruſſian #noute; for I never heard of another inftance of 
of the ſame mode of puniſhment. The fellow either 
naturally was, or this treatment rendered him, deſperately 
wicked; and was afterwards hanged, for attempting a 
rape on a white woman. That he might have been ex- 
tremely rude to the woman, I did not doubt ; but that a 
fellow, diſabled as he was, ſhould make ſuch an attempt, 

ared to me rather improbable. This might have been 

reaſon why his puniſhment was ſo mild. The puniſh- 
ment inflicted on negroes for this crime (an inſtance of 
which happened many years before I went to Barbadoes) 
is too ſhocking for cara gow. 

In one of the towns, I, one evening, heard the report 
of a muſket. Suſpecting miſchief, I immediately repaired 
to the ſtreet from whence the ſound ſeemed to have pro- 
ceeded ; and there beheld one negro man lying dead, and 
another@angerouſly wounded in the neck. The piece 
had been loaded with ſmall ſhot ; and hence, I believe, 
was fired, not with an intention to kill, but only, by 
peppering, as it is there called, to diſperſe a noiſy crowd 

negroes. To pepper negroes, with ſmall ſhot, is not 
common ; but falt or-Guinea-corn, which ſmart, but do 
not materially hurt them, are ſometimes uſed for that 
purpoſe.— At the inſtance of the owner of both the ſlaves, 
an inquiry was made into this affair ; but, though it hap- 
pened in a populous ſtreet, yet as no white perſon was 
preſent, nothing was, or, according to the preſent laws, 
could be proved. 

I once heard the jumper * of one the towns boaſt of 
© a deed without a name.* He boaſted that he killed a 
negro (who, he ſaid, was an out-law, and had inſulted his 
brother) that he took out his heart, and cut his body, to 
uſe his own words, © into pound-pieces.* From the well- 
known barbarity of this ſavage, I readily believed him. 
An affair which he afterwards tranſacted I was compelled 
to believe. An old lady, who had loſt a ſum of money, 
ſent for this fellow, to try, by torturing her own flaves, 
to diſcover the thief, The mode of torture he uſed was 
this. He tied together, at one end, five ſticks, each 


See page 16. 
ſeven 
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ſeven or eight inches in length. Each of the ſlaveꝰ's four 
fingers were put between two of the ſticks; ſo that, 
when the oppoſite ends of the two outſide ſticks were 
ſqueezed, they acted as a ſyſtem of levers, of which the 
fingers were the fulcra, Let any gentleman try the effect 
of a pair of nut-crackers, or other inſtrument, referable 
to the lever, on one of his fingers, and then imagine the 
in to be multiplied fourfold, and he will get ſome faint 
idea of this moſt exquiſite torture. On a ſubſequent ex- 
amination of black witneſſes, beſore a certain ſenſible and 
humane magiſtrate, it appeared that this ſhocking and 
ſingular torture was inflicted in the open hall of the owner's 
houſe, which is fituated in a public ſtreet, and that it was 
ſeen by a gentleman paſſing, whoſe evidence of the tor- 
ture nullified that of the tortured wench concerning the 
theft, If this gentleman's affidavit did not nullify the 
teſtimonies of the reſt of the old woman's negroes, it, at 
leaſt, ſpread ſuch a thick cloud of uncertainty on the 
whole affair, that no capital puniſhment followed. To 
interfere between owner and ſlave, except in the way of 
interceſſion for a runaway, which is often made, is looked 
upon as being very impertinent. He incurred the old 
lady's higheſt diſpleaſure for what ſhe called his officiouſ- 
neſs in looking in at her door; but, when it, afterwards, 
turned out, that the money was ſtolen 7 a white man, 
who was intimate with one of her wenches, ſhe came to 
his houſe and very cordially thanked him, for having 
ſaved the life of the innocent negro who was ſuſpected. 
Neither the owner nor the tormentor ſuffered, or, in- 
deed, could, legally, ſuffer, = puniſhment whatever, for 
thus torturing innocent people. As I am particularly 
acquainted with the above gentleman, I dare mention 
this as a fact, which I can depend upon, as much, if poſ- 
ſible, as if I myſelf had ſeen it; and, to the beſt of my 
recollection, he related it exactly as above.—-I overheard 
the ſame adept in thoſe helliſh myſteries, very near whom 
I lived for a few years, deſcribe a mode of torture which 
he called cat-harping. This is ſuſpending a negro, by 
the thumbs and the great toes, in ſome unnatural 
poſture, of which he did not give a very clear idea, 
* and then whipping him, while thus ſuſpended. I do 
i not recollect whether he ſaid he himſelf had inflicted 
| this torture, or that he had ſeen it inflicted, aches 
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the other he did ſay. On occaſion of this deſcription, a 
gentleman, who heard it, told me there was an inſtance 
of it's having been inflicted, about five and thirty 2 
ago, by a perſon, now alive, who poſſeſſes a large eſtate; 
but who was then a manager. The ſhocking particulars 
I ſhall not relate, becauſe I heard them mentioned only 
as matter of report. 

Should it be aſked why I hint at a deed which I do not 
undertake to ſupport, I would anſwer, that this ſpecies of 
torture has an appropriated name (though I never, but 
once, heard it) that I heard that name + a and that 
the infliction and the inflictor of this torture (who can- 
not poſſibly be diſcovered by my faint alluſion) were men- 
tioned, by a perſon of veracity, as matter of current re- 
port, in the neighbourhood of the m r, who had, 
moreover, the character of being cruel. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, taken together, convince me that this horrid. 
torture has been uſed, though, I firmly believe, it has now 
no exiſtence, in Barbadoes.—It is nevertheleſs proper 
and neceſſary that ſuch deeds ſhould be hint:d at ; 
becauſe what has been may be again; for I know of no- 
thing to hinder owners from torturing their ſlaves, in any 
manner they chuſe. The law takes no cognizance of 
ſuch crimes. | 

X, a man of property, cut off both the ears of Z's ne- 
gro-man. Z, unable, no doubt, to prove the deed, and 
to recover damages, took his revenge by beating X, till, 
as was ſaid, the poor mutilated wretch interpoſed, to pre- 
vent his owner from committing murder. Having reco- 
vered of the blows, X indicted Z, at the ſeſſions, for an 
aſſault. The caſe of aſſault was tried, at leaſt I ſaw both 
the parties appear, in the public Court-houſe, in Bridge- 
town. I do not recollect how the matter terminated : 
but it would be doing extreme injuſtice to the better and 
the middling claſſes of people, not to add that, by them, 
X was univerſally hiſſed and deſpiſed. —l have no acquain- 
tance with this man; but, for the ſake of his connec- 
tions, I am very ſorry that truth and humanity oblige me 
to mention this notorious inſtance of crueltyand meanneſs 
—meannefls, I ſay, not in having had recourſe to the law, 
but in mutilating a helpleſs ſlave. 

I ſincerely lament that, to the above inſtances of cru- 
elty and murder, truth and — conſtrain me to add 
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a fact which affects the community; or, at leaſt, demon- 
ſtrates the total inefficiency of the laws, of Barbadoes— 
a fact, which has never, that I know of, appeared in 
print, and which, though notorious as the meridian ſun, 
will, I dare fay, be diſputed, with the utmoſt virulence 
and obſtinacy.— In Barbadoes, Sir, I am ſorry to fay, 
there are ſome owners, who, when their ſlaves become 
incapable of labour, from age, ill uſage, or diſeaſe, eſpe- 
cially leproſy ; inhumanly expoſe them to every extreme of 
wretchedneſs, by turning them out to ſhift for themſelves. 
The poor creatures generally crawl to Bridge- town, for 
the advantage of begging in that populous place; and 
they are often to be ſeen in the ſtreets, in the very 
laſt ſtage of human miſery, naked, famiſhed, diſeaſed 
and forlorn ; to the great annoyance of the humane 

of the inhabitants, many-of whom I have heard complain 
of this diſgraceful nuiſance. While able, = wander 
about ; and, when their ftrength fails, generally fix in 
ſome corner or thoroughfare, and yank on the caſual 
charity of the paſſengers. 

Beſides ſeveral worn out and leprous negroes, who 
frequented the more public parts of the town, eſpecially 
the market and both the bridges, I particularly remember 
an. expoſed and worn out negro-woman, who was free 
from external diſeaſe, and who was, for a long time, a- 
bout Mr. Jackſon's gate, over the bay; alſo a moſt mi- 
ſerable leprous woman, who lay, for a conſiderable time, 
in the alley parallel to, and between, Broadſtreet and Jew- 
ſtreet. Of the fate of thoſe wretches, I am ignorant 
but thoſe who were ſtationary cannot but be remembered 
by many people. Whether they may be diſpoſed to con- 
firm or to contradict my teſtimony, is quite a different 


© queſtion. —One evening, on paſſing the ruins of a houſe 


which, about three years before, had been thrown down 
by the hurricane, I was alarmed by deep human groans. 
ollowing the ſound, which was my = guide, I per- 
ceived they proceeded from a negro who lay, on the lee- 
ſide of a wall, ſtruggling in the agonies of death. Next 
morning, at dawn, 1 repaired to the place, and beheld 
the naked and extenuated corpſe of a negro woman, ſur- 
rounded with ordure and vermin. She appeared to me to 
ave been a worn out ſlave, and to have died of a flux; 
I ſaw no marks of cutaneous diſeaſe, Would to _ 
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Sir, every man, who may be diſpoſed to think, to write 
8 favourably of ſlavery, had ſeen this melancholy 
e 


The only ſhadow, and it is but a ſhadow, of extenua- 
tion, which can be offered for this criminal practice, is, 
that negroes who are very lazy, or very miſerably oppreſled, 
have been ſometimes known, by certain applications, of 
a corroſive or irritating nature, to induce and keep open, 
ſores upon their legs and feet, to prevent them from work+ 
ing ; juſt as a moſt excellent negro-cooper in Bridge-town 
whom I heard mentioned, cut off one of his hands with 
his adze, upon an unreaſonable daily taſk being impoſed 
on — fellow, who was ſtrongly ſuſpected of the 
above practice, and of pretending to be lunatic ; but who 
was, otherwiſe, in good health, uſed to beg all day, for, 
in every thing that concerned his ſubſiſtence, he ſhewed 
no ſigns of lunacy, and lodged, at night, in an old kit- 
chen-chimney near me; but he was ſo noiſy and fo pro- 
fane, that I was forced to take methods to diſlodge him, 
_— I, at laſt, effected, by rendering his dormitory un- 
tenable. ; | 

Medical people are the — of the extent of ſuch 
practices among the negroes, which, indeed, I do not 
think are very common. Yet I can mention two well 
authenticated inſtances. A certain Doctor found that a 
— — of his, who was a very worthleſs, drunken fellow, 

removed his dreffings, and applied ſome — — 
getable to an ulcerated toe. This ſo exaſperated the Doc- 
tor, that he immediately amputated the toe, which effec- 
tually cured the fellow. Another, whom he had under 
his care, was ſuſpected of a ſimilar practice; and he, at 
* laſt, detected him ſcraping the edges of his ſores with an 
old knife, and about to apply ſome ſtuff of his own. Up- 
on this, the Doctor waſhed the ſores, of which he had 
ſeveral, with a moſt tormenting mixture, I think it was 
ſea-ſalt and rum. The ſores, after this, healed apace 
and his patient was never more troubled with them. 

It is alſo ſaid, that ſome negroes innoculate themſelves 
for leproſy ; but I never could believe this ; for great muſt 
be the lazineſs of that ſlave, and horrid, indeed, muſt be 
the tyranny under which he groans, which could force 
him to induce a diſeaſe, the moſt pitiable, perhaps, which 
afflicts the human 8 granting theſe 8 
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the latter be a fact, their full weight, they never can ex- 
tenuate the brutal practice of abandoning ſuch wretches; 
much leſs worn out, aged and innocent people, who labour 
under no inſectious diſeaſe, or who have no diſeaſe at all. 
— That even leprous negroes are not univerſally aban- 


ſome, negro girl was ſeized with, and died of, this fright- 
ful diſtemper; but her humane owner not only provided 
for her, at home ; but, by ſome means or other, her 
clothes, which were of the beſt kind, were kept clean 
and neat to the laſt. I could mention ſome inſtances of 
white lepers being attended with equal care; and I never 
heard that their attendants ſuffered by this, their humane 
conduct. 

I do not, at preſent, perfe&ly recollect any other acts 
of murder and ſhocking barbarity, which fell within my 
own obſervation, or which I deem ſufficiently authenti- 
cated ; but, to ſay the truth, the murder of ſlaves is an 
occurrence which but too often happens in Barbadoes ; 
and unleſs it has been attended with circumſtances of un- 
common barbarity, is ſeldom heard of, beyond the little 
diſtrict where it happens. No coroner's inqueſt fits on 
the body of a flave ; nor is any y. inquiry made into 
his murder, unleſs at the inſtance of his owner ; but even 
this does not always take place; for the proof of ſuch 
deeds is peculiarly difficult, 

As I ſhall not ſwell this catalogue with deeds for which 

J have no better evidence than general report; or indiſ- 
tinct recollection ; ſo neither ſhall I attempt the imprac- 
ticable taſk of enumerating the endleſs inſtances, not of 
actual, perhaps, but of virtual, murder, by hunger, ſe- 
verity and oppreſſion, which ſpread a caliginous ſhade 
on the annals of ſlavery, in the iſland of Barbadoes. 
This laſt ſpecies of murder is very far from being pecu- 
liar to that iſland ; but, in all ages and nations, ever has 
been, and ever will be, the neceſſary conſequence of hu- 
man creatures being reduced to the condition of brutes, 
by holding all that is dear to them on the baſe and ac- 
curſed tenure of unqualified perſonal bondage. 


It may be ſaid, there are /aws for the puniſhment 
of ſuch enormities, as we have been deſcribing. That 
laws may have been enacted in Barbadoes, for pre- 

| venting 


doned by their owners, I can give one inſtance. A hand- 
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venting or limiting the abuſe of the owner's exorbi- 
tant power, I do not mean to deny ; but, I affirm that 
they lie, in a great meaſure, dormant ;* and are very far 
from being generally and rigorouſly inforced. Men are 
ſometimes puniſhed, in this country, for cruelty to brutes 
but I am ſorry to ſay I know of no inſtance of an owner 
having been even proſecuted for abuſing his ſlave. But no 
laws can reach the nameleſs and endleſs injuries which 
the blacks very often ſuffer from miſcreant white men, 
againſt whom their evidence is nat, in any ſhape, admitted. 
Many of the numerous, poor whites, in Barbadoes, whom 
we ſhall, hereafter, deſcribe, are totally ignorant and re- 
gardleſs of all laws human and divine. Miſera eſt ſer- 
© vitus, ubi jus eſt incertum, incognitum aut iniquum.“ 
It has been affirmed that an owner's regard to his inte- 
reſt, independent of the law, will effectually prevent him 
from abuſing his ſlave ; and ſo it might, were there no 
other principle of action in man. But a regard to inte- 
re/! muſt be a very ſtrong principle in bath parties, or 
their angry paſſions muſt be very weak, if the effect aſ- 
cribed to the former be always produced. If intereſt reſ- 
train the owner from ſeverity, it will more powerfully reſ- 
train the ſlave from inducing that ſeverity ; ſince, to 
ſleep in a ſound ſkin, is {till more the intereſt of the latter 
than of the former. Whence, then, the complaints of 
the ſlaves provocations ? Poſt-horſes and ſand-aſſes, 
though, they have no paſſions which ought to provoke men, 
are often worn out by oppreſſion: Yet it is their owner's 
intereſt to preſerve their lives, as forming a very — pro- 
portion of his property. If a regard to intereſt prevent 
not the gameſter, the drunkard or the ſencualift from ruin- 
ing their ſortunes, why is it expected to work ſuch won- 
ders in defence of the ſlave, who, ſometimes, may fall 
into the hands of a man who unites all theſe characters 
for, in every country, ſuch men are to be found ? Theſe 
arguments will prove to others the futility of this prin- 
ciple. From long obſervation, I am convinced that the 
owner's regard to his intereſt is, by no means, a ſufficient 
barrier againſt his tyranny, eſpecially when provoked. 


» © If flaves were treated with more humanity than they 6zNzRALLY are, 
5 and the laws of this iſland, for the ordering and governing of them, 
6 wwere duly put in execution, they might be rendered very uſeful as well ag 
valuable.“ Hall's Laws of Barbadoes, note at the end of No, 82. 
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But I do not affirm that it is no check, or that, on ſome 
owners, it may not be an effectual check. — Thoſe who 
are called liſe negroes ſometimes experience the melancholy 
conſequences of their preſent poſſeſſor not being much in- 
tereſted in their welfare. A bad man, who 1s to hold a 
ſet of negroes, for example, only during the life of an in- 
firm wife, may be ſuſpected of not being very anxious for 
their preſervation. + The miſerable lot of ſuch ſlaves is 
univerfally conſidered as the very worſt condition in which 
they can be ſituated. But for the laws and cuſtoms of 
their — Britiſh IO would too often be as 
ill uſed as life-negroes; for human nature is every where, 
nearly the ſame. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
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I Shall, now, with all poſſible candour and impartiality, 


give a general ſketch of the character of the whites in 
Barbadoes ; with reſpe& to humanity and its contrary. 

The ladies, as will naturally be ſuppoſed, deſerve the 
firſt place on fhe fide of humanity—a virtue which many 
of them carry to an exceſs, which is not only troubleſome 
to their huſbands, but really injurious to their ſlaves. To 


the humanizing influence of the ſofter ſex, who are pro- 


portionably far more numerous in Barbadoes than in an 

other Britiſh colony, the negroes are undoubtedly in- 
debted, in a great meaſure, Br the ſuperior lenity they 
experience in that iſland. ' But humanity is not the only 
amiable trait in the character of the Barbadian ladies. 
Their cxconomy, ſobriety, fidelity and attachment to their 


| huſbands deſerve much praiſe. They would ſuſpect me 


+ © Tenants for life or dower wilfully deſtroying or diſabling ſuch ne- 
© groes, to pay treble their value to the party In reverſion Laws of Bar- 
badoes, No. 117, cl. 18. But flaves may be harraſſed a thouſand ways 
without immediately diſabling or deſtroying them ; and when they are ſo 
diſabled or deſtroyed, the perpetrator remains to be convicted! 
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of flattery, were I to exempt them from the common fail- 
ings of their ſex—affeQation—a preference of frivolous 
men and frivolous accompliſhments, and a little indulgence 
in ſcandal, that bane of every ſmall communi — — 
tlemen of the learned proſeſſions, in point of humanity, 
are ſcarcely inferior to the ladies.— The inhabitants of 
the towns may, in general, be ſaid to be humane. Many 
of them, indeed, treat their domeſtics with a degree of 
indulgence, which, in their preſent uncultivated ſtate (for 
the foppiſh dreſs of the black beaux and belles does not 
conſtitute cultivation) they are in general but ill able to 
bear, and which they very often abuſe. Hence, the fid- 
dling, dancing, drinking, gambling, and the conſequent 
quarrels, thefts and burglaries, which, every night, more 
or leſs, diſturb the peace, and prey on the property of the 
inhabitants of Bridge-town.— Many of the independent 
owners of plantations juſtly deſerve places, and ſome of 
them eminent places, on the fide of humanity. I faid in- 
dependent; ſince, without independence, an owner's hu. 
manity is likely to be little felt by his flaves. The quan- 
tity, quality and price of the proviſions which a planter, 
who is indebted to his town-agent, can procure, depend 
almoſt ſolely on the will and good pleaſure of the latter, 
Should the poor planter complain, the levying of an exe- 
cution, or the forecloſing of a mortgage, are arguments 
powerful to filence him. I need not add, that, beſides 
their inability to provide properly for their ſlaves, owners, 
whoſe affairs are involved, are under ſtrong temptations 
to over-work them, in order to get out of debt. 
The proportion of humane country people who are not, 
like the town's people, ſubjected, in a body, to the view, it 
is impoſſible to aſcertain. Some managers are of the mid- 
dling and the better ſorts of people, others of a claſs which 
we {hall preſently ſketch; and a few gentlemen of good 
education and in eaſy circumſtances, exerciſe that profeſ- 
ſion. Theſe laſt may naturally be ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for humanity ; eſpecially as they can live in- 
dependent of their employment, as managers. But where 
a man's bread depends ſolely on that employment, he 
muſt, of courſe, accommodate his conduct, towards the 
ſlaves, more to the will of his employer than to his own ; 
and where his continuance in place depends, as it too 
often does, on that firſt of all objects, large crops, the 
: C4 ſlave 
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fave will ſuffer hardſhip from a hand which reluctantly 
impoſes it. 

With reſpect to white inhabitants, Barbadoes is pecu- 
liariy circumſtanced. The lands in that iſland were ori- 
— cleared and cultivated by bond- ſervants of that 

eſcription. This circumſtance accounts for Barbadoes 
having even at this day, a far greater proportion of whites 
than any other European ſettlement in the Weſt Indies. 
In 1676, it contained about 50,00 whites,* a great 
rt of whom have fince emigrated ; but, before the great 
wurricane in 1780, the whites were ſtill computed at 
22, 00, f a ulation, F itſelf, proportionably greater 
than that of — in Ng Re 1 to 90. a To this 
number of whites, the buſineſs of the plantations, now 
cultivated by negroes, cannot give employment; there 
being no departments for them to fill, except thoſe of ma- 
nager, book-keeper, diſtiller and driver. As every plan- 
tation however, muſt ſend, or ought to ſend, its propor- 
tion of whites into the militia, many of them are ſtill 
retained on the eſtates, where they obtain a very ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence by cultivating, with their own han''s, little odd 
ſkirts of land which they hold as tenants, by this kind of 


* _ the Hiſtory of the European Settlements in America, vol. 
V+. P+ 7. 

+ One of the cauſes of depopulation aſſigned by Dr. Franklin, is The 
Introduction of Slavez, The negroes brought into the Engliſh ſugar 
© iſlands, have greatly diminiſhed the whites there. The poor are by this 
means, deprived of employment, while a few families acquire vaſt 
eſtates, which they ſpend on foreign luxuries ; and educating their 
children in the habit of thoſe luxuries, the ſame income is needed for 
the ſupport of one, that might have maintained one hundred. The 
whites who have flaves, not labouring, are enfeebled, and therefore 
not ſo generally prolific ; te flaves, being worked too hard, and ill fed, , 
their conſtitutions are broken, and the deaths among them are more than the 
births ; ſo that a continual ſupply is needed from Africa» The northern 
colonies having few flaves, increaſe in whites. Slaves alſo pejorate 
the families that uſe them; the white children become proud, dif- 
guſted with labour, and being educated in idleneſs, are rendered unfit 
to get a living hy induſtry.* Thoughts on the Peopling of Countries» 
t The area of Barbadoes, according to Guthrie, or rather Templeman, 
is 140 ſquare miles, equal to that of the Iſſe of Wight; but Mayo, in 

is map, makes it, I think, 106000 acres, or 165 5-8ths ſquare mileg, * 
which 1 adopt, as being, probably, more accurate. Great Britain, on 
an area of about 77200 ſquare miles, is computed to contain about 

oo, ooo of people. I have juſt ſeen a map of Europe, which makes the 
area of Great Britain nearly 100, 00 ſquare miles : but from what au- 
thority I cannot tell, "I TENT ä 
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military tenure. That all the lands in Barbados originally 
were, and that parts of them flill are, cultivated by 
WHITES, are circumſtances the more worthy of attention, 
as it has been boldly aſſerted, that white men cannot 
ſtand field-labour in the Weſt-Indies. In the ſequel, it 
will appear, that, in caſe of the abolition of the ſlave- 
trade, there will be no neceſſity whatever to ſubſtitute 
white hands for black ones, in planting the ſugar-cane 
yet, did ſuch neceſſity exiſt, L do not ſee why temperate, 
ſeaſoned white men might not perform that labour, in the 
open fields, which, in — they often do perform 
among buſhes in the ſides of gullies and other rough 
ground where they are expoſed to the ſcorching ſun, with- 
out having much refreſhment from the cooling breeze. — 
Why cannot white field-labourers ſtand the climate, as 
well as ſailors, houſe, mill and ſhip-carpenters, plumbers, 
copper-ſmiths, black-ſmiths, brick-layers, and maſons of 
that colour? The fact is, that, in Barbadoes many whites 
of beth ſexes, till the ground, without any aſſiſtance from 
negroes, and poor white-women often walk many miles 
loaded with the produce of their little ſpots, which they 
exchange in the towns for ſuch European goods as they 
can afford to purchaſe. —The reſt of the poor whites ſub- 
fiſt by fiſhing, by the mechanic employments juſt men- 
tioned, or by keeping little retail-ſhops ; and ſome of 
theſe laſt make a practice of buying ſtolen goods from the 
negroes, whom they encourage to plunder their owners, 
of every thing that is portable. 

Many of the poor whites are diſpoſed to take, and too 
many of them do take, every advantage over the negroes 
which the laws“ leave in their power. Some of them too 
much depend, for a ſubſiſtence, on robbing the ſlaves 
of, or, at leaſt, taking, at their own prices, the trifling 
commodities the poor things may be carrying to market, 
or, by ſeizing and z/lzgally converting to their own uſe, 
articles of greater value which the ſlaves may have pur- 
loined from their owners. Should a flave ſtruggle, as 
he often will, to retain the difputed article, a beating is, 
ſometimes, added to the robbery, as it is juſtly called, by 
the better ſort of people. For ſuch uſage the party injured 
has no redreſs, for he often dares not complain to his 


ee Hall's Laws of Barbadoes, Na. 164, cl. 3. 
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owner, and, when he does, the fact remains 1 be proved. 
Thus a poor field-negro, after having travelled eight or 
ten miles, on Sunday, is frequently robbed, by ſome 
town-plunderer, within a ſhort diſtance of his (or her) 
market,. and returns home, fatigued by the journey, and 
chagrined from having loſt a precious 4 — and, 

rhaps, the fruits of his addreſs, on the foregoing night. 

o me it has often been matter of nr Warr as. Jy that 
white men are ſo ſeldom knocked on the head, in conſe- 
quence of injuries ſo intolerable. I have heard both 
owners and managers regret that ſlaves are ſo much 
in the power of ill- diſpoſed whites, in this very reſpect, 
and humanely conſider the theft of a few canes, a bottom 
of ſugar, &c. as a venial kind of treſpaſs, which they 
were often to expect; adding, that even when the article 
ſtolen was more conſiderable, as a pot of ſugar, a jar of 
rum or melaſſes, &c. they much rather wiſhed that the 
ſlave ſhould have the uſe of it, than a worthleſs white 
man. I am inclined to think that this is almoſt the only 
evil which the ſlaves in Barbadoes ſuffer in a greater de- 
gree, than thoſe in the other iſlands, owing to the greater 
number of poor whites with which that iſland abounds : 
nor do I ſee how on the preſent ſyſtem of things, this 
ſore grievance can be remedied. 

In conſequence of this redundancy of white men, in 
| Barbadoes, their wages, as ſervants on plantations (and, 
indeed, as clerks in the towns) are pitifully low; and 
are, ſometimes, paid in indifferent produce, charged to 
them at a price which their creditors cannot allow, when 
they take ſuch produce in payment for the coarſe clothes, 
which the poor fellows may have taken up, at a price, 
proportioned to the diſtance and uncertainty of the pay - 
ment. Their diet, in general, is both coarſe and ſcanty, 
ſo ſcanty, indeed, that, in order to get victuals, they are, 
ſometimes obliged to connive at the villainies of the prin- 
cipal negroes on the eſtates. Hence ſome of the book- 
keepers, diſtillers and drivers become worthleſs and aban- 
doned ; and, in truth, as unworthy of truſt as the negroes 
themſelves. 

It cannot be expected that men thus treated ſhould, in 
general, be diſtinguiſhed for humanity ; but their want of 
that virtue is the leſs felt by the ſlaves, as the former are 
always under the immediate controul of the owners or 


managers. 
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any, ws — ſuch men become managers, which 


ometimes do, we may eaſil what uſe 
ill make of the — or, - ary the very — 
powers annexed to that ſtation. Indeed they, ſometimes, 
loſe their employment, merely on account of their ſeve- 
rity. It is alſo true, that the negroes, if they diſlike a 
er, though, perhaps, without any good reaſon, 
ſometimes teize and harraſs him, till they provoke him to 
treat them with ſeverity; and then they run with com- 
plaints to the attorney or the owner, who, perhaps, is more 
to blame than either, by putting it out of the manager's 


power to feed the e well, and to work them mode- 


us, Sir, in ſome inſtances, the ill treatment of the 
Nave is owing to the inhumanity or ill temper of the ma- 
nager; or, in ſome degree, to thoſe of the driver; in 
others to the inhumanity, parſimony or ſtraitened circum- 
ſtances of the owner; in others, again, to the perverſe- 
neſs of the ſlave himſelf, who, it muſt be remembered, is 
not paid for the labour which he is compelled by ftripes to 
undergo, When all theſe cauſes are combined, which, 
from the nature of the thing, cannot but, ſometimes, 
happen, the ſlave muſt be completely wretched, and every 
perſon concerned in his treatment, unhappy. 

From the —_— facts and obſervations, we may 
draw this general concluſion, which may, afterwards, be 
uſeful to us in our reaſonings : That all poſſible caſes of ill 
treatment reſult, either mediately or immediately, = the 
REPUGNANCY (for it cannot properly be called a relation) 
which neceſſarily ſubſi/ts between thoſe natural enemies 0WNER 
and SLAVE. This, (ſays Locke, &) is the perfect con- 
© dition of ſlavery, which is nothing elſe but the fate of 
© war continued, between a lawful conqueror and a cap- 
© tive.” 

On the other hand, it is perhaps equally certain, That, 
in countries where the greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
in a ſtate of abſolute, unconditional ſlavery, the little pro- 
tection and happineſs which the ſlaves enjoy, muſt be ow- 
ing more to the lenity, good ſenſe and ſpirit of particular 
owners than to any protecting laws which can be deviſed 
to bind ſuch communities. Laws framed by owners (eſpe- 


® On Government, b. 2+ ch. 4. 
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cially by owners who are greatly out-numbered by their 
ſlaves | muſt, at beſt, be eaſily eluded, partial if not op- 
eſlive in their nature, and feeble in their operation. All 
iſtory bears witneſs to theſe truths, at the ſame time, 
that they are, with demonſtrative evidence, deducible from 
the conſtitution of the human mind. According to an- 
© cient practice,” ſays Hume, all checks were on the in- 
« fertor, to reſtrain him to the duty of Jubm:ſſion : none 
© on the ſuperior, to reſtrain him to the rectprocdl duties 
© of gentleneſs and humanity.* He might have extended 
this obſervation to the colonies of ſome modern European 
ſtates, of the ſlave-laws, of which, we may truly ſay, 
Humana malignas 
Cura dedit leges. Ovp. 
We have ſeen how the white ſervants and the ſlaves, 
in general, are treated in Barbadocs. There are no 
bond-jervants now in that iſland. The laſt, I believe, 
who were ſold there, were a few of the deluded people, 
whoſe lives were juſtly forfeited, to the laws of their coun- 
try, in 1745. One of them {till ſurvives; and it will 
not be foreign to my ſubject to mention what I heard of 
his hiſtory.—His maſter having underſtood that the high- 
landers could not properly be called freemen, in their own 
country, took it for granted, that they were ſlaves, in 
the ſame ſenſe with the negroes in Barbadoes ; for it is 
probable that he could not diſtinguiſh between an oppreſ- 
five and uſurped domination, and a patriarchal kind of do- 
minion which though, like all other ſpecies of arbitrary 
power, it was often abuſed, and therefore was deſervedly 
aboliſhed, was yet founded on ancient cuſtom, and, on the 
whole, was agreeable, if not, perhaps, flattering, to the 
prejudices of the people, He, accardingly, treated the 
man with great ſeverity ; and, at laſt, prpeeeded to ſuch 
exceſſes, that the blood of the highlander was rouſed, and 
he proceeded to equal exceſſes, in his turn. His maſter, 
finding his ſervitude altogether unprofitable, and that he 
was not to be reformed by ſtripes and chains, gave him 
his freedom. How he afterwards ſubſiſted, I know not 
but he has for ſome years lodged in the poor-houſe in 
Bridge-town, totally blind and ſuperannuated, He is at 
no loſs for food in that hoſpitable place; but people are 


| ® Effay on the Populouſneſs of Ancient Nations. 
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too apt to give him money and ſtrong drink, with which, 
I imagine, he was always accuſtomed to beſot himſelf. 
His countrymen are at no other expence with him than 
giving him his dinner, on the anniverſary of their tutelar 

aint.* His companions, I heard, were very well treated, 
and probably deſerved good treatment better than he did ; 
for 1 reaſon to think his temper was always obſti- 
nate, and, like the temper of moſt Britons, peculiarly 
unadapted for a ſtate of ſlavery. 

Kenneth Morriſon, a poor, but unoffending, highlan- 
der, was reduced to the hard neceſſity of indenting himſelf 
to the maſter of a Weſt Indian ſhip, who ſold him, as a 
bond-ſervant, in Barbadoes, many years ago. He was 
treated with great cruelty, and, in particular, was let 
down into an old well, as a place of confinement. Luck- 
ily he was able to prove this fact; and ſued for and ob- 
tained his freedom. Having been a good ſcholar and a 
ſober man, he commenced teacher ; and, in that capacity, 
was ſo fortunate as to attract the notice of the Governor 
0 think, Governor Grenville) who diſcovered his merit, 
ſent him home for holy orders, and gave him a pariſh. 

Having arrived at a reſpectable ſtation, he did not forget 
that excellent maxim, Non ignarus mali, miſeris ſuc- 
© currere diſco.* He had ſuffered perſecution, and had 
© learned 9 Obtaining a place in the commiſſion of 
the peace, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſpirited, inflexible 
adherence to juſtice, and — not perſons in judg- 
ment ;' a conduct which, in moſt countries, will be 
more applauded by the poor than by the rich. Mr. Mor- 
riſon was many years rector of St. James's pariſh ; and 
died, eight or nine years ago, much regretted, eſpecially 
by the indigent and the unprotected. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


The Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh have ſocieties for the relief of their 
poor countrymen, which were particularly uſeful to many diſtreſſed ſea- 
faring men during the late war. The writer of theſe letters had the ho- 
nour to be box-keeper or treaſurer to one of thoſe ſocieties, when he left 
Barbadoeg—a circumſtance which he does not mention out of vanity 
but he thinks the public ought to know that the perſon who now ad- 
dreſſes them was deemed worthy of confidence, in that, as well as in a 
gepartmeat of greater importance, 

: 1 Sterne. 
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SIR, 
PAVING iven a free, but a candid and impartial, 


ſketch of the general condition of the ſlaves, and of 
the character 'of the whites, ſo far as it is concerned in 
the preſent ſubject, I ſhould now proceed to a more pleaſ- 
ing taſk, that of paying my little tribute of juſt applauſe 
to the virtues of ſome worthy individuals. But unneceſſary 
perſonal alluſions of any kind ＋ juſtly be conſidered as 
entirely foreign to a ſubject of this public nature, not to 
mention the tendency they have to awaken detraction *; 
to which, however, the c ers I now have chiefly in 
view may bid defiance. Suffice it, therefore to ſay, that 
there are gentlemen reſiding chiefly or entirely in Bar- 
badoes, who ſtudy to make their ſlaves happy—as happy 
as is compatible with their preſent debaſed flate—a ſtate, 
however, from which one or two worthy perſons are en- 
deavouring to raiſe them; and, I have been told, with a 
romiſing degree of ſucceſs. A few gentlemen of Bar- 
oes, who reſide conſtantly in England, and whom uni- 
verſal fame allows to poſſeſs the moſt conſummate good- 


* All ſmall communities are, more or leſs, infeſted with ſlanderers. 
In Barbadoes, ſuch perſons do not always content themſelves with whi 

ing defamation 5 but I have known the two preſſes teem, for months 
together, not with political, only, but with indecent and virulent, per- 
ſonal invective. This aſſertion and ſeveral others I have advanced, I 
could ſupport, if neceſſary, by extracts from a collection of Barbadoes 
papers, now in my hands. I have no perſonal cauſe to complain of the 
anonymous writers of Barbadoes, having never been once ſo much as al- 
luded to by them. But 1 always deteſted the practice of ſeribbling in 
newſpapers, on any other, at leaſt, than general ſubjects. In no newſ- 

per, did 1 ever make even the remoteſt perſonal allufion, except, 
n a piece figned Ofavius, in the Barbadoes Mercury, of November 13th 
1784. That piece was intended to place in the proper point of view the 
character of a reſpectable gentleman of the Iſland who poſſeſſes good 
qualities, which he in vain endeavours to conceal, and who had been ra- 
ther lightly indeed, than injuriouſly treated, by one of thoſe ſcribblers. 


ann vit never Was anſwered, — 
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neſs of heart, take care that their eſtates be ſupplied with 
proper ſtores of all kinds. I have always underſtood that 
the managers of thoſe gentlemen have it in their power, 
and are /trifly ordered to treat the ſlaves humanely. 
But, Sir, there is ſome reaſon to think, that many 
worthy Planters who reſide in this country, do not know 
every thing that paſſes on their eſtates, in the Weſt 
Indies ; but this I know, that an apprentice to one of 
the eminently humane gentlemen I allude to, was almoſt 
killed with downright drudgery; and was ſo much 
pinched in his food, that his father, who was well able 
to maintain him, and who lived at the diſtance of 
three miles, was obliged to ſend daily ſupplies of dreſſed 
victuals for him and his fellow-'prentice, a youth from 
this country, For this ill treatment, I am confident, 
the manager alone was blameable ; for, during the firſt 
ars of his apprenticeſhip, the lad made no complaints, 
ving, at that time, had no reaſon to find fault with his 
treatment. The plantation was then ſuperintended by 
a gentleman, who never had it in his nature to treat any 
human being ill. I have ſince heard the young man ſay, 
that he was then treated with a fatherly attention; and 
FI. that he often dined at the gentleman's table. 
his worthy perſon gave up the management, I think, 
on account of his advanced age; and was ſucceeded by 
a young tyrant, who not only harraſſed and ſtarved, but 
often hor/e-whipt the youth, (for it is unlawful to beat 
a white apprentice with a coto- cin] after he had attained 
his eighteenth or nineteenth year, was near fix feet tall, 
and knew his buſineſs well. When decent, well edu- 
cated, white apprentices were thus treated, it is eaſy to 
gueſs what the negroes ſuffered. Indeed I have heard, 
and I believe, that he ruled them with a rod of iron ; 
and, particularly that, while a batchelor, he, ſometimes, 
treated ſome of the young wenches ill, for no other rea- 
ſon, but becauſe they refuſed to ſubmit to his luſt. 


Vice ſerves as a foil to illuſtrate virtue. By way of 
compenſation to the inhabitants of Barbadoes, for having 
ſtigmatized an individual of their number, I muſt beg 
leave, Sir, to deviate a little farther from my plan, while 
I commemorate the virtues of the moſt reſpectable, I may 


well ſay venerable, Weſt Indian gentleman, I ever _ 
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the honour of knowing. The perſon I allude to, was 
the late HENRY BIS Hor, Eſq. who was generally known 
by - the name of the old Gentleman in Speights.—The 
excellent education he gave his children bear witneſs 
to his parental care, s a guardian, I have repeat- 
edly heard his praiſes celebrated. As an owner, he was 
indulgent, even to a fault; for a fault there certain- 
ly is, in exceſſive indulgence to faves. On their com- 
plaining of the ſeverity of any of his managers, I have 
heard him ſpeak to his man of buſineſs to this effect, 
© Write to that fellow to take care what he does; for 
© will not ſuffer him, or any man, to abuſe my people.“ 
When any barbarous deed was mentioned in his hearing, 
Mr. B. would openly exclaim, The ſcoundrel ought to 
© be hanged! !” Such, I remember, was his indignant 
language, on ſeeing three wretches carried paſt his door, 
who were chained together, and had been moſt barbarouſly 
! whipt, and brutally treated by their owner, who, by his cruel- 
! ty, has fince rapidly reduced himſelf to beggary. It is not 
|: wonderful that ſuch a man ſhould be hated by all, and 
both hated and feared by moſt, of thoſe whoſe praiſe 
would be diſhonour. Some cowardly miſcreant, whom, 


0 no doubt, Mr. B's. freedom had offended, one night, 
| ; . fired a muſket loaded with ball, into the apartment, 
I! where he ſlept. Though Mr. B. had, in the earlier 
li part of his life, carried on a very great trade with the 
U 


Americans, he was a declared enemy to their cauſe; and, 
i from principle and conviction, was moſt firmly and con- 
ſcientiouſly attached to his Sovereign and to this coun- 
try—a ſentiment, indeed, in which Mr. B. was, by no 
means, ſingular. I well remember, his ſending (by a 
perſon who had lived with him about five and thirty 
years) to the commanders in chief of the fleet and army 
in America, each a hogſhead of his beſt old rum, to 
drink ſucceſs to the Britiſh arms.—Theſe few looſe 
anecdotes, which I know to be true, will give a juſter idea 
than a laboured, fulſome panegyric, of the character of a 
man who did honour to the iſland of Barbadoes, and who 
would have done honour to any country, Such, Sir, 
are the very terms in which I have, more than once, 
heard Mr. B. mentioned by a certain honourable and 
worthy perſon, now deceaſed, an honeſt man and a 
faithful, well informed ſervant and Repreſentative of his 

Sovereign, 
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overeign ; whoſe praiſe was, on every account, eſtim- 
able; and, it is well known, that he never deſcended 
to the meanneſs of flattery.— Mr. B. died, much re- 
gretted, by every good man, who had the honour of his 
acquaintance, in the year 1781, aged 83. 


His funeral ſermon, preached by a certain learned, dili- 
gent and worthy clergyman, who, in the diſcharge of his 
uty, never gave © flattering titles unto man,” was one 
of the very few diſcourſes of the kind to which I have 

liſtened with fatisfaftion. . | 
Some account of the late Joſeph Callender, a humane, 
ſenſible, placid and facetious old Quaker, ought to follow 
that of Mr. B. whoſe conſtant companion he was, for 
a ſeries of years; and who did himſelf infinite credit by 
the choice of ſuch a friend. But I have already too 
much receded from my plan. I muſt obſerve, however, 
that J. C. has often told me, that though he had ſpent a 
long life in Barbadoes, he never was moleſted, in any 

manner, by a negro! 1 

I dare appeal, Sir, to every good man in the iſland of 
Barbadoes, whether, in theſe inſtances, I have aimed at 
deceiving the living, out of reſpect for the dead. 
ar I I have the honour to be, &c. 


„r 
SIR, - | 


NEED not inform you—that more of our words and 
* phraſes than men generally ſuppoſe are looſe, unmean - 
ing, and indefinite; and—that education engrafts on the 
human mind prejudices which the moſt acute philoſophers 
have not always been able to diſtinguiſh from original 
principles in our nature. In this ſubject, we have ex- 
amples of, as well as exceptions from, theſe poſitions. 


Of looſe indefinite words and phraſes we have but too 
many examples; for moſt of the controverſies which 
i «+ « 06's | bot YWw# & in 
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in all ages have perplexed arid tormented mankind, are 
founded on them. Thus when we ſay, A Spaniard, or 
any other ſubject of an abſolute monarchy, is a ſlave, 
and, A negro, in the Weſt Indies, is a flave, we make two 
— ifferent affirmations, ariſing from the very different 
enſes of the word aue. The maſter of a ſervant or ap- 
prentice differs ſo entirely from the maſter of a ſlave, 
that, knowing how apt men are to be miſled by looſe, 
Ser. terms, we chooſe, in theſe. letters, to write 

WNER and ſſave * rather than maſter. and ſlave F. 
Again, mercy to a horſe differs from mercy to a man; and 
J fincerely wiſh, there was not a ſimilar difference be- 
tween humanity to a flave, in a country of ſlayery, and 
humanity to a freeman in a free country. Thoſe puniſh- 
ments would be accounted cruel, in this kingdom fat : 
leaſt if arbitrarily inflited) which paſs, in the Weſt 


dies, for nothing more than ordinary diſcipline. 


The advocates for a bad cauſe; in order to make © the 
© worſe appear the better reaſon,” are often forced to avail 
themſelves of the imperfection of language we are ſpeak- 
ing of. Thus, when the apologifts for ſlavery aſſert, 
that the negro-ſlaves in the Weſt Indies are not in a 
worſe condition than the poor in England, they plainly 
can mean, by the word //ave, nothing more than what 
is commonly meant by the word drudge, or a perſon who 
toils hard, and lives on a poor diet. The great Locke, 
who was well accuſtomed to reſolve complex into their com- 
ponent ſimple ideas did not confound thoſe terms. I con- 
© feſs,” ſays he, we find among the Jews, as well as 
© other nations, that men did fell themſelves ; but, it is 
© plain, this was only to drudgery, not to flavery} Nor 
has that able and accurate reaſoner, Dr. A. Smith, con- 
founded them. © The Blacks, ſays he, who make the 


* Ownrxn ard ſlave, expreſſing the property the former abſurdly 
claims in the perſon of the latter. For the derivation of the word ſlavey 
ſee the Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 5, 


P. 543. 

© The adlen names of maffer and flave, the moſt mortiſying and depreſ- 
6 1 of all diſtinctions to human nature, were aboliſhed.“ Hiſtory of 
Charles V. vol. 1. p. 49. The benign ſpirit of Chriſtianity effected this 


great change. For an excellent account of the manner in which our 


religion operated on the manners, the opinions and the civil rights of the 
Europeans, ſee vol. 1. p. 321. of the ſame admirable work. Conſult 
alſo the Spirit of Laws, b. 1 25. 

1 On Government, B. 2. ch. 4+ 
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© greater part of the inhabitants both of the ſouthern 
© colonies upon the continent, and of the Weſt India 
© iſlands, as they are in a flate of ſlavery, are, no doubt, 
© in a worſe condition than the pooreſt people either in Scot- 
© land or Ireland. We muſt not, however, upon that 
© account, imagine that they are worſe fed. 1 But, by 
the way, Sir, had Dr. A. Smith ever ſeen the treatment of 
the ſlaves, he would have ſaid, That, in proportion to 
their labour at leaſt, they are often much worſe fed than 
any ſet of people in theſe kingdoms. 

e labouring poor in England, it hath been aid, are 
ſlaves to — If this be the blind metaphyſical quid- 
dity which hath cauſed ſo much wrangling in the ſchools, 
then our adverſaries miſtake their men, for (ſome) Engliſh 
philoſophers, not Engliſh peaſants, are enſlaved by it. If 
that neceſſity be meant, which binds man to his ſocial 
duties, then, I apprehend, the monarch on the throne is 
as much ſubjected to it as the peaſant at the plough-tail. 
If by neceſſity be underſtood, that law which faid, © In 
© the ſweat of thy face, ſhalt thou eat bread,” then the 
Engliſh peaſant has the comfort to know that this merci- 
ful doom is not confined to him alone, but extends to 
every huſbandman and manufacturer in the world. —The 
Britiſh poor, like the poor in all countries, certainly do 
ſuffer hardſhips, ſome of which are unavoidable, and others 
the effects of their own vices; but both muſt he carefully 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe more-galling miſeries which pro- 
ceed from the uſurped and abuſed power of tyrants, In 
common, too, with all their ſpecies, from the prince to 
the beggar, they feel © the heart-ach, and the thouſand na- 
© tural ſhocks x ts fleſh is heir to.” Whips and chains and 
tortures are arbitarily ſuperadded to compleat the wretch- 
edneſs of the ſlave. And, Sir, is it nothing to be exemp- 
ed from thoſe whips and chains and tortures ? Is it no- 
_ 1 have property, perſon and life effectually pro- 
8 | 

But let us, for a moment, allow, That the condition 
of the Engliſh poor is not better than that of negro-ſlaves, 
will it not follow, a fortiori, that the condition of the 
Scotch and the Iriſh poor is worſe? Whence comes it, 
then, that miſerable deo tland and miſerable Ireland, far 


Wealth of Nations, vol. 3. p. 4504 
2 from 
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from tequiring or receiving any foreign ſupplies of people; 
ſend abroad ſo many ſupernumerary inhabitants, and fur- 
niſh ſo many thouſands and tens of thouſands of brave 


and hardy ſoldiers and ſailors, to ſtand or fall by the fide 


of the Engliſh, in fighting the battles of their country? 
Thus, on the ſuppoſition, that the condition of the Weſt 
Indian flaves is as good as that of the Engliſh poor, it muſt 
be better than that of the poor of the ſiſter kingdoms ;- 
and, conſequently, ſupplies of negroes from Africa are 
ſo very far from being neceſſary, that a vaſt ſurplus of 
the blacks might be ſent to people ſome uncultivated re- 
ion. | .- 
But this parallel, though execrable, is intereſting. Let 
us therefore examine it a little more cloſely. Had it been 
fairly drawn, houſe-negroes in the Weſt Indies, would 
have been compared to domeſtic ſervants, in this country; 
artificers to artificers ; and field-negroes to peaſants. 
With reſpect to food and clothes, I readily allow that the 
firſt clafles are as nearly on a level, as they can be, in 
countries ſo different; and, from a houſe-negro, not a 
fourth part of the eafy buſineſs of a family is exacted, 
that an Engliſh ſervant performs. But can an Engliſh 
ſervant be flogged, or hampered in irons, at the pleaſure 
of his maſter? Can he be turned out to be loaded with 
dung, or to dig in the field, with a cow-ſkin ſmackin 
behind him ? 1 do not fay, that houſe negroes, in = 
experience ſuch viciflitudes ; for very many of them never 
dug a cane hole, or received a ſevere ſtripe, in their lives; 
but, ſuch viciſſitudes, al of them are liable to experience. 
he condition of the black artificers approaches, in a 
general way, to that of white ones in this country, al- 
owing, as before, for the effects of caprice and tyranny. 
Here the artificer, though he works, incomparably harder, 
has greatly the advantage of the houſe-negro ; for he is 
very often let out, and thoſe who hire artificers do not 
puniſh them, unleſs they be very worthleſs, and then, they 
do it by the owner's authority. Between the field-negro 
and the Britiſh peaſant, God forbid the compariſon ſhould 
hold good. Say, the latter works harder if you will, and 
lives as poorly as the former; ſtill, thank Heaven | he 
ſuffers not half the miſeries of ſlavery.—The peaſant can 
chuſe or change his employer ; the negro is enſlaved for 


_ life, —The peaſant /s; the ſlave /abours on d 
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Bad weather and the long winter evenings give the pea- 
ſant ſome reſpite from the hardeſt parts of .his toil ; the 
negro drudges almoſt l hay 
cannot be ſeparated from him; that of the negro, alas 
is often ſcattered to the four winds.— The peaſant may 
defend his perſon againſt any aggreſſor ; at the negro's 

peril, does he lift his hand againſt the meaneſt white 
man, who may chuſe, in the abſence of whites, to attack 
him.—The perſons and the chaſtity of the peaſant's wife 
and daughter are moſt effectually guarded from violence. 
— Before the negroe's face, whenever his owner or ma- 
_ thinks fit, his wife or daughter may be expoſed 
naked and ſcourged by the ruthleſs hand of a driver : and 
will it be affirmed that their chaſtity is never violated 
with abſolute impunity ?—The peaſant's evidence is good, 
and the laws prote& his life, as well as that of the firſt 
nobleman in the kingdom ; the evidence of the negro is 
not admitted againſt a white man, and, for this reaſon 
alone, were there no other, the laws do not, cannot pro- 
tet him, —In two fignificant words, the peaſant is a FREE- 
MAN; the negro is a SLAVE.,—ln ſickneſs, or old age, 
I own, and the many anxious cares attendant on a provi- 
ſion for them, the caſe of the former is often more piti- 
able than that of the latter, under a humane and indepen- 
dent owner ; but we have ſeen that all owners are not 
independent, and have lamented that, to aged and infirm 
ſlaves, they are not, always, humane. 

Let no man ſay, I attempt to explain away the miſeries 
of the poor in this country. I have only proved that, on 
the whole, their condition is far more eligible than that of 
Weſt Indian flaves, in general, is. In genera;, I ſay; 
for, unleſs the parallel will hold generally, I fee no end it 
can anſwer, but to miſlead the public ; if, indeed, any 
man of common ſenſe can be made to believe ſo incre- 
dible an aſſertion. 

To what purpoſe have the valiant Britiſh nations ſtea- 
dily perſevered, for centuries together, in vindicating 
their invaluable rights—the ſacred rights of men ?—to 
what purpoſe have they nobly fought and bled, and ſeveral 
times hardily wreſted the iron rod out of the fell graſp 
of grim tyrants ?—with what propriety, can they be ſaid 


to have obtained and to enjoy advantages above every na- 
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tion under Heaven ; if, after all their heroic exertions, 
their condition be not preferable to that of negro faves ? 
Such arguments as the foregoing, I have, ſometimes, 
uſed in the Weſt Indies; but I little expected ever to feel 
myſelf called upon to repel this moſt daring, moſt inſuf- 
ferable inſult to my country and to her /aws, in the cen- 
ter — the city of London. = A 
ut, in my eagerneſs to prove what, one might ſup- 
e, would A. no cook, that the condition 2 poor, 


bdut free, peaſants, in Britain, is vaſtly more eligible than 


that of Weſt Indian faves, I have loſt fight of the ſecond 

ſition, at the beginning of this letter, That the pre- 
judices ariſing from education are, ſometimes ſo en; as 
to be miſtaken for principles impreſſed by the hand of 
nature. From that poſition, it would ſeem to follow 
that an education in a fand of ſlavery, and the domination 
which, from their infancy, the Welt Indians are accuſ- 
tomed to exerciſe over their ſlaves, will totally eradicate 
the tender feelings of the heart, and render them pecu- 
harly tyrannical and cruel. This inference, like ſeveral 
other plauſible inferences, in our ſubject, is, by no means, 


ji Not to mention, that the higher ranks of the Bar- 


adians are generally educated in England, it is not true, 
that, from their infancy, they are accuſtomed to domineer 
over the negroes. Even the meaneſt Barbadians are 
brought up with very high ideas of the ſuperiority and 

rerogatives of white men; but the children (of the bet- 
Er ſort eſpecially) are not allowed to ſhew them by an 
acts of cruelty ; at leaſt, I never heard of, nor obſerved, 
any inſtance of this kind, worthy of notice; and I had 
the beſt W 2 rye for making the obſervation. Eu- 
ropeans, of whom, it is true, there is but a ſmall propor. 
tion in Barbadoes, always appeared to me to be fully as 
ſevere owners as Weſt Indians. Theſe laſt are very far 
from being more ſevere, than any other men would bu, 
if inv with the ſame unlimited power. The ſlave, 
perhaps, has been born on the ſame eftate, or even under 
the ſame roof, with his Wett Indian owner; has, pro- 
bably, been fed with the remnants of the fame board; 
or may have been the humble companion or the faithful , 
attendant of his childhood and youth ; and, above all, the 
Weſt Indian has been familiarized with the perverſeneſs, 
thieviſhneſs and negligence of /aves. On the 1 


1550 
of the European the wretch cannot plead ſuch claims; 
and he who, in his own country, was accuſtomed, either 
to command with gentleneſs, or to obey with alactity, is 
not prepared to bear the perpetual provocations of faves 
with the patience of a ſtoic. 

But, Sir, abſolute power ever has been, and ever will 
be abuſed. It is well known that 2 though the 
2 of their maſters is very far from being ablolute, 

ut is limited by the impending terrors of the Jaw, are 
often ill-treated in every great town in Britain; and, par- 
ticularly, that the climbing-boys, among the chimney- 
ſweeps are very cruelly treated, even in this metropolis, an 
evil which, it is ſaid, will ſhortly e the attention of 
the legiſlature. If apprentices are Fj treated in London, 
are we to wonder that negro faves are ill treated, in the 
Weft Indies? Farther, free negroes are generally more 
ſevere, becauſe leſs enlightened, owners, than white 
people ; black drivers are known to be more rigorous 
than white ones ; negro children often ſuffer ſeverely un- 
der the laſh of their mothers ; dogs under that of watch- 
men; and draught cattle under that of black carters. 
Mareſchal Saxe obſerved, that, in the quarrels which took 
place between his baggage-waggoners and their horſes, 
the two-legged ani were always in the wrong. 
But be it remembered, that the negroes are not paſ- 
ſive brutes, but men, endowed with reaſon which con- 
demns, and with unconquerable paſſions which rebel 
againſt, ſervitude ; and that thoſe paſſions are often kept 
in an unceaſing ferment by unrewarded toil and ill uſage, 
and, ſometimes rouſed, even to deſperation, by acts of 
injuſtice and cruelty. If ſuch be frequently their treat- 
ment, is it ſurpriſing that ſlaves ſhould be indocile, ſtub- 
born, averſe from labour, and regardleſs of their owner's 
intereſt ? Such paſſions are infectious : they fly from the 
boſom of one ſlave to thoſe of his fellows ; and, as may be 
expected, by every man who has the leaſt knowledge of 
human nature, the behaviour of the ſlaves is often ſuch, 
that their owners and managers muſt be more or leſs than 
men, to bear their provocation. Hence a frequent con- 
flict between the angry paſſions of the owner and thoſe of 
the ſlave, a conflict in which the former often loſes fight 
of his intergſt, and the latter of his ſafety. 
2D 4 | The 
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The cauſe of the conduct both of owner and flave, 
which we have been deſcribing, is, by no means, to be 
looked for in the diſpoſitions of either party as men; but 
in their repugnancy (for, if it be a relation, it is the re- 
lation of the devil and the damned) or in the oppoſition 
of their intereſts and paſſions, as owner and flave—a po- 
ſition to which I before referred all the ill treatment of 
the ſlave; and which, till J fee it's fallacy demonſtrated, 
I ſhall hold to be as certain, as any one principle in moral 
philoſophy. | 


Thus, Sir, we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the white 
natives of the Weſt Indies are more rigorous owners than 
Europeans; or that either of them are more rigorous than 
any other men would be, in the like circumſtances, 


On the other hand, many, I may ſay, moſt, of the 
Africans, when they firſt arrive in the Weſt Indies, are 


as ſimple and innocent as any country-people in Britain. 


Moſt of them learn their villainy, or rather are driven to 


it, in the Weſt Indies. For, if oppreffion © will make 
| © even a wiſe man mad,“ what will be it's effect on the 


uncuitivated mind of a negro? Hence we may account, 


in ſome meaſure, for the common and perhaps, partly, 


Juſt, opinion, that African negroes are more bloody-mind- 
ed than Creoles ; becauſe the ſpirit of the former has not 
been ſo entirely bowed down and cruſhed under the yoke 
of ſlavery, as that of the latter. For what we call bravery 


in an European, our ſhameful prejudices have no other 


name than 4 my in an African. —Por the other fa:l- 
ings of the ſlaves—for unleſs they, themſelves, are wholl 

blameable for them, they cannot be called vices—for their 
other failings, I ſay, it is eaſy to account. They have no 
charatler to ſupport, and are pinched in their food, there- 
fore they are thicviſb; they are compelled to work without 
pay, therefore they „ their genius and inclina- 
tion are not conſulted, therefore they are ſtupid; they have 
no intereſt in their own labour, therefore the are careleſs 


of its ſucceſs ; no perſon conſults their eaſe, therefore they 


* © Foraſmuch as the negroes, and other SLAvEs, brought unto the 
© people of this Iſland, are of barbarous, wild and ſavage nature ! &. 
Laws of Barbadoes, No. $2, 
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oonſult it themſelves, and are lazy: TI aſk, where is that 
virtuous: people who, if thus treated, would not become 
thieviſh, ſtabborn, ſtupid, careleſs and lazy“? By the 
way, Sir, if the negroes be ſo much lazier than all other 
men, as has been pretended, what muſt be the nature of 
thoſe puniſhments which force ſuch beings to work? 


But, although I am clearly of opinion, that Weſt In- 
dians are not more rigorous owners than Europeans are, 
nor Africans more worthleſs {laves, than Europeans would 
"be; yet I am very far from affirming, that the being bred 

in a fand of ſlavery has not an irreſiſtible tendency to fix 
monſtrous prejudices (I fay nothing here of vices) in the 
minds of the mere, ignorant vulgar. The poor whites 
'in Barbadoes have no idea that the blacks are, any way, 
intitled to the ſame treatment as white men.— Once, I 
heard a poor white man affirming that a perſon, (I think 
a Moravian) ought to be hanged, for preaching to the 
negroes. I aſked him, if he did not read, in his Bible, 
that the goſpel was to be preached to all mankind? He 
- readily confeſſed his ignorance of the goſpel ; but {till 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that the man ought to be hanged— 
for preaching to the negroes. A perſon (who, I thought, 
might have known better things) aſſerted, in converſation 
with me, that the negroes were a baſe race, and inferior 
to the whites—becauſe, forſooth, they had not ſouls to be 
ſaved t, a reaſon near of kin to that which was urged in 


„For half his virtues Jove conveys away, 
Whom once he dooms to ſee the ſervile day. 
orE's Hom, Odyſſ. 


T A negro bas a ſoul, an' pleaſe your Honour, ſaid the Corporal 
© (doubtingly)—1 am not much verſed, Corporal, quoth my Uncle Toby, 
s in things of that kind; but, I ſuppoſe, God would not leave him 
© without one, any more than thee or me.—It would be putting one 
© ſadly over the head of another, quoth the Corporal, It would ſo, ſaid 
* my Uncle Toby—Why then, an pleaſe your honour, is a black wench 
F to be uſed wer ſe than a tobite one ?—l can give no reaſon ſaid my Uncle 
© Toby—Only, cried the Corporal, ſhaking his head, becauſe ſhe has no 
© one to ſtand up for her— Tis that very thing, Trim, quoth my Uncle 
© Toby, which recommends her to protection and her brethren with her; 
. * Tis the fortune of war which has put the whip into our hands now z 
© where it may be, hereafter, Heaven knows —but, be it where it will, the 
© brave, Trim, will not uſe it unkindly—=God forbid, ſaid the Corporal 
Amen! reſponded my Uncle Toby, laying his hand upon his — 

TERNE, 
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the fifteenth century, for enſlaving them, namely, That 
© they had the colour of the damned. In ſhort, the vul- 
gar, in Barbadoes, are as much convinced that negroes 
are naturally inferior to men of their own colour, as the 
vulgar in all countries are, that the ſun moves, and that 
the earth is at reſt. Many ſuch vulgar errors, the firſt 
principles of the illiterate, might be mentioned ; argu- 
ments againſt which may puzzle them, but cannot ſhake 
their belief, 


The extreme ignorance of many of the poor Barbadian 
whites, cannot juſtly be attributed to the want of op- 
portunities of i — * ; for there are ſchools, in eve 
7 which, I believe, are well attended to; at leaſt, 
knew two parochial ſchools where this was the caſe; 
but the poor ereatures cannot always ſpare their children 
from home, after they become capable of giving them the 
leaſt aſſiſtance in their field labour. Nor are the clergy 
blameable for that ignorance. There are, in Barbadoes, 
eleven beneficed clergymen, ſome curates, and ſeveral 
more in orders, who are not provided for. In us. 
they are far from being deficient either in point of learn- 
ing or exemplary conduct; and they regularly perform 
divine ſervice in all the eleven churches, beſides two or 
three chapels of eaſe. Moſt of the churches are well 
attended, by the better and middling ſort of people, 
eſpecially by rhe ladies. The large and elegant church 
of St. Michael, in Bridgetown (the inſide dimenſions of 
which, including chancel and ſpire, are 136 feet by 60) 
is better attended, I am ſorry to obſerve, than a great 
number of both the eſtabliſhed churches in this kingdom. 
Several free negroes and ſome ſlaves regularly attend di- 
vine ſervice. 1 could mention a family of the former, 
whoſe devotion is ſometimes the object of what, in the 
preſent cant, is called tit, in the Barbadoes newſpapers. 
The poor whites very ſeldom enter a church, except at 
elections or funerals ; and are then, generally, in a ſtate 
of intoxication, 


© Barbadoes is almoſt the only colony where any tole- 
© rable degree of decency is preſerved, reſpecting an eſta- 
© bliſhed religion; and, though there be many and griev- 
© ous defecis in its conſlitution and government, yet this cir- 


© cumſtance 
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© cumftance gives it conſiderable advantages, in point of 
© decency and civilization, above all the others, eſpecially, 
© the new Iſlands.” * 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


Lr 


. Deus almus, eandem | 
© Omnigenis animam, nil prohibente, dedit. 
WILLIAMS, vid. tit. pag. 
SIR, | 


WE have, hitherto, proceeded with as much ſecurity 
on the ſuppoſition, that the Africans are men co- 
ordinate with ourſelves, as if the apologiſts for ſlavery 
had not refuſed to grant us any ſuch 2 3 Or as 
if they had not called in the joint aid of ſophiſtry and 
modern metaphyſic to wreſt humanity as well as liberty, 
from an injured and inſulted race of men. Shame on 
European pride, avarice, and tyranny, which, by wreath- 
ng the chains of ſlavery on their perſons, have ſunk the 
Africans to, or, at leaſt, have kept them in, a ſtate fo 
brutiſh as to give ſanction to a doubt, whether the ſlave 
and = haughty lord partake of the ſame common na- 
ture ! ! 0 


On this very difficult part of my ſubject, I cannot pre- 
tend to offer much that is original, though ſeveral 
thoughts and arguments I have, which, I think, I may 
call my own. narrow plan obliges me to confine, to 
one letter, a diſcuſſion on which a volume might be writ- 
ten. My 2 is of the leſs importance, as the ſubject 
has been very fully handled by much abler writers by 
Buffon, by Beattie, by Ramſay, by Clarkſon, and lately 
by a perſon who had uncommonly opportunities for 
making obſervations, as well as ability to draw conclu- 


* Ramſay's Eſſay on the Treatment, &c. p · 108, Note. 
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ions from them . Are the doubts of ſome philoſophers, 


: whoſe means of information were very much circum- 
ſcribed, to be put in the ſcale againſt the arguments and 
the /a&s of writers, one of whom (Mr, — ſpent a 
great part of his life, and the other (Dr. Smith) I believe, 
his whole life, among different tribes of men? The mo- 
tives of thoſe philoſophers for expreſſing ſuch doubts are 
well known; but it is highly probable that the humane 
Voltaire, and the good-natured, benevolent Hume, would 
not have thrown them out, had they dreamt that their 
conjeftures and their — would have been magnified 
into arguments, by the apologiſts for ſlavery. With all 
due reſpect to theſe, and to ſome other great modern 
names, I cannot aſſent to this their doubt, any more than 
can to ſome of their dogmas. Several of their literary 
productions are as admirable, as, in my very humble opi- 
nion, their philoſophical, or rather unphiloſophical chi- 
meras are abfurd: and, till their followers ſupport the 
flimſy, tottering fabric of their untenable philoſophy with 


reaſonings more accurate and concluſive; than any we 


have yet ſeen, I ſhall take leave to conſider it, as a 


The Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. in © An Eſſay on the 
© cauſes of the variety of complexion and figure in the human ſpecies, 
© printed at Philadelphia in 1787, reprinted at Edinburgh In 1788, with 
© additional notes, by a gentleman of the Univerſity.” This gentleman 
is B. S. Barton, member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
author of a very ingenious and intereſting work, entitled Obſervations 


on ſome parts of natural hiſtory, to which is prefixed an account of 


© ſeveral remarkable veſtiges, of an ancient date, which have been diſ- 


'© covered in different parts of N. America.“ (See Kalm's and Carver's 


Travels). This laſt curious account has already appeared, and the reſt of 
the work will ſhortly be publiſhed. One part of it will be, An eſſay towards 
« a natural hiſtory of the North American Indians, in which Dr. Barton, 
from his own obſervation, will rectify ſeveral miſtakes, reſpeRing thoſe 
tribes. He aſſures me, that Dr. Smith's account of the colour, &c. of 
the Indians, is perfectly juſt, Dr. Smith, in my humble opinion, has, 
in a very maſterly manner, refuted the arguments of Lord Kaimes, to 
prove that there are different ſpecies of men. See prel. diſc. to his Lord- 


- ſhip's ſketches, which, in moſt other reſpects, is a valuable work. That 


a writer of ſo much ability and humanity ſhould have reaſoned ſo weakly 
on a ſubje&, which leads, we ſec, to ſuch ſerious conſequences, is only 
to be accounted for, from the well known effects of hypotheſes, in miſ- 
leading the mind. Knowing, as | do, how groſsly one part of mankind 


- have been miſrepreſented, I humbly think, no man is ſo fully competent 


to write on this ſubject, as he who has reſided among the people he means 


to deſcribe, long enough to receive the full and fair impreſſion of their 


character; and, even then, he ougbt to be unbiaſſed by — or prejudice, 
which are ſtill more unfriendly to. mankind than hypotheſes. 
| jumble 
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Jumble of refined ſophiſtry and heterogeneous paradox, 
which it is impoſſible for the human underſtanding (I 
know it to impoſſible for my underſtanding) to reduce to 
any thing like a conſiſtent whole. N 


On the preſent ſubject, though I am not a match for 
thoſe writers in argument, ſtill leſs in the illuſive ſem- 
blance of argument, I may ſurely ſay, without vaaity, 
that, in point of information, I have the advantage of 
them, having ſeen and obſerved more of the negroes, than 
any one of them, or, perhaps, than all of them put toge- 
ther. And God forbid, I ſhould be guilty of inſulting 
the wretched and the forlorn, by affirming that any ſingle 
inſtance of their behaviour ever gave me the ſhadow of a 
reaſon to doubt of their natural equality, both in intellect 
and fentiment to the Europeans. Sir, I never did obſerve 
in them any mark of inferiority which might not very 
fairly be referred to thoſe moſt powerful cauſes the ſavage 
fate, which ſuffers not the faculties to expand themſelves, 
combined with a ate of ſlavery which, it is well known, 

debaſes and cruſhes every power of the human ſoul. Nay, 
ſince Britons have been inſulted by an execrable compa- 
riſon of their condition with that of negro faves, I will 
aſk (but without any intention of offending) Wherein 
the ſuperiority of the poor Barbadian whites, over the 
negroes, conſiſts? For my own part, though I have been 
at ſome pains to fatisfy myſelf, on this diſputed point, by 
purpoſely mixing with both, and putting their mental fa- 
culties to the tell of experiment, I emi never could 
diſcover, in the poor, uninſtructed whites, any other 
mark of ſuperiority than the very equivocal one of colour, 

and ſome ſlight ——— in figure. 

I call colour (the principal difference in the varieties 
of men) a very equivocal mark of ſuperiority. I cannot 
tell, Sir, what paſſes in the minds of other men; but, in 
my own mind, I never. could perceive any connection 
whatſoever between my idea of intelle&?, and my idea of 
colour. The white man reaſons thus, The negro's colour 
is different from mine, ergo I am naturally ſuperior to the 
negro, May not a copper-coloured man, or an olive- 
coloured man, or a tawney man, or a black man thus de- 
monſtrate the natural ſuperiority of men of his own colour, 
to all others ? By ſuch ſort of logic, we find the 1 — 
rancis 
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Francis Williams attempting to demonſtrate the ſuperi- 
ority of the negro to the mulatto: A fimple white or a 
© ſimple black complexion was reſpectively perfect; but a 
* mulatto, being a heterogeneous medley of both, was 
© imperfett, ergo inferior. I ſuſpect, Sir, that the ideas 
of intellect and of colour have a mutual dependence in 
minds which pretend to be ſuperior to that of our black 
philoſopher.— The whites paint the devil black, and the 
negroes paint him white; but do ſuch chimeras prove 
the devil to be either black or white? A man may afs- 
ciate his idea of blackneſs with his idea of the devil, or with 
his idea of /uprdity, or with any other of his ideas he 
thinks proper; but he ought not to reaſon from ſuch 
arbitrary aſſociations. | 


The truly important national queſtion, which has been 
ſo long agitat by the Scotch and Iriſh antiquaries, f 
will help er to i/lu/ſirate my meaning. Set aſide the 
ſophiſtry of both parties, and ſtrip their arguments to the 
bare thought; and, then, poſſibly, they may be found to 
amount to theſe. My country, fays the Scotchman, lies 
to the northward of your's ; therefore, Ireland was peopled 
from Scotland. Nay, replies the Iriſhman, but my coun- 
try lies to the ſouthward of your's ; therefore Scotland was 
Peopled from Ireland. Now, what force is there, in theſe 
arguments, that is not reſolveable into the prejudices of 
the caſuiſts, couched in a /aughable kind of emphaſis 
which they are apt to place on the word my, when com- 
bined with the word country? for, where is the connec- 
tion between the points of the compaſs and the antiquity of 
a nation? Or where is the connection between the colour 
of the human ſkin, and the faculties of the human mind? 
And, if it appear, that there is no connection or relation, 
of any kind whatever, between ideas which, ſome pre- 
judiced, and weak minds have abſurdly, unaccountably 
and unphiloſophically aſſociated ; how, in the name df 

&. of vol. 2. p. 478.— Thi t, adſu i 
Ms. of — eo Diced vo —— bran bat 
kind, that has been offered on this ſubjeR. 
1 See the Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 


J. P 325. 
common 


60 
common ſenſe, is it poſſible to infer the one from the 
other ? 


Thus I have endeavoured to lay the axe of demonſtration - 


to the root of this moſt monſtrous production of diſeaſed 
imaginations. The fame mode of reafoning is — 
applicable to all the other marks of diſtinction, whic 
have been fondly afſumed and confidently preſſed upon the 
public as marks of inferiority in the negroes. 


From a connection of ideas ſo very capricious and chi- 
metrical we cannot expect very legitimate conſequences. 
Towards the equator in the eaſtern,* weſtern, and mid- 
dle parts of the old world, the human complexion is black ; 
towards the northern extremity of the temperate zone it 
is white ; and, in the intermediate latitades, gradually 
verges from each extreme to the oppoſite, making ſome 
allowances for high and low, dry and moift ſoils, with 
other cauſes which a& on the complexion, efpecially for 
civilization and mode of life, by which it is well known 
to be greatly influenced. Now, if intelle& had any con- 
nection with colour, we ſhould find the like gradation in 
the one as in the other. Thus, ſince we find the Dane 
is fairer than the Frenchman, we muſt conclude he is 
e more rational ; contrary to what would 

m to be the fat, for Denmark has not produced nearly 
ſo great a proportion of men of genius as France. But 
genius—original inventive genius, hath ſhone in nations 
of a much darker hue than the French, or than any nation 
in Europe. Not to mention that the Chaldeans were the 
firſt aſtronomers, let it be remembered that the Ægyp- 
tians, who are themſelves very dark, and who border on 
nations perfectly black, firſt inſtructed the proud Euro- 
peans in the rudiments of geometry; that the Arabians 
taught them arithmetic and algebra; and that the Indians, 


The people of Pekin are fair, at Canton, they are nearly black. 
© The Perfians, near the Caſpian ſea, are amongſt the faireſt people in 
© the world; near the gulph of Ormus, they are of a dark olive. The 
© inhabitants of the ſtoney and deſart Arabia are tawney; while thoſe of 
© Arabia the Happy are as black as the Zcthiopians,—The Jews are fair 
© in Britain and Germany, brown in France and in Turkey, ſwarthy in 
Portugal and Spain, olive in Syria and in Chaldea, tawney or copper- 
* coloured in Arabia and in Egypt. Dr. S. S. Smith's Eſſay, p- 35+ See 
alſo Buſfon's Nat, Hiſt, vol. 3. Smellie's Tranſ. 
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who were alſo ſkilled in, thoſe ſciences, invented the difß- 
cult and ſcientific game of cheſs.* ee 


Again, if it be juſt to affirm that the blackeſt and 
the faireſt nations had different origins, may-not the ſame 
be as juſtly affirmed of thoſe of the intermediate ſhades 
of colour? Muſt we not, then, conclude that the ſwarthy 
Spaniard and the fair German or Pole are | deſcended 
from two original human pairs, of their reſpective com- 
plexions? At this rate, we ſhall have Adams and Eves 
without number—one. pair, at leaſt, for eyery country. 
The difficulty will be to find gardens of Eden in ſome 
countries, in Labrador, for example, or Lapland, or 
Kamtſchatka. .— | 855 


But let us . whether analogy will throw any light on 
this ſubject. Hogs, in this country are very often white, 
and ſheep are univerſally covered with wool. In ve 0m 
countries, the former are generally black, the latter have 
a ſlight covering of ſhort ſmooth hair, and the rams in 
Barbadoes have no horns. No naturaliſt regards theſe as 
ſpecific differences. Why then are the colour, and other 
peculiarities of the negro, regarded as ſpecific differences ? 


Moſt animals are deſtined for, or, at leaſt, thrive beſt 
in, particular climates. Man was intended to aſſert his 
dominion over the inferior animals, in all climates. Hence 
he can roam, with impunity, from the arctic to the an- 
arctic regions, as the voyages of our late great naviga- 
tor evince. Nous verrons evidemment qu'aucun des 
© animaux n'a obtenu ce grand privilege; que Join de 
© pouveir ſe multiplier par tout, la pluſpart ſont bornes 
© et confines dans de certains climats, et meme dans des 


* Wallis's Algebra, ch. 12. 

+ — or Scotland, ſay certain great wits, whoſe patriotic aim ever has. 
been to wnite this divided kingdom, and whoſe brilliant 2 as 
penetrated the gloom even of the weſtern hemiſphere, It is etain, 


nevertheleſs, that the paradiſe of that country was at or near Edinburgh, 
as the name plainly imports. To the men of profound philelogical indaga- 
tion we ſubmit, Whether Paris be not a mere contraction of the French 
word Paradis. Nobis enim veriſimile eft, nomen preprium Paris aPARADIS 

i, elidendo, * literas a &t Do. Having thus diſcovered the Edens of 
ancient Caledonia, and of her ancient, great and goed ally, we leave 


© contrees 


other nations to find out their's, 
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© contrees particuliers.'* Man, it will be allowed, is 
the moſt perfect animal, and his being leſs incommoded 
by local circumſtances, than moſt other animals, is un- 
doubtedly one of his perfeQions.—This eaſy accommo- 
dation to climate, and the dominion man every where 
ſſeſſes over other animals, demonſtrate the ſuperiority of 
is nature, And ought the being who, in Africa, ſubju- 
gates the elephant, and hunts the lion and the tiger, to be 
accounted inferior to him who, in Europe tames the horſe 
and the ox, and hunts the wolf and the boar ? 


From the comparatively ſhort experience we have had 
of the various climates of the earth, we cannot, or, at 
leaſt, ought not, to decide, with dogmatiſm, on the ef- 
fects of — during a long ſeries of ages. We have 
ſeldom ſeen climate, and ſavage manners acting together 
on Europeans in tropical countries. But where thoſe 
cauſes have been combined, the effects have been very 
conſiderable. My to Lord Kaimes himſelf, 
Portugueze colony, on the coaſt of Congo, in a courſe 
of time, have degenerated ſo much, that they ſcarce re- 
tain the appearance of men. Another Portugueze ſet- 
tlement, in Sierra Leona, and the Spaniards in the torrid 
zone of America, afford farther proofs of the ſame effect. 
The former are aſſimilated in figure and complexion to 


the negroest, the latter are become copper-coloured, like 


the Indians.|| With reſpect to the Anglo-Americans, 
© a certain countenance of paleneſs and ſoftneſs (fays Dr. 
© $, 8. Smith) ſtrikes a traveller from Britain, the mo- 
© ment he arrives upon our (the North American) ſhore. 
© A degree of ſallowneſs is viſible to him, which, through 
© familiarity, hardly attracts our obſervation.—This ef- 
© fe& is more obvious in the middle and, ſtill more, in 
the ſouthern than in the northern ſtates.'F The effects 
of climate and mode of living in America is farther 

roved by the whites, who have been captivated by the 
Indians, in their infancy, and by the Indian children, who 


* Buffon Hiſt, Nat. tom xviii. p. 177. | 
+ Sketches of Man, prel. diſc. © f 
1 Treatiſe on the Trade of Great Britain to Afrien by an African- 
Merchant. 
Phil. Tranſ. ry 22 8 4+ 
Dr. S. S. Smith's Js p. 37. 
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have been brought up among the whites, and whoſe co - 
Jour and features aſſume a very near refemblance to thoſe 
of the people among whom they have been educated.* 


Upon the whole, Sir, I am, by no means, ſingular in 
thinking, That as difference of ſoil and culture give riſe 
to many varieties of vegetables, thoſe of the potatoe, for 
example, gr the apple; and as very conſiderable changes 
are known to be produced on ſome ſpecies of animals, as 
dogs, horſes, ſheep, &c. by domeſtication, climate, and 
other cauſes ; ſo the varieties of the human ſpecies may 
be produced by the but long continued and combined 
operation of ſoil, climate and mode of living—by 14 - 
fical joined with moral cauſes. This doctrine is evidently 
favoured by the prince of naturaliſts, Linnæus. Afri 
© pilos contortuplicatos, quamvis albos, in hoc miratus 
© ſum, collatis, imprimis varietatum cauſit in plantis, et ani- 
© malium generatione ambigena, nec tamen quidquam de 
© Mauris nigris et albis ſtatui. + 
p This agen 22 I ſhall — 2 ob- 
ervation of one greateſt iologiſts in : 
That moſt animals in their wild — of a ——— 
lour; and that, when domeſticated, they generally aſſume 
a lighter hue, and often become perfect white. Of 
this we have very ftriking examples in the duck, the 
gooſe, the dunghill fowl, the pigeon, the turkey, the cat, 
and others, perhaps, which may occur to gentlemen 
ſkilled in natural hiſtory. Let the apologiſts for ſlavery 
beware, leſt they ſtir up naturaliſts to inveſtigate this 
matter with redoubled ardour ; for it ſeems not improbable 
that the reſult of their inquiries may be, That the negroes 
are the aborigines of mankind. 


Thus, perhaps, this intereſting problem may, one day, 
be compleatly ſolved. We may, at laſt, be able to ac- 
count for the various colours of men in the old, as well 
as for their more uniform complexion in the new hemiſ- 


of this Dr. Smith gives remarkable inſtances at p. 93, 94, and his 
editor Dr. Barton, at p. 39, note. 


8 Nature, edit. 13. Thi t ſee, ſpeaks on this 
ed, with the caution which becomes a philoſopher. x 22 
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Derr 
artar hordes; for the dark complexion of the Samoieds, 
and the clear hrown complexion of the Otaheiteans. But 
this ſu a knowledge of facts which we are not 
poſſeſſed of, a knowledge not to be obtained from the le- 
gends of yon credulous, book-making travellers, 
many of which have been found by the great and juſtly 
celebrated philoſophers, who, of late years, bave explored 
diſtant regions, to be falſe—fables which ſcarcely deſerve 
a place in the humourous itineraries of Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver! Nothing (fays Dr. S. 8. Smith, p. 136.) 
© can appear more contemptible than philoſophers, with 
© ſolemn faces, retailing, like maids and nurſes, the ſto- 
© ries of giants, of tailed men,+ of a people without 
© teeth, and of ſome abſolutely without necks,” to which, 
I may add, the Formoſan women, who, according to 
Struys, quoted by Buffon, have beards ; and the North 
American (Indian) men who, if we believe fome travel- 
lers, are abſolutely without them. 


It has been ſuggeſted, That the negro occupies a place 
in the ſcale of being, or forms a link in that' chain which 
connects the white man with the O Outang; but, 
here, Sir, is a chaſm, which it is impoſſible for any one 
link to fill up; and, I am apt to think that the modern 
manufacturers of ſyſtems will have hard work to forge 
links ſufficient in ſtrength and number to connect crea- 
tures ſo widely diſtant as a human being and a Kakur- 


®* The complexion of the North American Indians is, by no means 
ſo uniform, as has been imagined. In travelling from the great lakes 
* to Florida or Louiſiania, through the Indian nations, there is a viſible 
© progreſſion in the darkneſs of their complexion. And, at the councils 
© of confederate nations, or, at treaties for terminating an extenſive 
© war, you often ſee ſachems or warriors of very different hues," Dr. 
S. S. Smith's Eſſay, p. 159» note. 


+ © Among theſe (people of Manilla) ſome have been ſeen who had 
© tails, four or five inches long, like the iſlanders mentioned by Ptolemy, 
Les Voyages de Gemelli Carreri, v. 3, p. 87, <—* Mark Paul ſays, that 
in the kingdom of Lambry, there are men with tails about a palm long 
* only.'—Struys expreſsly declares that (in Formoſa) he ſaw a man with 
a tail more than a foot long.” Les Voyages de Struys, tom. 1. p. 100. 
© It appears (ſays Buffon) that Struys reſts on che authority of Mark 
Paul, as Gemelli Carreri does upon that of Ptolemy." See Smellie's 
Buffon, v. 3» P- $7, 88, 89. 
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lacko.“ The external reſemblance, however, in figure 
and motion of ſome of the monkey tribes, to mankind, 
is a ſtriking and a mortifying reſemblance. © Simia quam 
© ſimilis, turpiſſima beſtia, nobis This circumſtance 
it is, which miſleads ſuperficial obſervers ; for their mo- 
ral ſtructure is totally different from that .of mankind. 
Indocile, ſpeechleſs t, and, conſequently deſtitute of the 

wer of abſtractien and the moral and religious ſenſe, 
In real and uſeful ſagacity, they fall much behind the dog 
and the horſe, not to mention what we have been told, of 
the © half-reafoning elephant. The Creator, when he 
wiſely allotted to every animal that portion of thoſe myſ- 
terious faculties, inſtinct and ſagacity, which was moſt 
proper for their condition, ſeems not to have impreſſed, 
on any being, inferior to man, the leaſt ſignature of 
'* himſelf. Accordingly ſome philoſophers chuſe to charac- 
terize mankind by the religious ſenſe, rather than by rea- 
ſon, the former being, in their opinion, the moſt unequi- 
vocal criterion of his nature. And God faid, Let us 
© make man in our image,” is the deciſion of revela- 
tion; . Homo 2 Deum contemplatur,'$ is the lan- 
guage of philoſophy. Now it is certain, That the ne- 
groes have a juſt ſenſe of right and wrong, and make the 
common moral diſtinctions, with much acuteneſs and ac- 
curacy.— They may even be ſaid to © draw a haſty moral 
$ —a ſudden ſenſe of right. —If they do not, I aſk with 


* Linnzus's ſynonymes of this animal are troglodytes, homo noctur- 
nus, homo ſylveſtris, erang outany, kakurlacko., Buffon's ſuſpicion that 
Linnzus has confounded the orang outang wich the albinoe would ap- 
pear to be groundleſs from the paſſage we quoted at p. 66, Afri piles 
© quamvis albos,* &c. mauris nigrig et albir, &c. Perhaps the edition 
Buffon quoted did not contain this paſſage. Ennius. 


+ Mr. Camper, in Phil. Tranſ. for 1779, has demonſlrated that arang 
putangs are, from the texture of their organs, incapable of forming 
ſpeech. See alſo Dunbar's Eſſays, p. 203. 


T The elephant has a ſmall brain. See 2 Voyage to the 
Cape of Gaod Hope, vol. . p. 319. The ſkull of à rhinocero con- 
tained only a quart of peas, id. vol. 2+ p. 106. 


Lian. Syſt, Nat. edit. 13.-—Such too is the language even of in- 
fidelity. © To believe inviſible, intelligent power, is a ſtamp ſet by tbe 
© divine workman on human nature. Nothing dignifies man more than 
© to be ſelected from all the other parts of the creation to bear this 
6 neg! (Moſes's word) * of the univerſal Creator.“ Hume's Natural Hiſ- 
tpry of 
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what jusTICE the pretended, ſuperior race of men infli bn 
them * FMPLARY as: and, ſometimes, — 
to expir by horrible tortures Like other men, too, they 
believe in, and often appeal to the great God, the acquitter 
and the avenger, who, they firmly and fondly believe, 
has prepared them a better world beyond grave. 
Nor, Sir, does either natural or revealed religion, ſo far, 
at leaſt, as I underſtand them, teach us, that even ſuch 
rude hopes. cheriſhed, in the © houſe of bondage, by in- 
nocent, though ignorant, men, will be diſappointed ; for, 
to whom little is given, of them little will be required,” 

Much ſtreſs hath been laid, by certain authors, on this 
external, and, to haſty obſervers, illuſive, ſimilarity of the 
Orang Outang to the human ſpecies. I, therefore, beg 
leave to adduce the very greateſ authority, on this point 
an authority in which we ought to acquieſce, till the 
full:ft information be obtained, concerning an animal fo 
very ſcarce, ſo very ſhy, and of which ſo little is known. 
© Speciem Troglodytæ ab homine ſapiente diſtinctiſſimam, 
© nec noſtri generis nec ſanguinis eſſe, ſtatura quamvis 
© ſimillimam, dub'um non et; ne itaque varietatem credas, 
quam ſola membrana nictitans 2 negat, et manuum 
© longitudo.* * The eloquent Buffon too, though he 
differ from the great maſter we have juſt cited, in many 
particulars, yet agrees with him in this. Throwing 
© aſide therefore, this i/=deſcribed being, and ſuppoſing a 
© little exaggeration, in the relation of Bontius, concern- 
6 ing the modeſty of his. female Orang Outang, there 
© only remains a brute creature, an ape, of which we ſhall 
© find more pointed information, in writers of better 
© credit. '+ 


To the opinions of theſe great naturaliſts, I ſhall add 
thoſe of ſome writers, whoſe authority, in the literary 
world, is, at leaſt, as great as that of Voltaire, Hume, 
Lord Kaimes, or any other ſupporters of the contrary 
opinion, | 

One of the juſtly celebrated Doctor Johnſon's bio- 
graphers blames him for his prejudices againſt the inha- 


® Linnzi Syſt. nat. edit. 13. 
t Smellie's Buffon, vol. 8. p. 80. 4 
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bitants of the northern parts of this kingdom. Wherever 
we turn our eyes on human nature, we are ſhocked with 
its vices, or mortified by its imperfections ; but that the 
ſublime moraliſt we are peaking of, ſhould have laboured 
under a pitiable narrowneſs of ſoul, which, far from em- 
bracing all mankind, could not find room for theſe e, I 
wiſh I could fay, theſe THREE united kingdoms, appears to 
me ſo incredible, that I would 8 kis an- 
tipathy was more affected than real. this as it may, 
that prejudice in my opinion was more than compenſated 
by a prejudice of a very different nature: I mean that 
© favour to negroes, which the prejudiced biographer has 
thought proper to condemn.* In the Doctor's journal 
— er day 1779) we find him talking, with his black 

ant, on the ſacrament. Would fo able an obſerver 

of mankind have converſed, on ſuch a — with a 
creature, who, in his opinion, was but a little above an 
and was not endowed with a rational and immortal 


ape, 
| ſoul? If this be called an inſtance of weakneſs, it muſt 


be allowed to be a moſt amiable one. 


© That a negro love, ſays Doctor Beattie, who can 
© neither read, nor write, nor ſpeak any European lan- 
C who is not permitted to do any thing but what 
© his maſter commands, and who has not a ſingle friend 
© on earth; but is univerſally conſidered and treated, as if 
© be were - => inferior to the human; that ſuch a 
* creature ſhould ſo diſtinguiſh himſelf among Europeans, 
© as to be talked of through the world as a man of genius, 
© is ſurely no reaſonable expectation. To ſuppoſe him 
© of an inferior ſpecies, becauſe he does not thus diſtin- 
© guiſh himſelf, is juſt as rational as to ſuppoſe any pri- 
© vate European of an inferior ſpecies, becauſe he has not 
© raiſed himſelf to the condition of royalty. It 
© would be ridiculous,” ſays Dr. Ferguſon, to affirm, as 
© a diſcovery, that the ſpecies of the horſe was never the 
© ſame with that of the lion; yet, in oppoſition to what 
© has dropped from the pens of eminent writers, we are 
© obliged to obſerve, that men have always 


© among animals, a diſtinct and a ſuperior race, that nei- 


* =. Hawkins's Life of Dr, Johanſon, at the end. 
+ on Truth, p. 462+ a ther 
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© ther the poſſeſſion of ſimilar organs, nor the approxima - 
© tion of ſhape, nor the uſe of the hand, nor the continued 
© intercourſe with this ſovereign artiſt, have enabled any 
© other ſpecies to blend their nature with his; that, in 
© his rudeſt fate, he is found to be above them, and, in 
© his greateſt degeneracy he never deſcends to their level. 
« He is, in ſhort, @ man in every condition; and we 
© can learn nothing of his nature from the analogy of other 
animals.“ Nor is the opinion of a writer, who ap- 
pears to be riſing faſt into eminence, leſs favourable 
to the cauſe of humanity. Europe, ſays he affects to 
© move in another orbit from the reſt of the ſpecies. She 
© is even offended with the idea of a common deſcent; and, 
* rather than acknowledge her anceſtors to have been 
© co-ordinate only to other races of barbarians, and in 
© parallel circumſtances, ſhe breaks the unity of the ſyſtem, 
* and, by imagining ſpecific differences, among men, 
< precludes or abrogates their common claims. Accord- 
ing to THIS THEORY, the oppreſſion or extermination of 
© meaner race will no longer be ſo ſhocking to humanity. 
© Their diſtreſſes will not call upon us ſo loudly for —_ 
© And publick morality and the laws of nations, will 

© confined to a few regions peopled with this more exalt= 
© ed ſpecies of mankind.”+ 


But I muſt not omit a very notable argument againſt 
the Africans, from their hair, which is obſerved to be very 
different from that of the Europeans. But ſo is the ſhort 
HAIR of the African ſheep, from the long woor of the 
European. So is the hair of moſt rude nations from that 
of poliſhed ones ; and the hair of individuals often differs 
from that of other individuals of the very ſame family. 
The North American Indians and the Tartars anoint 
their hair; and the negroes, who inhabit climates incom- 
parably warmer, do not anoint it. The hair of the for- 
mer is long and 1 that of the latter ſhort and curling. 
That climate, of itſelf, hath a very conſiderable effect on 
the human hair, is evident from that of the Anglo- 


* Civil Society. p. 8, 9 


Dunbar's Eſſays, p. 161. Surely thoſe are execrable theories, which 
nly give ſanction to the #2prefſion os. extermination of a part of the 
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Americans; for curled locks, ſo frequent among their 
© anceſtors, are rare in the United States.“ The hair 
of the negroes, with proper care, will grow to no con- 
temptible length, as is evident from the queues of the black 
beaux and the toupees of the black belles. —But what, 
I pray, has the hair of the head to do with the intellect? 
Were the underſtandings of men to be eſtimated by the 
length of that excreſcence, who could hope to equal the 
race of macaronies in intellectual endowments ? But their 
diminutive ſticks and their eye-ſight, which has been late- 
ly fo defeRtive as to oblige the youths to wear ſpectacles, 
would, perhaps, be more proper meaſures of their un- 
derſtandings. | 


I have endeavoured to anſwer the preceding arguments, 
in the ſenſe in which, I know, they are taken by the vul- 
gar, in the Weſt Indies; and in which, I ſuſpect, they 
are underſtood by perſons who rank themſelves far above 
the vulgar, not in the Weſt Indies only, but even in this 
country. "Thoſe reaſoners infer natural inferiority from 
the peculiar colour and features of the Africans, immedi- 
ately, or without interpoſing any connecting idea. Other 
defenders of this ſyſtem, if I rightly underſtand them, 
_ Nate the argument thus. The external peculiarities of 
the negroes are ſo many ſpecific differences. The 
* then, are a ſpecies of men different from, 
and therefore, inferior to the whites.” But, by what 
logic can inferiority be deduced from difference of ſpecies, 
ſuppoſing it proved, any more than from the pretended 
ſpecific differences ? And, is it more agreeable to phi- 
loſophy and to common ſenſe to ſay, He is of a different, 
and, therefore, an inferior ſpecies of men, than to affirm, 
That he has a black ſein, and is, therefore, inferior? 
Some men may ſuppoſe it their intereſt to cheriſh ſuch. 
vulgar errors; but it is the buſineſs of philoſophy to ex- 
plode them; eſpecially when, as in the preſent inſtance, 
they are evidently repugnant to the happineſs of man- 
kind. 


Let it be obſerved, That, although the knowledge I 
have of the negroes forbids me to ſubſcribe to/the crude 
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theories-which have been fabricated in the cloſets of phi- 
loſophers, to prove that there are different ſpecies of men; 
or to pay any regard to the very unphiloſophical accounts 
of ignorant, partial travellers, on which ſuch theories 
are generally founded; yet that I am far from arraign- 
ing 5 concluſions which may have been drawn by ana- 
tomiſts from internal peculiarities in the bodies of Afri- 
cans,—But the mores animalium, are juſtly regarded, as 
more certain criteria of the mental powers, ſo to ſpeak, 
of animals, than any concluſion that can be drawn either 
from the external or internal peculiarities of their bodies. 
If, by long obſervation, and a habit of comparing the 
actions and reaſonings of the negroes, for example, with 
thoſe of the whites, a man be ſatisfied that the one is as 
rational and intelligent, ceteris paribus, as the other, it 
cannot be expected that any contrary opinions of ana- 
tomiſts ſhould ſhake his conviction. To the learned, I 
ſubmit, whether ſuch a conviction ought to be fo ſhaken ? 
And whether, if the Houynhnhnms were realized, we muſt 
not account them rational beings, notwithſtanding they 
had the bodies of horſes ? 


But, beſides the conviction forced on my mind, by 
arguments from analogy and by the general behaviour of 
the negroes, it may be proper to mention ſome particu- 
lar facts which have had their weight with me, and may 
have their weight with others, in proving the natural 
equality of the Africans to the Europeans. Many ſimi- 
lar facts, I muſt have witneſſed, which have ſlipped from 
my memory, though the conviction they worked remains; 
Juſt as a man may forget the demonſtration of a mathe- 
matical propoſition, but may retain and be convinced of 
the truth of the concluſion, 


It cannot be denied that the negroes, when put to a 
trade” which happens to coincide with the bent of their 
genius, become as good, and, ſometimes, better artificers, 
than white men. have ſeen a white carpenter drudging 
with the ſaw, jacking-plane, &c. and who could not lay 
off his work properly, while x black one was employed in 
making pannel-doors, ſaſh- windows, &c. I have known 
the carpenter's work of a good houſe of two ſtories, with 
2 pavillion-roof, king-poſts, &c. planned and —_ 
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by a black carpenter On the doors of ſome of the negro 
huts, I have obſerved wooden locks, at once ſimple and 
well contrived, and which it was impoſſible to open, 
without the wooden key, which had two or three ſquare, 
poliſhed prominencies, adapted to the internal parts of 
the lock, which I have alſo ſeen, but it cannot be ex- 
, without a model.—In the learned Dr. Burney's 

iſtory of Muſic, there are figures of ſeveral ancient 
muſical inſtruments, by a compariſon with which, the 
banjay or coromantin drum would loſe nothing. This 
aſt is a moſt ear-piercing inſtrument ; but, being pro- 
hibited, is but ſeldom uſed, by the negroes, in Barbadoes. 


The black muſicians, however, have ſubſtituted, in its 
place, a common earthen jar, on beating the aperture of 
hands, 


which, with the extended palms of their it emits 
a hollow ſound, reſembling the more animating note of 
the drum,—As filyer-ſmiths and watch-makers, the ne- 
groes ſhew no want of genius. I have employed a black 
watch-maker who was inſtructed in the art, by a moſt 
ingenious mechanic and natural philoſopher, in Bridge- 
town. That worthy perſon (now deceaſed) was, bred a 
mathematical inſtrument maker, in London; and I knew 
him to be a perſon of too ſtrict probity to have put 
people's watches into improper hands.— But, without 
enumerating ſuch inſtances, I might, at once, have ap- 
pealed, for a proof of African ingenuity, to the fabric 
and colours of the Guinea cloths, which moſt people 
muſt have ſeen,—By the word mechanic is generally 
meant a perſon who makes but little uſe of his rational 
faculty; but it muſt be remembered that mechanical con- 
trivance is one of the higheſt departments of reaſon. 
Nor can this be otherwiſe ; fince, the ſcience of mechanics 
depends entirely on mathematics, and hath exerciſed the 
genius of an Archimedes, of a Galilzo, of an Emerſon, 
of a MLaurin, and, above all, of that great ornament of 
this iſland, and of the human ſpecies, the immortal Newten. 


The fondneſs of the _ for muſic, and the profi- 
ciency they ſometimes e in it, with little or no in- 
ſtruction, is too well known to need ſupport, from parti- 
cular inſtances. This their taſte for melody and 1 
if it does not demonſtrate their rationality, ought, at leaft, 
to be admitted as an argument in praving their humanity. 
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— The ſame a__ ſaid of their patriotiſm, a principle 


which glows in their boſoms, with an ardour which does 
them honour. That man muſt be callous, indeed, who 
can remain an indifferent Fer 1411979, Aran 
poor Africans, who may have been dragged the 
fame diſtrict of their dear native land. On ſuch occaſions, 
after all parties had got fairly on their centers, I have 
affected to inquire into the cauſe of their emotion, and 
have generally been anſwered by another queſtion, expreſ- 
five of extreme aſtoniſhment, that I ſhould be i t 
of it: Kail we no countirymen, Maſla ? * One of 
Voltaire's marks of the ſuperiority of the — — and 
Algonquins over thoſe whom he affects to call European 
ſavages, is, That the former have a country, and that they 
love and revere that country, which he, too ſeverely, per- 
haps, inſinuates the latter do not. f If this be a juſt cri- 
terion, then are the Africans inferior to no nation upon 


I have heard the negro chaplain of a black corps preach 
to a large audience of whites and blacks. Though his 
dialect was, by no means, good; yet the weight of his 
arguments, and the native, untaught energy of his delivery 
were ſuch as to command attention, and to repreſs ridi- 
cule. He had a colleague who gave out a hymn (I think 
from — prayed extempore. His dialect was 
even worſe that of the preacher ; but his prayer was 
ſuch as would have rendered laughter criminal, eſpeciall 
when he implored the Almighty Father of Mercies, wit 
tears, to behold, with an eye of pity, the deplorable igno- 
rance and debaſement of his countrymen. A black 
teacher, who is employed by ſeveral white families in 
Bridge-town, writes a variety of hands very elegantly, 
I do not ſay that this implies any great ſtrength of reaſon ; 
but it implies a taſte for the beauty ariſing from the combi- 
nation of flowing lines and accurate proportions, a facul 
very nearly allied to reaſon, Yet more : he teaches Eneliſh 

arithmetic ; and, I believe, aſſiſts a certain able geo- 


metrician and worthy man in inſtructing the pretended 


ſuperior race, in mathematics. Above all, he has the 


® Strange ! Are not we countrymen, Sir ? 
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reputation of being an honeſt man, and a humble, ſincere 
Chriſtian. 


To theſe inſtances of African . I ſhall add tws 
remarkable ones. Wanted to purchaſe” two negro car- 
© penters, one of which muſt be able to carry on buſineſs by 
C bimelf &c. Barbadoes Gazette, March 1ſt, 1786. 
To be ſold two valuable negro carpenters, one of which 
© is a compleat wheel-wright, WIXD=MILL and houſe car- 
1 &c. Barbadoes Mercury, Oct. 21ſt, 1786. 
Would not an European carpenter who could, with any 
propriety, be ſaid to be compleat in theſe three branches, 
accounted, rather an ingenious man ? 


Of nine negro ſhip-carpenters, now in his Majeſty's 
yard at Antigua, three can read very well, four read in 
the bible, and two in the ſpelling-book, 


I lately ſaw a ſection of the ſtrata of a mine in Scot- 
land, which was laid down by the proprietor's black ſer- 
vant, who is very ingenious, in other reſpects, and intirely 
ſelf-taught. Among other arts, he excells in turnery. 
He plays on a very neat pair of bag-pipes which he him- 
at made. They are tipt, at the ends, with common 


Doctor Barton tells me, that he was informed by a 
e on whoſe veracity he could depend, that the 
{ phyſician now in N. Orleans, is a Guinea negro, 
who gives a rational account of his practice, according to 
the reigning theories. Anthony B2nezzet, author of an ac- 
count of Guinea, devoted much of his time and his whole 
fortune to the eſtabliſhment of a negro-ſchool in Philadel- 
phia. That worthy perſon declared, in Doctor Barton's 
earing, that, were he to make a compariſon between 
the genius of the Europeans, and the Africans, it would 
be rather in favour of the latter. 


To the Latin Ode of Francis Williams, © Denique 
© venturum, fatis-volventibus, annum, &c. the beautiful 


„ Publiſhed in the ad volume of the Hiſtory of Jamaica, cum notis 
bypercriticis. : | 
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poetical pieces of Phillis Wheatly,* and the letters of Ig- 

natius Sancho, we appeal for ſpecimens of Af ican litera- 

ture. Have their calumniators obliged the literary world 
with any ſuch ſpecimens ? 


But, for a deciſive proof not only that the negroes are, 
but that, notwithſtanding the late pretences to the con- 
trary, they are held and reputed to be rational, moral 
agents, I appeal to every black code which, under the ſacred 
name of Laws, was ever compiled, by the Europeans, on 
the other fide of the Atlantic. Laws penal laws, dictated 
by the ſpirit of a Draco, if indeed, Tyranny, were ſhe to 
appear upon the earth, would not claim them as her own 
—laws, in which harſh reſtraints are impoſed on, and 
crue] puniſhments threaten, helpleſs flaves—laws which 
have reduced oppreſſion to the grave formality of ſyſtem, 
have been enacted to govern the negroes. But laws are 
enacted to govern rational, moral, accountable beings 
only. It follows, therefore, either that the negroes are, 
or that the legiſlators were not, rational, moral beings — 
or elſe, that thoſe black codes are founded in the moſt 


conſummate injuſtice, 


But this argument may be carried a ſtep farther. On 
the ſuppoſition that the negroes are not moral agents, co- 
ordinate with the — aſked with what juice, and 
I might have aſked with what ſenſe, the pretended ſuperior 
race inflict on them exemplary puniſhments, and, ſome- 
times, doom them to expire, by horrible tortures ? 
Thoſe who direct the labours of cattle ſtimulate them to 
exertion by ſtripes. Dogs, being more ſagacious, are 

uniſhed, by the huntſman and the ſhepherd, with more 
— and with ſome little view to improvement. 
Every needleſs ſtripe, however, even on dogs or horſes or 
aſſes, is accounted a mark of the inflitor's barbarous diſ- 
poſition. But no perſon thinks of inflicting exemplary 
puniſhments on brutes. Boys, convicted of crimes, are 
treated more moderately than grown perſons. Extreme 
and unavoidable ignorance always weighs, or ought to 


For ſome account of this moſt extraordioary African girl, and ſome 
elegant ſpecimens of her poetry, ſee the Rev. Mr. Clarkſon's excellent Eſ- 


lay on the Slayery and Commerce of the Hyman Species, ad edit. Pp. 121. 
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weigh, more or leſs, in favour- of an offender, ay 
caſes - of murder, or other very flagrant crimes. Even 
among the Hottentots, The murderer has his brains 
© beat out, and is buried with the murdered perſon, if he 
© be a man of == but a ſimple, ignorant body ma 
© pay a ranſom. us puniſhments are, or, in gene 
ought to be, proportioned to the moral improvement of 
the offender. But exemplary puniſhments are inflicted on 
the negroes, more ſevere puniſhments than the whites, 
for the ſame crimes, are doomed to ſuffer ; therefore, if 
their reſpective puniſhments be proportioned to their men- 
tal faculties, the negroes (for whoſe in/tru#ion the laws, 
by which they are judged, make no effectual proviſion) 
are moral agents of an order ſuperior to the whites—1f not, 
they are treated with a criminal degree of injuſtice and 


_ cruelty. Our adverſaries are welcome to take either fide 


of the alternative. Of all the figures in logic, none is ſo 
formidable to ſophiſtry as the dilemma. 


Again, it has been denied that the negroes are capable 
of carrying on a chain of reaſoning ; but it cannot be de- 
nied, that, even in Africa, they attain to the knowledge 
of the leading principles of morality, and even of that moſt 
ſublime and exalted of all truths, the exiſtence of the liv- 
ing and true God, the Creator and Preſerver of all thin 
which, according to Hume, is a ſtamp, ſet by the A. 
© vine workman, on human nature. t Now, if the ne- 
groes arrived at this truth, in the ordinary way, then we 
muſt conclude their faculties to be equal to our's ; but if, 
as their enemies inſinuate, they be incapable of forming a 
chain of reaſoning, they muſt have perceived that and 
other great truths, intuitively. If fo, not their equality 
only, but their ſuperiority to white men will be demonſtrat- 
ed. Of this faculty of arriving at demonſtrable truths, 

r ſaltum, and of © graſping a ſyſtem by intuition,” we 
ave no more idea than a man born blind has of colours. 
We humbly aſcribe it to ſuperior orders of beings, and, in 
2 tranſcendent and infinite degree, to the Deity. This 


is nobly expreſſed by the great Dr. Barrow, in a pious | 
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addreſs to the Deity, prefixed to his Apollonius. © Tu 
autem, Domine, quantus es geometra ?—Tu uno, hæc 
© omnia, intuitu perſpecta habes, abſque catena 2 
© tiarum, abſque tædio demonſtrationum. See alſo the 
ſehalium generale of the Prineipia, and the concluſion of 
M*Laurin's account of the Newtonian Philoſophy. 


Upon the whole, Sir, if I have faileJ in proving that 
the rational faculties of the Africans are equal, in ev 
reſpe&, to thoſe of the Europeans, I muſt confeſs myſelf 
ignorant of thoſe diſtinguiſhing marks, on which the lat- 
ter found their claim of ſuperiority, * 


But, although it could be proved that the underſtand- 
ings of the Africans are weaker than thoſe of the Euro- 
peans, it will, by no means, follow that the latter have a 
right to enſlave them; ſince, on this principle, no ſuch 
thing as national liberty could ever have exiſted in the 
world. And it may be aſked what would become of the 
liberties of the lower orders even of Britons, were their 
title to thoſe liberties to depend on powers of reaſon or of 
imagination, which bore but a ſmall proportion to thoſe of 
the great men who have done honour to this iſland and 
to mankind ? 


Let the Europeans be ſuperior in reaſon. Ought they 
not alſo to be ſuperior in point of juſtice and mercy * And 
are y 2 in juſtice, and mercy ?—Let the Afri- 
cans | 


But, ſetting aſide reaſon altogether, the paſſions of the 
negroes prove that they were not created to be flaves ; 
any more than the fierce lion was created to abide by a 
© maſter's crib, or to harrow the vallies after him, 7 
which appears to have been the deſtination of the horſe 
and the ox. Thoſe who complain of the paſſionate vin- 
diftive tempers of the Africans cannot ſurely be aware 


that they are demonſtrating the utter repugnancy of ſlavery 


Upon the whole," ſays Buffon, © every circumſtance concurs in 
* proving that mankind are not compoſed of ſpecies eſſentially different 
from each other ; that, on the contrary, there was originally but one 


6 ſpecies, Smellie's Buff v. 8. p. 206. 
+ Job. 8 
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to their nature. That a creature ſhould have been formed 
for a ſtate which he abhors, is an exception to the — 
ceconomy of the univerſe. That beings created for ſla- 
very, ſhould be endowed with ſtubborn, rebellious, un- 
conquerable paſſions which ſpurn the yoke, and often 
prove fatal both to themſelves and to their lords, is a pa- 
radox which we leave thoſe of their lords who believe it, 
to explain, by the newly broached theories of flavery. 
The theories of ſcepticiſm, which have helped them out, 
on other occaſions, will aſſiſt them on this.—It would be 
ſtrange indeed, if there were not a cloſe analogy, a cer- 
tain ſympathetic affinity, between the paradoxes of ſla- 
very and thoſe of infidelity ! 


I am not ſo confident of the ſtrength of my reaſonings 
on this, or any other part of my ſubject, as to ſuppoſe 
that they will put ſophiſtry to ſilence. The changes will 
no doubt be repeated on a ſet of battered and exploded 
arguments which, taken together, form ſuch a group of 
abſurdity, as has been ſeldom preſented to the public— 
« Evils, it has been faid, are permitted by Providence. It 
is vain for man to attempt to ſtop their progreſs. No re- 
formation ought to be aimed at. Whatever is, is right.” 
— The Africans had got into a vile habit of cutting each 
other's throats. We pitied the poor creatures, and at- 
tempted to relieve them. For this purpoſe, we encou- 
raged humane chriſtians to drag, from their miſerable 
native land, a ſet of ugly, black, flat-noſed, thick-lipped, 
woolly-headed, ignorant, ſavage heathens. We penny 
that we have ſhut out every ray of light from their 
minds; that we have cauſed them to ſerve with rigour ; 
that our ſcourges have lacerated their bodies ; that the 
iron of our chains hath debaſed their very ſouls. Dare 
any man affirm that ever we oppreſſed them? Vet un- 
der every means of improvement and, although they en- 
joy all the advantages of Engliſb peaſants, they ſtill conti- 
nue contemptibly ſtupid and ignorant, and incorrigibly 
thieviſh and obſtinate? — They have, at times, even 
to queſtion our right to enſlave them, the ſacred right of 
the frongei. Ergo they are inferior to us, in their men- 
tal faculties. They are little, if at all, ſuperior to the 
Orang Outangs, and were created to be our ſlaves. —Ergo 
the vaſt continent of Africa was peopled with one _— 

all 


* 
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and fifty millions of the accurſed fry of Fon, to fave 
as a nurſery of ſlaves, for a few little iſlands, at the diſ- 
tance, of ſame thouſands of miles: that, by means of 
their toil, the favoured poſterity of Japhet, (who from 
policy were one day to extirpate the original inhabitants of 
thoſe iſlands) might have—rum for their punch, and ſu- 
gar for. their tea. —(Q. E. W-* | 


Cox. Hence © negro /avery is not compatible 
r bat allo with jſice and h 


Such, in their primitive nakedneſs, are the 
urged in ſupport of negro ſlavery. - Truſting, as I do, 
that they have no manner of weigh with you—and Gop 
FORBID arguments for ſlav ould have weight with 
any member of the Britiſh Legiſlature ! ! : 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


een . 
I would ſooner, Sir, | 
1... —— undertake to prove, by force _ 


Oft argument, @ man's no horſe, + 


than to anſwer, all the objections that have been urged e. | 
4 


againſt the bene harmleſs doctrine That the Africans are 
enen. We ſhall, however, endeavour to apply the * teſt 
© of truth,” to ſome of theſe very pertinent and very pro- 
found objections. 


The negroes, it is objected, have a fetid ſmell. I ad- 
mit that ſome ne have a fetid ſmell, and ſo has every 
man, more or leſs, who toils and ſweats much, in a ſul- 
try elimate, and neglects bathing. Many of the negroes, 
however, have no peculiar ſmell that I could ever diſcover. 


**© Apology for Negro Slavery, by the author of letters to a young 

© planter,” This author has ſeriouſly quoted The Spirit of Laws, in fupport 

flavery, Monteſquieu has treated that ſubject in an admirable ſtrain 

of ſevere, but deſerved, irony ; but it is impoſſible to preſs into this vile 

ſervice a writer of whoſe deteſtation of flavery the ridiculous arguments 

he uſes, will be a laſting monument. | ; 
1 Hudibras. 


But, 
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But, granting it to be unlverfal, what connection has 
fetid ſmell with the intelle& ? If chere be philoſophers, 
however, who can ſcent out men of parts, by power of 


we felicitate our eduntry on the acquiſition. Such 


But the negroes have flat noſes.—How this became a 
national feature among the Africans, I cannot account, any 
more than I can account for the high cheek bones of the 
Scotch. But it is remarkable that it is yielding to civiliza- 
tion. The noſes of native domeſtics are leſs flat than thoſe 
of native field-negroes and the noſes of theſe laſt than thoſe 
of the Africans. We decline uſing any Shandean argu- 
ments on this _— but we own we are mightily in- 
clined to expoſe the abſurdity of an argument im 
from the nafal promotitory, not by Slawkenbergins, but by 
a a certain French api for ſlavery, who has found 
means to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces, even of 
Engliſhmen, to the great danger of the liberties of this 
— — inſiſts, that as —— are all over black 
C ve flat noſes, ought not to be pitied t Admi- 
4 2 Cen a 4 man ſhould y, A poor, old 
woman is of wrinkles and, therefore, ought to be 
burnt as a witch; if, indeed, the guilt of bewwitching be 
not oftener chargeable on the charms of young than of old 
women. 


SBuf, 
A 


But a 2 70 5 cannot lay a ud eve r ſquare in a 
room. Hence — obliquity * —— ſtreets of 
many towns in this kingdom even is metropolis, 
are crooked, If our — who laid out thoſe ſtreets, 
were to be half as much calumniated as the negroes have 
been, it would probably be aſſerted, that they could not 
_ a ſtraight line, between two given points, in the 


Linnæus and Buffon afferted that there was no affi- 
nity between the Orang Outang and the human ſpecies. 
But we are happy in announcing to certain philoſophers, 
that all their doubts, refpotting this matter, are likely to 


' ® See Dr. S. S. Smith's Eſſay. p. 92. 


See Monteſquieu's Apology for Slavery, commonly called the Spirit 
of 85 b. XV. ch. 5. 
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s in other, notable improvements. Certain goſfi 


en) 
be form chanel up, There is a purpoſe of « be⸗ 
roglo 144 i | | 
ren, eg Rog peoteny of 


who think themſelves amply qualified to negoci 
an affair, have, for ſome time, ſedulouſly laboured to ef- 
fe& it. Nor is this to be wondered at; for, as nothi 
i animals ſo much as croſſing the breed, the W 


m 
Indian market may, thus, come to be fupplitd with choice 


anthropomorphite mules==animals likely to be more dur- 
able and better adapted for herding with and ſuſtaining 
the drudgery of, brute beaſts, than the African Authro- 
pophagi, who have ſomething in them which too much 
reſembles the old leaven of human nature, ever to be pro- 
fitable, as labouring cattle. The philoſophers too, who 
* r the aborigines of mankind among 

apes and drills, and fatyrs monkeys and baboons, . 
will become more intimately acquainted with their ſpe- 


. cies, and the F ideas and lan will become 


their own, In ſhort, ſo. many good may be ex- 
pected to reſult from this match that we wait with im- 
— for its conſummation, which, we preſume, has 
n poſtponed, till the youth ſhall have finiſhed his 

ſtudies, and taken his degrees at the Univerſity. t=We 
are told that Jockoo's | 

parts and ready wit 
© Prove him for various learning fit; 
* © Ludicrous (read indecent or fbocking) as the opinion ſeem, I do 
© not think that an — — þ buſband would be any diſgrace to 4 
or Jamal 


© Hottentot female”' Hiſt., vol. 2+ p. 364 It is mortifying to 
ſee an author, of ſo much general merit, miſled by travellers, whoſe only 


aim ſeems to have been, to fill the world with monſters, of their own 


creating. Linnæus and Buffon thought very differently. Inter Simias 
© (ſays the former from Apollodorus) * inter fimias werſantem oportet 
© eſſe ſimiam.” Syſt, Nat. edit. 14.—* Whatever reſemblance takes place, 
© therefore, between the Hottentot and the „the interval which 
© ſeparates them is immenſe.” Smellie's Buff, vol. 8. p. 65. Docto: 
Sparrman, a reſpeRable pupil of Linneus, tells us he thinks it | 
© duty to ſhew how much the world has been miſled, and the Hottentot 
© nation been miſrepreſented.” He affirms that all the organs of the 
Hottentots, of both ſexes, are the ſame with thoſe of other people ; 
that their perſons are ſlender, their colour an umber-yellow, their hair 
ſrizzled and that their taut enſemble indicates health and content.“ 
Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, v. 1. p. 181» 

+ Hiſtory of Jamaica, Vol. 2. Page 370» 1 Gay. 0 

2 
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ſo that, when he ſhall emerge into the philoſophical . ; 
his name will, no doubt, be decorated with cabaliſtical 
combinations of the Roman capitals and his knowledge- / 
box brim full of entities and quiddities, and the late ad- 
mirable diſcoveries about the materiality and mechaniſm 
of human and beftial ſouls, Of the new theories of the 
ifferent ſpecies of men, and the near affinity of the black 
ſpecies to other monkies, he is ſo perfect a maſter, that, for 
aught we know, he may have already compoſed ſome 
— OLE lectures, on hat ſubject, in the Troglod 
language, and which, it is probable, he will publicly de- 
liver, when an audience can be collected, who ſufficiently 
underſtand that * hiſſing dialect. x To hear the honours 
of the race vindicated, by a learned and eloquent indi- 
vidual, will be a gratification of which no being can ſorm 
an idea, who is unacquainted with the refined pleaſure 
reſulting from the eſtabliſhment of a favourite miſanthro- 


pic, antimoſaic, or antichriftian hypotheſis. ' 


If a certain philoſopher formed his © perceptions,” alias 
doubtful doubts, into © bundles,” why may not we pack up 
the refuſe of our objeCtions, in the ſame way, and thus 
diſpatch them in the lump ? 


The calves of the legs of negroes are high; their faces 
concave; their noſtrils tumid ; their lips thick; their 
eyes round; their chins prominent, &c. &c. &e.—All 
y = world knows, Sir, that honeſt John Bull has cheeks - 
like a trumpeter ; that his Sifter Peg, poor girl! though, 
naw, treated as ſhe ſhould be, both by her brother and 


* © Linnzus, upon the authority of ſome voyage-writers affirms that 
© they CONVERSE TOGETHER in a kind of biſting diale?,” Hiſt, of Jam. 
Vol. 2. p. 360, It is not quite probable that, after Linnzus had 
pointedly delivered his opinion on this ſubje@ (which our author bas, 
but we have-not omitted) he ſhould infinuate that Orang Outangs ar- 
ticulate any thing like human ſpeech, The words of that great man 
are, “ /oguitur ſibils, that is, when fairly tranſlated, uE ſpeaks, or 11 

aks by biſting,” juſt as a gooſe may be ſaid to do, or as a turkey may be 
aid to ſpeak by gabbling, &c,-On what authority are we to reſt the 
ſhocking practice with which the negroes in the heat of prejudice (for 
every man has his prejudices) are, ſeveral times, charged; and a parti- 


cular inſtance of which is ſaid to have happened in England, a few cen- 
turies ago (vide vol, 2. p. 313+ Thoſe ftories diſgrace a work, in many 
reſpects, valuable; eſpeci 

thority, or ſhadow of aathorlt 


ally as they ſtand, unſupported by any au- 
ty. 
. by 
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by rs. Bull, ſtill has a thin viſage and high cheek 
bones ; that Lewis Baboon has a pair of long lanthorn 
Jaws; that Lord Strutt has a fallow hide; and that the whole 
outward man of Nic Frog is clumſy and uncouth. Let 
the philoſophers account for thoſe ſtriking differences, in 
the features and figure of ſuch near neighbours and rela- 
tions ; and let them decide which of thoſe perſonages is 
intitled to precedence, in point of intellect, before they 
ſet out on their travels, in queſt of different ſpecies of 
men, which are already more than half formed, in their 
own plaſtic imaginations. ww. 


We cannot diſmiſs this part of our ſubject without 
animadverting on a 8 of the French apolagiſt before 
mentioned, in which he not only doubts of the human 
nature of the Africans; but, what is worſe, moſt wan- 
tonly ſneers at the Chriſtianity. of the Europeans ; as if 
all the world had not experienced how conſcientiouſly 
they practice their divine religion, and how grateful they 
are to the author of it, for that and all its concomitant 
bleſſings. It is impoſſible, ſays he, © for us to ſuppoſe 
© that theſe creatures are men; for the allowing them 
© to be men, will lead to a ſuſpicion that we are not 
Chriſtians. If this be not irony, it is ſomething very 
like it. But ſurely he does not mean it to be generally 
applied. Probably he alludes only to his own country- 
men. Be that as it may, we generous Britons have the com- 
fort to be conſcious that no ſuch illiberal ſuſpicion is appli- 
cable to our countrymen. —Hilſtorians yet unborn in deli- 
neating the characters of certain nations, will be at a loſs 
which moſt to celebrate, their enlightened zeal for their 
holy religion, or their entire conformity to her benevo- 
lent*precepts, in their dealings with the ſimple, uncorrupted 
* of mankind; but particularly with the Africans. 

-anguage will fink under the DIN of actions which 
totally eclipſe all Greek and all Roman FAME.+ | 


® See Monteſquieu's Apology for Slavery, b. xv. ch. v. the title of 
which is © Of the Slavery of the Negroes.* 


+ I have, ſomewhere, I think, in Hume's Eſſays, ſeen the modern 
French compared to the Athenjans, and the Britiſh to the Romans, 
The former it is well known were mild, and the latter were rigorous 
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LETTER X. 
SIR, 

F the African Slave Trade, ſtrictly and properly fo 
O 1 undertake to fay much that 1 
have not learnt from others. The little I can ſay, 
however, is of the very laſt importance to this nation; 
it tends to prove that that trade is carried on, at the ex- 

of the lives, not of the ſlaves only, but of numbers 
of that moſt valuable claſs of men, Britiſh. ſailors. It 
is the praQice of the maſters of Guinea men, Sir, after 
their buſineſs is finiſhed, and they are about to fail, to 
r 
creatures, in a m ora ition, ema- 
einted a1td Covered with 2 In 
badoes, are generally ſent to the alms - houſe in 
ridge- town ; but the accommodations it affords are, 
no means, ſuch as to preclude the neceſſity of begging. 
ile they are able to walk about, the hoſpitable inha- 
bitants very readily adminiſter to their wants, and the 
medical gentlemen their ulcers, and give them every 
humane aſſiſtance within their department. One 
would think the loſs of ſeamen in the ſlave trade would, 
of :1/elf, be a ſufficient motive for aboliſhing that trade, 
or my part, Sir, I have eyer conſidered the great and 
Dr 

in t e, as ing a 

to deſtroy the very ſinows of the ſtate, 25 
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other hardſhips and cruelties which ſeamen endure, 
traffic which is at once the reproach and the 
itiſh commerce. My want of information, 
head, is the leſs to be regretted, as the learned, 
and active author of the Eſſay on the Slavery and 


= $ 
Ph 
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merce of the human ſpecies * has been, for of a 
year, employed, at the different ports, in collecting au- 
thentic vouchers of the 4% of ſeamen and the other ruins 
ous conſequences of the African trade» When his work, 
the reſult of a very laborious but well conducted and ſuc- 
ceſsful inquiry, appears, the public will ſee the impolicy 


2 they have ſeen the inhumanity) of that trade demon- 


in a manner not only ſatisfactory, but deciſve. r 


The friends of humanity rightly conclude that the aboli- 
tion of the African trade would inſure a milder treatment to 
the ſlaves already in our iſlands. The planter, obliged to 
promote the natural increaſe of his negroes, ſoon 
abandon his parſimonious or opprefiive ſyſtems or, if he 
did not, his ruin would be certain. + Thus the property 
would fall into more humane hands; and, in a few years, 
the ſyſtem of flavery would be much reformed. It is 
incumbent on thoſe who inſiſt on the neceſſity of the 
African trade, to ſhew why our. d fully ſettled iſlands 
ſtill continue their demands for new negroes ; why the 
many hundreds of thouſands who have been . into 
thoſe iſlands, ſince the eommencement of that trade, never 


have ſatisfied thoſe demands; and why the negroes, far 


from multiplying like other men, never have kept up their 
numbers. ſeis well known that they are a prolific race, 


* Tranſlated from a Latin diſſertation for which the author, the Rey. 
Mr, Clarkſon, was honoured with the firſt prize, in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, for the year 1785. 


Since the above was written the © Eſſay on the Tmpolicy of the 


6 Trade” hath been publiſhed. 

t © When the principal nations in Europe, Afia and Africa were united 
© under the laws of one ſovereign, the ſource of fereign ſupplies flowed 
© with much leſs abundance,'and the Romans were reduced to th milder 
© but more tedious method of propagation. In their numerous families, and 
© particularly in their country eftates, they encouraged the marriage of the 
6 ; ea: The ſentiments of nature, the habits of education, and the 
« poſſeſſion of a dependent ſpecies of property, contributed to alleviate 
© the hardſhips of ſervitude. The XII TTNCE OF A SLAVE became an 
© object of greater val us; and though his happineſs fill depended on 
© the TEMPER AND CIRCUMSTANCES of the maſter, the humanity of 
© the latter, inſtead of being reftrained by fear, was encouraged by the 
© the ſenſe of their own inter. Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Vol. I. page 48. When the elegant hiſtorian penned 
this  appoſite paſſage, we cannot ſuppoſe he meant to allude to modern 
befriending the cauſe of humanity—Let the reader keep in mind that, 
among all the great writers of Europe, of all parties and pexſuaſions, there 
bs but ce opinion on our ſubject. ; a 
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and that the Weſt Indian climate is perfectly congenial 
to African conſtitutions. Although they labour under 
every perſonal hardſhip; although no care has ever been 
taken to proportion the ſexes among the imported Af; icans 
— the Creoles the ſexes are proportioned, by a wife 
rovidence) although marriage is not known among 
them ; and; above ib, although, on attachments for debt, 
they are often ſold, :d:vidually,- at public outcry, and 
even bought up for exportation, which affects the total 
diſſolution of their families, to the great emolument, no 
doubt of the reſpective purchaſers of the diſconſolate, ſe- 
parated parents and their orphans; yet, under all theſe 
diſadvantages, there is a ny reat majority of creole 
Naves now in Barbadoes, ey are univerſally pre- 
ferred, ceteris paribus, to Africans. 


All our iſlands, except Jamaica, Dominica, and 
Anguilla have a greater, ſome of them a vaſtly 

ater, proportion of inhabitants, than Britain and Ire- 

d. In truth the reader will not err much in thinking, 
'that ſome of them, at this hour, have a great many more 

ple than, communibus annis, they can properly main- 
tain. If Barbadoes hath not more people than it can 
properly maintain, ſure I am, it contains a great many 
more people of all colours, than it does properly maintain. 
The whites are till ſo numerous as greatly to interfere 
with each other's means of ſubſiſtence, a circumſtance 
which proves that there is much too great a proportion of 
that colour. This aroſe from the introduction of ſlaves. 
Were the uſe of cattle and implements of huſbendry intro- 
duced, the preſent great numbers of ne would be 
equally ſuperfluous and uſeleſs.— Incredible as it may 
ſeem, Sir, there is, now, on that contracted ſpot, a body of 
people far exceeding the number of Engliſh who had ar- 
rived in all North America previous to the year 1751. 
© There are ſuppoſed (ſays Dr. Franklin) to be now 
© (A. D. 1751) upwards of 1,000,000 of Engliſh ſouls 
in North America; though, it is thought, ſcarce 80,000 
© have been brought over ſea. —— Jamaica alone 
contains more than thrice $0,000 ſlaves, excluſive of 
whites, Marons, free negroes, &c. 

| 
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There are, without doubt, many eſtates in Barbadoes, 
that require no ſupplies of African negroes; and I could, 
almoſt, venture to affirm this of ſeveral; but being an- 
xious, if poſſible, to preclude contradiction, on this im- 
portant point, I will not riſque even my opinion on any par- 
ticular eſtate, —The only inſtance, of any remarkable in- 
creaſe from the births, of which I can venture to ſpeak 
poſitively, occurred in one of the towns. —About the year 
1767, a gentleman married a lady who had a conſiderable 
number of negroes. They were repreſented to me, as 
having been, then, a _ idle debauched ſet of people, 
and as having been in a fair way to ruin their too indul- 
-gent miſtreſs. By her huſband's prudent care, however, 
aſſiſted by regular diſcipline, they were ſoon rendered an 
excellent gang of field- people. They have been chiefly 
employed in the holing of land at ſo much per acre. But 
they are not worked beyond their ſtrength ; and, when 
holing, a dinner ready dreſſed, is ſerved out to them, be- 
ſides the ordi allowance. The children are moſt 
carefully attended to; and, in ſhort, they are better 
treated, in all reſpects, than by far the greater number 
of plantation- ſaves. The conſequence of this manage- 
ment has been, an increaſe of about one third. 


By meliorating the condition of the ſlaves, the aboli- 
tion of the African trade would be an excellent prepara- 
tory ſtep for the gradual annihilation of ſlavery itſelf in 
our iſlands.* Yes, Sir, I will not diſſemble that I ar- 

| dently 


The ſentiments and conduct of the Poliſh and Ruſſian grandees, 
and of our Weſt Indian planters, reſpecting their vaſſals and ſlaves, are 
perfectly ſimilar, The bugbear of emancipation is no leſs unreaſonably 
terrific to the one than to the other. The generality,” (ſays a late moſt 
Intelligent traveller) * of the Poliſh nobles are not inclined to eftabliſh or give 
2 efficacy to any regulations in favour of the peaſants, WHOM THEY SCARCE» 
© LY CONSIDER AS INTITLED TO THE COMMON RIGHTS OF HUMA- 
s$ x1TY-. A few nobles, however, of benevolent hearts and enlight- 
© ened underſtandings, have ated upon different principles; and have 
s ventured upon the expedient of giving liberty to their vaſſals. The 
© event has ſhewn this project to be no leſs judicious than humane; no 
© leſs friendly to their own intereſts than to the happineſs of their pea- 
6 ſants.— The firſt noble who granted freedom to his peaſants was 
© Zamoiſki, formerly great Chancellor, who, in 1960, enfranchiſed fix 
c yillages in the Palatinate of Maſovia, Theſe villages were, in 1771, 
© vifited by the author of the patriotic letters from whom I received 
c the following information: On inſpeQing the pariſh regiſters of yo $ 

om 
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dently wiſh for the total annihjlation of ſla eſpeciall 
of Brit flavery. Yet notwithſtanding — to. 
teſtation with which I have treated and ever will treat acts 


_ of cruel n to all ſudden 
and — 4 ures, an enemy to — though a 
friend to rational Zberty. Without referring to the nature 
of the political relation which the Britiſh colonies bear 
to Britain, I have the very ſtrongeſt reaſons for thinki 
chat any plan which might be adopted for extending li- 
berty, (protection may be immediately extended) to the 
negroes, muſt be gradual in it's operation, 


In the firſt place, our coloniſts, under the connivance, 
if not the expreſs ſanction, of the Britiſh legiſlature, in 
favour of the African trade, have veſted a great part 
of their pr in the perſons of ſlaves. original 
ſettlers of our i were the leſs to be blamed for this, 
as they never dreamt or ſuſpected that their property in 
flaves was not as ſecure and ought not to be held as invio- 


© from 1750 to 1760, that is, during the ten years of ſlavery, immedi- 
© ately i of their enfranchiſement, he found the number of births 
© 4343 in the firſt ten years of their freedom from 1760 to 2770, 620, 
© and from 1790 to the beginning of 12799, 585 births, During the 
« firſt period there were only 43 ſecond period 62—third period 77 
« births each year. In their ſtate of v » Zamoiſki was obliged 
4 to _ —_— es and _ for —— and to furniſh _ with 
© ſeed, horſes, egricu/ture ; fince their at- 
* tainment of liberty, they —ͤ—ͤ— 70 2005 in their circumſtances, 
© as to provide themſelves with all theſe neceffaries, at their own ex- 
© pence z and they likewiſe chearfully pay an annual rent, in lieu of 
the manual labour, which their maſter formerly exated from them. 
6 By theſe means, the receipts of this particular eftate have been nearly 
© eripled.”—Prince Staniſlaus, nephew to the king of Poland, has warmly 
© patronized the of 125 iberty to the peaſants. Cone Trav. 
haſe 


v. 1. 1. et A In Rujcia a 7 2 may —— his liberty, 1. 

4 manumiſfion 1 2. by purchaſe; 3. — {ok or — 
© century ago, perhaps no one in Kale won have end bs aber 
© the queſtion, Whether the peaſants ought to be free ? But the ſcience 
* and 2 which are now dawning upon theſe regions, have alrea- 
© dy introduced ſuch a fpirit of enquiry, that fimilar ſubjects are not un- 
6 r diſcuſſed in public. —In 1766, a prize was given at Peterſ- 
burgh for the beſt Difſertatian (and 164 were offered) on this 5 


« Is it moſt advantageous to the ſtate, that the peaſant ſhou 

© land, or only N; and to what point ſhould that property bs 
© extended, for the geod of the public?“ The prize-diſſertation was 
© in — of the af The author of it © recommends the * 
© to confer upon the peaſants a gradual ſucceſrion of privileges, to 

* low the flow, but ſure method of — imprevement,” See 
Caxe's Travels, ve 3. pe 275 and 27%. / 
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lable as any other part of their property.“ The-preſent 
"evoration of Wen Indians, who ſucceeded to that pro- 
perty, and ſome of whom, to my certain knowledge, ve 
much diſlike it, do not appear to me to be blameable 
merely as they are owners of ſlaves. My countrymen 
muſt not be offended, if I diſtribute the blame impertially. 
My very humble opinion is, that all perſons who uſe rum 
or ſugar, in other words, that the whole Britiſh nation, 
and ABOVE ALL, the African traders, ought to be conſi- 
fidered as participes criminis; and it would be the extreme 
of injuſtice and cruelty that one claſs, and a very ufeful 
and valuable claſs of men, ſhould abfolutely be ruin for 
à crime (and a crime it certainly is) in the guilt of which, 
all are involved. 


In the ſecond r I am convinced that liberty would 
be a curſe i of a blefling to beings ſo very rude and 
uncultivated as the field-negroes now are. We muſt here 
admit, with ſome limitation, the noble and generous 
ſentiment of Salluſt, © Libertas juxta bonis et a. ſtre- 
© nuis atque ignavis, optabilis eſt t The field-negroes 
could not bear any great and ſudden alteration of their 
condition. They muſt be made ſenſible of their value 
and dignity as men and, muſt be converted to Chri/fianity, 
before they can be expected to act properly as ſreemen. 


Fooliſh profuſion and low debauchery are the uſual con- 


ſequences of a very poor man being ſuddenly raiſed to af- 
fluence. Idleneſs, drunkenneſs, violence, in a word, every 
ſpecies of exceſs, would be the no leſs probable conſe- 
_ of a numerous body of ſlaves, at leaft of brutiſh 

Id-negroes being ſuddenly converted into freemen. 
Great, or, at leaſt, improved and tried ſpirits alone are 
capable of bearing ſuch ſudden tranſitions. No man, in 
his ſenſes, who — any thing of the Weſt Indies, 
would ever dream of any meaſure of the kind we allude 
to, which did not proceed by gradual ſteps. Of the vaſt 
body of flaves whom Moſes conducted out of Egypt only 


fwo entered, or, probably, were fit to enter, into the 


® I relate the fat ; I do not attempt to juſtify the principle; 


+} © I cant Gotceive what barm LITT condo to any man”! ! 
A Britiſh Peer, in his place, in the Houſe of 
Lords, in the year MpcoLAXAVTII, 
| promiſed 
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133 land. Perhaps the preſent generation of adult 
Mlaves, too, muſt be left to die in their chains, which are 
rivetted into and have irretrievably debaſed every power 
of their ſouls. —But, on this mo/? delicate part of my 
ſubject, I dare not obtrude any opinions of my own. It 
belongs to the humane enlightened and enlarged policy of 
the preſent, auſpicious period, to digeſt a plan, which 
may promote the intereſts of the owner as well as the 
happineſs of the ſlave, which I contend are, by no means, 
incompatible, 


But I am perſuaded the friends of humanity have ne- 
ver entertained an idea of ſo dangerous a meaſure as the 
fudden emancipation of the flaves—a - meaſure which 
would moſt probably prove ruinous to our ſugar iſlands, 
and would be little ſhort of diſbanding legions of i 
rant, lawleſs beings to deſtroy the property and the lives 
of a ſmall number of ſettled inhabitants, 


But, although I cannot, without horror, contemplate 
the probable conſequences of a ſudden emancipation of 
the ſlaves ; yet I have good reaſons for thinking that the 
Barbadian ſlaves, at leaſt, would very well bear that im- 
provement of their condition, which would reſult from the 
abolition of the African trade. 


Barbadoes is our oldeſt, beſt eſtabliſhed, and beſt cul- 
tivated Weſt Indian colony. The majority of the ſla 
in that iſland are creoles, who are intereſted, as far bs 
Paves can be intereſted, in the proſperity of that their na- 
tive land; and are fo well reconciled, even to their pre- 
ſent debaſed condition, that nothing like an inſurrection, 
has taken place there for many years. Not that I ſup- 

e that they, any more than other ſlaves, are deſtitute 
of a deſire for liberty. The holy flame may be ſmothered 
up, but can never —_—_— in the human breaſt. 
But I can conceive that cuſtom, neceſſity, fear and it's 
offspring mutual diſtruſt may produce a feeble kind of 
acquieſcence in a condition againſt which human nature 
. revolts. The very numerous free negroes and mulattoes, 
who are generally ſober and induſtrious, are well attached 
to the whites, on their relation to whom the mulattoes 


very much value themſelves. No iſland in the Weſt 
Indies 


1 


Indies has ſo great a proportion of whites as Barbadoes; 
and many white men are not aſhamed to live in ſuch ha- 
bits of intimacy with the female domeſtic ſlaves, that it 
is next to impoſſible a revolt could be hatched and come 
to any dangerous criſis, without being diſcovered. In 
this, as in many other caſes, by the wiſe appointment of 
Providence, order ariſes out of confuſion, 


But, ſo far as I can learn, no prophecies of war and 
bloodſhed have been uttered, by. the people of Barbadoes, 
I muſt do the Barbadians the juſtice to ſay, that their 
general behaviour ſhows but little of that corporal dread 
of the blacks which ſeems to pervade ſome of the iſlands. 
The truth, I believe, is, that they are conſcious their 
treatment of the negroes, on the whole, 4% deſerves to 
be reſiſted than that of the panic-ſtruck colonies. The 
general confidence between the whites and the blacks 
which reigns in Barbadoes, does honour to both. I 
have walked and rode, as I formerly ſkid, at all hours of 
the day and night, often alone, always unarmed, and I 
never ſcrupled to take ſhelter, from a ſhower, in the firſt 
negro-hut I came to, often in a watch-houſe, at a diſ- 
tance from any other dwelling ; though, ſometimes, I 
knew not a negro on the —＋ 2 Such humble cots, 
I ever did enter, with as little fear, as I entered my own 
chamber. Had the negroes been half fo ſavage as has 
been pretended, I muſt inevitably have fallen a victim to 
their ferocity, having been many hundred times, abſo-- 
lutely in the power not of ow 4 only, but of Afri- 
cans,—A conduct ſo irregular, as that many of the town 
ſlaves, before deſcribed, would never be permitted by a 
ſuſpicious people. On Sundays and holidays it is com- 
mon to ſee many hundreds of negroes and mulattoes danc- 
ng and making merry, without the ſuperintendence even 

a conſtable. If a well dreſſed white man wiſh to 
enter the circle, the cry is, Tand & by, let Maſſa come 
© forward!” when they immediately make way for him, 
reſpectfully bowing or court'ſying as he paſſes, often 
with a God bleſs you Maſla,” and, ſometimes, whiſper- 

ing, loud enough for him to hear it, Da good Backra* 
t is good white man). Such ſcenes, in the envi- 
rons of the towns, where there is not a great mixture of 


poor figld-negrggs, would wake 3 ſtranger believe there 
| 13 
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is no ſuch thing as „ in the iſland. Nay, ſuch 
excellent . are negroes, that if not wy hardly 
treated, they enjoy the dance and the ſong on the planta- 
tions, where I XA ſeen very large companies of field- 
people making merry, ſometimes at late hours on Sunday 
and holiday evenings, Curioſity, I own, when I 
arrived in the iſland, has led me out of my way, to mix 
with ſuch nocturnal meetings, both in town — country, 
when, ſometimes,' I did not know an individual preſent, 
In certain iſlands, I ſi ſuch meetings and ſuch ad- 
_ ventures would be looked upon, as very perilous indeed, 

„ here, alive, to teſtify, that the only mark even 

of diſreſpect, I ever i , was, that, on go- 
ing up, the muſic, ſometimes, has ceaſed—a m hint 
for an intruder to withdraw. Gentlemen often ride with 
1 but more, perhaps, for ornament than uſe ; for, 

believe, they are ſeldom loaded. —On the other hand, 
ar rota negro-catchers, &c. do not often go out, at 
nights, unarmed.— Theſe facts, though apparently tri- 
vial, tend to evince that the negroes, in Barbadoes, are, 
by no means, ſo ſavage as thoſe in ſome other iſlands 
have been repreſented to be. 


Throughout the late war, bodies of ſlaves in 
Barbadoes were armed with Werd pb ſpears. The free 
negroes * e were E cloathed, at cog own 
expence, made a ve appearance. But no in- 
ſtance occurred of their 5 the confidence repoſed in 
them. On the contrary, the negroes, both flayes and 
freemen, exhibited, on all occaſions, an alacrity, which, 
there is good reaſon to believe, would have been very 
troubleſome, if not fatal, to the enemies of what may be 
called by a bold figure their country. Indeed, I have often 
heard it affirmed: That, though the French might tate 
Barbadoes, yet they could not poſſibly keep it; and one 
reaſon always affigned, was, That the negroes would cut 
their garriſons to pieces, which, I verily believe, would 
be the caſe, The very ſlaves in Barbadoes are inſpired 
with ſomething like loyalty. The ſame kind of contempt 
of the French, which actuates the boſoms of our ſoldiers 
and our ſeamen, hath taken poſſeſſion of thoſe of the ne- 

Sentiment, rather than reaſon, will ever rule the 


bulk of mankind; and, of all ſentiments, a 
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tiſm is ſurely the moſt proper to be cheriſhed in the 
ans pee ee my — —_— underſtand the 
meaning of it's polite, modern ſubſtitute 7. thropy.® 
In — ar minds, the latter principle will grow out of 
the former; for philanthropy is no more inconſiſtent 
with patriotiſm than the love of one's neighbours is with 
the love of one's family. Addiſon's admired character of 
Sir Roger de Coverley would be incomplete without a 
« Jaudable partiality for his country; and Lord Chefter- 
field was of opinion, that the 1 777 95 
liſnman entertains of being able to beat ten Prenchmen 
had often enabled him to beat tvs. LO 80 | 


Loyalty and attachment to this country pervade er 
claſs of in Barbadoes.+—When our brave, 
with ſickneſs, at St. Lucia, tie white inhabitants 
Barbadoes ſent them liberal ſupplies of live ftock and of 
corn to feed that ſtocx. The unanimous vote of the le- 


giſlature, by which thoſe ſupplies were raiſed, was almoſt 


unneceſſary ; for people of all ranks, ſeemed to vie with 
each other, in contributing even more than their quota. 
I was not in town, at that time, to obſerve the conduct 
of any conſiderable body of the negroes ; but when the 
news of the glorious victory, of the 12th of April, ar- 
rived, the negroes in Bridgetown were almoſt frantic 
with joy. Some gentlemen affected to call this a mere 


„ Thoſe who wiſh to retain their fellow-creatures in everlaſting 
chains cant very veil about warm pi ;* and © ſouls tuned 
6 doen finer and ſofter — ; and the glutton tary — 
X ing her ſeeeteft gratification and enjoying her of the r 
c bighef” moſt 2 With has — * — 
draw! and lifp out © liber-a-lity of ſentiment," and © ſenfibility—dear 
© delicate, ſweet, ſoft, fine feeling ſenfibility ! of heart? — What plea» 
ſure can there be in beſlabbering the virtues not with the milk, only, 
but with pailfals of the cream and whole firkins of the butter of human 
Kindneſs a compoſt yet more nauſeous and h tical than any in 
Whiteficld's Journal !-But let poor unlucky wight of an author only 
venture to differ in opinion from thoſe men of feeling, and ſtraightway 
they go to work, with the tar-bruſh and the bag of feathers ! 


+ There is nothing wonderful in this. Barbadoes was originally ſet- 
tled by toyalifts ; New England by independent republicans ; Pennſylva- 
nia by Qualcers 3 the eaft of Ireland had Epiſcopalians from England; and 
the north of that kingdom Prefbyterians from Scotland; and the pre- 
ſent inhabitants of each of thoſe ſettlements ſtill adhere to the religioos 
and political ereeds of their reſpective anceſtors. 


effuſion 


+ — — 
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effuſion of animal ſpirits; but I aſked them from what 


| ſource any man's joy, even a philoſopher's joy flows 


from his head or from his heart *—Are- men, thus at- 


. tached to Britain and to her Sovereign, to be, for ever, 


debarred from a/ing, Britiſh liberty, and from enjoying 
Britiſh protection? "ro to wol 1 ea: lie E of 


Ibe great hurricane, in 1780, put the whites. intirely 

in the power of the blacks. The former could not leave 
the ruins of their houſes, having been employed in ſearch- 
ing for and burying their dead, in collecting the ſcattered 
fragments of their effects, and in providing for their im- 
mediate ſhelter and ſubſiſtence. The few troops then 

in the ifland having, been ſimilarly employed, were in no 

condition to act. Between 2000 and 3000 ſtand of arms, 
were buried under the ruins of the armoury, and thoſe in 
the forts were either buried or rendered uſeleſs. , Vet the/ 
negroes remained peaceably with their owners; and 
ſhewed no ſigns of a ſpirit of mutiny. I well remember, 
that the white inhabitants were under greater apprehen- 

ſions from about 1000 priſoners of war, than from the 
whole body of the ſlaves. This may ſeem incredible; 
but it is true. Gr mii i nnen oj 8 


0 4 ; . | N 
Nothing, therefore, is to be dreaded from the ſlaves in 
Barbadoes ; and I do very much ſuſpect that the fears of 
inſurrections in the other iſlands are exaggerated, if not 
groundleſs; but I expreſsly bar the effects of imprudence 
and ill uſage.* I need ſcarcely add, Sir, that were the 
Weſt Indian flaves converted to Chriſtianity, were they 
Political 2 always think themſelves intereſted in the accom- 
pliſhment of their predictions. And it is eaſy to ſee, that if owners upbraid 
their ſlaves with the favour of the people of England, or with © Alder- 
© men of London and Members of Parliament, having taken up the 
© cudgels in their behalf.” (See an abuſive paragraph in a Jamaica paper, 
which we ſhall afterwards quote) if Yuch I ſay Huld be the imprudent 
conduct of owners, they may draw expreſſions of joy from the more im- 
udent NNaves. Correction, perhaps brutal treatment, will follow. The 
jealouſy of both parties, if thus rouſed, may produce ill effects, though, 


| Ccarcely dangerous effects; for it is next to impoſſible, ſuch conduct 


ſhould beeome general.—Let it be obſerved that the field-negroes can 

neither read nor write, -Yet they are ſhrewd enough to know that mu- 

tinous conduct would but tend to rivet their chains. They will dread 

that . which could cope at once with France and Spain and Holland 
orren 


and Americas 
protected 
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protected from arbitrary violence, and, had they but the 
pleaſing pbantom of liberty to fight for, they would form 
a phalanx more than ſufficient to repel any force which 
could be ſent againſt our iſlands—a phalanx incompara- 
bly more numerous, hardy and /u/c-ptible of diſcipline than 
an ill eſtabliſhed, ill armed, undiſciplined, tattered rabble 
of poor whites ; and ſuch, if we except the town-com- 
panies, who were well trained and reſpectable, the pri- 
vates of the Barbadoes militia were, during the immi- 
nently dangerous ſituation of that important iſland in the 
late war. The men are not deficient in perſonal cou- 
rage; but very many of them have nothing to fight for 
but the precarious poſſeſſion of little ſpots of bad land, 
on which they barely exiſh, I may ſafely affirm, that 
they could not loſe half ſo much by a defeat, as a nume- 
rous body of well treated, effectually protected and con- 
tented negroes, WHO WOULD SOONER DIE THAN PART 
WITH SUCH A CONDITION.*— The preſent white mili- 
tia have no pay, and, when they meet with accidents, 
far from receiving any kind of compenſation, they receive 
not ſo much as THANKS. This, in ſome caſes, cannot but 
be peculiarly diſtreſſing. A poor fellow, from Britain, 
for inſtance, in endeavouring, by his exertion and ex- 
ample, to ſerve his country, in the hour of __ or of 
ſerious and univerſal alarm, is mutilated in. the Barbadoes 
militia, If he have no reſpectable friend to vouch for his 
character, he muſt return home, with as ill a grace, and 
he runs the riſque of being as much deſpiſed by his old 
friends, as if he had loſt his limb for a crime. Such, 
under thoſe circumſtances, will moſt probably be his re- 
ception in a country- place, where the very word Indies, 
eaſt or weſt, commonly imports all that is opulent and 
— and generous — To any ſuch man, it might be 
ome conſolation, if, he could ſtill ſerve his country, by 
promoting the ſecurity of her colonies, or, which is the 
ſame thing, the ſecurity and happineſs of a body of men, 


®* © The magiſtrates of St. Thomas and St. Cruz have more than once 
© declared © That the bapti ves are a greater ſecurity to them than their 
© forts,” Succin@ View of the Miffions, &c. by the Church of the Bre- 
* thren,—* As the Europeans loſe vigour by the heat of the climate, the 
free negroes, eſpecially thoſe on the mountains, are the ſafeguard of 
© the iſland (Jamaica) ; and it was by their means chiefly that a number 
* of rebellious negro flaves were ſubdued, in the year 1760. Lord 
Kaimes's Sketches, p. 22, Edin. 8* See alſo Hiſt, of Jam, 


whom 
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whom a miſtaken policy hath hitherto conſidered not 
barely as aliens, but as outlaws—as enemies. 


Every Briton, who hath the true and laſting glory of 
his Sovereign and his Country at heart, muſt ardently wiſh 
to ſee the ſlave trade for ever annihilated, 


To adopt this meaſure would be to tranſmit to poſterity 
the mild and benign reign of GOR OE III. with a luſtre 
2 by that of any Monarch who ever ſwayed 
the Britiſh ſceptre. To ſave from ſlavery and from death 
the thouſands of innocent victims, who are annually drag- 
ged, in chains, from their native land, and who either 
periſh on the voyage, or are doomed to an ignominious, 
painful and perpetual bondage; by means ſo noble to 
effect a nobler purpoſe—to provide for the gradual ex- 
tenſion of the bleſſings of civilization, liberty and reli- 
gion to millions yet unborn ; to exhibit to admiring na- 
tions an exalted and illuſtrious example of clemency, 
Juſtice, and political wiſdom : Theſe are actions altoge- 
ther unparalleled in the annals of this or any other na- 
tion, actions which the world would applaud and revere, 
and which future hiſtorians would celebrate as the greateſt 
that adorned a prince who was diſtinguiſhed, among 
his cotemporaries, as the promoter of morality and ſci- 
ence, and the father of his people. 


Happily for his country, the genius and integrity of 
her patriotic, illuſtrious — rar, ſtateſman, * 
in his offspring. It is incredible, Sir, it is impoſſible that 
thoſe talents which have improved the finances of this 
country, which, by treaties and alliances wiſely formed, 
have her peace and extended her commerce, and 
which, on a late moſt critical emergency, foiled and ap- 
palled the Houſe of Bourbon —it is impoſſible, in a 
word, that thoſe conſummate talents, which, under Pro- 
vidence, have RESTORED Britain to her wonted reſpec- 
1 the nations, ſhould be unaccompanied 
with that compaſſion for the miſerable which characterizes 


every great ſoul. The definition of heroic virtue conſiſts 
2 _ inſeparable parts==parcere ſubjectis et debellare ſu- 
9 0 


Certain 
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Certain illiberal ſuggeſtions might prevent a man from 
publicly avowing ſuch ſentiments, did he not know that 
they are the ſentiments of the nation. — And is there not 
very great reaſon to think, That it would be generally 
agreeable that the ſtateſman whoſe wiſdom and public 
ſpirit have ſo largely contributed to the preſent 2 
df the country, ould have the honour of contributing to 
wipe off the fouleſt blot on her character? 


© Let it no longer be ſaid, That ſlavery is eounten- 
T anced by the braveſt and moſt generous people on 
© earth; by a people who are animated with that heroic 
< paſſion, the — of liberty, beyond all nations ancient 
© or modern; and the fame of whoſe toilſome, but un- 
vwearied, perſeverance, in vindicating, at the expence of 
© life and fortune, the ſacred rights of mankind, will ſtrike 
© terror into the hearts of — and tyrants, and 
© excite the admiration and gratitude of all good men, to 
© the lateſt poſterity.” + | 


It hath been obſerved, that the conquered provinces of 
free ſtates have, in general, been more oppreſſed than 
thoſe of deſpotic governments. The ſame obſervation 
will, perhaps, hold good with d to their reſpective 
ſlaves. ithout recurring to hiſtory, it is well known; 
and a mortifying truth it is, to Britons, that the v A- 
TIONAL code noir of our humane neighbours, affords the 
flave a greater degree of protection than can be expected 


© De petits eſprits exaggerent trop linjuſtice que Ton fait aux Agi. 

© cains z Ly ills «toiene telle da lig des diſent (ſeil. bommes) ne ſeroit il 
© pas venu dans la tete de Princes d Europe, qui font entr'eux tant de con- 
© vention inutiler, d'en faire uu GENERALE EN FAVEURDE LA MISE= 
© 21CoxDE IT DE LA TIE Elprit de loix liv, XV. ch. v. | 
—— Pour renverſer edifice de l'eſelavage, etays par de paſſions ſi 
© uniyerſelles, par des loix fi authentiques, par la rivalite de nations fi 
© puiſfantes, par de prejuges plus puiſſans encore, a quel tribunal porte- 
rons nous la * Phumanite que tant d' hommes trahiſſent de 
© concert, Roxs Df LA TExRkE vous ſeuls pouvez faire cette revolu- 
tion.“ En attendant cette revolution, les negres gemiſſent ſous le 
© joug de travaux dont la peinture ne peut que nous intereſſer, de plus en 


© plus, a leur deftinees.” | 
FR RET 7 Raynal Hiſt, Phil. gt Pol» tom. V. p. 289. 
+ Beattie's Eſſay on Truth, p. 464. | I Hume: 
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to reſult from the narrow, ial, oppreſſive, PROVIN- 
CIAL laws of the Engliſh. Pha; a glorious emulation is 
it, for two great nations to rival one another in juſtice and 
humanity ; Let it no longer be faid, that in the practice 
of thoſe virtues, Britons are inferior to Frenchmen. 


Let it no * * de ſaid that Great Britain, in point 
of juſtice and humanity, is inferior to the ſtates of 
of America. The Americans, while they declaimed 
and contended and fought for what they fondly ſuppoſed 
would be political _ held the Africans enchained in 
that wor/? ſpecies avery, perſonal ; for, when 
men = of liberty — — own li- 
berty, and ſeldom fuffer their thoughts on that ſubject 
to ſtray to their neighbours.”—* The treatment,” one of 
their writers tells them, with equal juſtice and ſpirit.— 
© The treatment we received from Britain is no more 
© to be equalled to owr's to the negroes, than a barley-corn 
© is to the globe of the earth.* It would be unjuſt not to 
own, That the Americans have ſince endeavoured to 
obviate that unanſwerable objection to their cauſe—an 
objection which transformed all their pompous oratory 
into the moſt ridiculous, contemptible bombaſt. The 
Quakers in Pennſylvania, by looſing the bands of wick- 
© edneſs, and —— the heavy burdens, 4 have con- 
verted ſullen, reluctant ſlaves into diligent, faithful ſer- 
vants. f So deſirable a change cannot be, — 


Serious addreſs to the Rulers of America, reſpeRing ſlavery.— The 
following advertiſement exhibits a moſt lamentable inſtance of the truth 
of the author's aſſertion, From the © Conflitutional Gazette of Georgia, 
© March 5th, 1788. Ths ſubſcriber adviſes all people to caution their 
© ſlaves to refrain their rendezvous on an iſland, fituated on the marſhes 
© of Little Ogeechie, known by the name of May Iſland, otherwiſe they 
© ſhall have the treatment of A WOLF, wwithout enquiry” 6 S—. 
A Wolf agrees not with the words ſlaves and they; ſo that Mr. S. 
himſelf muſt have meant to perſonate the wild bea. Such was, and 
78 in * 6 ia I believe ſtill is, conflicutional liberty as it reſpects miſer- 

aves 


Ifaiah. 

. The late reſolution of the Quakers, in Pennſylvania, to emancipate 
© their ſlaves, ſeems to evidence a degree of pure and diſintereſted virtue 
© in that people, beyond the example of the moſt virtuous communities 
© of ancient times.” Dunbar's Eſſay, p. 411. Their brethren, in this 
country, have ſhown themſelves to be no leſs ſenfible and zealous 
ficads to mankind.— Since the foregoing letters were written, every 

denomination 
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effected in the Weſt Indies, where the proportion of 


faves is much greater than it was in Pennſylvania, But 
the Britiſh legiſlature, by aboliſhing the ſlave trade, 
would adopt the meaſure moſt likely to effect it. This 
meaſure, like other public meaſures, may be attended 
with temporary inconveniencies to a few individuals; but 
could not fail to be ultimately beneficial to this country 
and to her ſugar colonies—an effect which all meaſures, 
dictated by the enlarged ſpirit of political wiſdom, will 
ever, in the end, be found to produce. 


Sir, I have now finiſhed every thing I intended to ſay 
on this moſt intereſting ſubject. 


From the diſpaſſionate, merciful and, on every account, 
reſpectable, part of the little community of Barbadoes, I 
know, I ſhall have inward approbation; and ſome of 
them may, perhaps, reward and honour me even with 
public applauſe, Ow” I 


I write not for the praiſe of perſons of the oppoſite 
character.— I would repel it as the vileſt badge of infamy. 


denomination of Chriſtians in Britain, and particularly, reſpectable 
bodies of the clergy of both the national churches, have petitioned the 
Legiſlature for the abolition of the ſlave trade. If we except a few (and 
compared with the whole nation, they are but a very few) perſons, who 
unreaſonably ſuppoſe their intereſts to be in danger, all deſcriptions of 
the people ſeem to have but one wiſh, on this — 2 In a word, 
never was a meaſure, at once ſo glorious and ſo popular, recommended 
to the Legiſlature ;z and great and juſt applauſe will redound to that 
adminiſtration who ſhall adopt it.———Sooner would the author throw 
theſe ſheets into the fire, than they ſhould come abroad ſtained with any 
thing like flattery; but he will give praiſe where praiſe is due. He 
would not wiſh to be premature in applauding the conduct of his country- 
men; but as he is not afraid to condemn the conduct of ſome, and throws 
a ſhare of blame on all, it is but proper he ſhould give the nation credit 
for the general and noble effort they are now making to wipe off the 
fouleſt of all blots from their character. Would to Heaven they could 
prevent it from having a place in future hiftories !——The General 
Aſſembly of the church of Scotland have appointed the ffth of November 
next, to be obſerved as a day of ſolemn thankſgiving to Almighty God, 
in commemoration of the GxEAT AND GLORIOUS REVOLUTION, of 
which that day will be the firſt centenary—a day much to be remembered* 
by Britons of all ranks and perſuaſions. With great humility and 
reſpect it is ſubmitted, Whether a petition from the laſt General Aſſembly, to 
the Legiſlature, in favour of the innocent, oppreſſed, and benigbted men who now 
groan under the yoke of BAT 16 * BonDAGE, would not bave been peculiarly 

and timed But, perhaps, ſuch a petition, from the next 


l be too late. 
Y, may not be too late G , My 
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My ſubject, I muſt repeat it, as well as my defi 
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in 

treating it, are entirely of a public nature. I ha; 
therefore, moſt carefully avoided all — nal 
the d happens 


alluſions. But, when 
to coincide with that which may * — with 
blic reprobation, it is not — — that 


taken at expreſſions and pa 


—＋ 
fark — weigh the well known adage, 


ble the innocent 


practice of indivi 


nce ſhould 
with which it is al- 
ould be offended. Let 


Qv1 Air, ILLE FACIT, 


In whatever manner my own - 
affected by this 1 to inform the minds f 1 
countrymen on a ſubject ſo generally intereſti W1 
fay, with the poet, 4 e 


be 
m 


© Welcome for thee fair Freedom, all the pat, 


© For thee, fair Freedom, welcome—even 


I haye the honour to be, &c. 


* Popes 
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THE FOLLOWING 
LET WE RS 
CHIEFLY RELATE TO THE 


S TAT E or SLAVERY 


JAX A. 


© There is no ſenſible and ingenuous man, with whom 1 
© bave hitherto converſed on the ſubjeft, who denies, 
© that the NEGROES in this ifland are, IN GENERAL, 
© OVER-WORKED AND UNDER-FED, EVEN ON THE 
© MILDEST AND BEST REGULATED PROPERTIES. 
There is no man likewiſe who will ſeriouſly ſay, that 
* negro population has yet become an object 0 7 
© magnitude, or that the be means have been adopted 
© to produce it.” MNEIIL's Obſervations on the 
Treatment of the Negroes in the Iſland of Ja- 


maica, p. 44. 


E T1 TT 8 Ak 


SIR, 


| AFTER ſome of the foregoing letters had been print- 
ed, and the following ones were ready for the preſs, 


I was agreeably 0 the appearance of a _—_ 
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let intitled © Obſervations on the Treatment of the Ne- 
© groes, in the Iſland of Jamaica, &c. in a Letter to a 
E Phyſician in England, from Hector MNeill.* I was 
agreeably ſurprized, I fay, by this publication; for what 


can be more agreeable to an author than to ſee his hook 


confirmed, even before it comes abroad, by a writer of 
the adverſe party? The diſregard for the common ſenſe 
and feelings of mankind, whichis conſpicuous in this piece, 
proves it to be of the apologetic kind ; but I dare appeal 


to the public, whether it does not ſtrengthen, inſtead of 


weakening, the proofs I now ſubmit to their examination. 
Indeed the hw! — . of ſome particulars and the con- 
feſſion of others which the reſt of my authorities do not 
explicitly mention, together with Mr. M*N's emphatic 
filence or ambiguity concerning enormities which appear 
to be too common in Jamaica, are my only reaſons for tak- 
ing any notice whatever of an author who moſt deciſively 
refutes himſelf, Thus like all the other apologies for ne- 

ro-ſlavery, Mr. M*N's piece is, providentially, calcu- 

ted to ſupport the cauſe it is intended to ſubvert. At 
p- 13, the author ſays A negro in ſlavery, as I before 
© mentioned, is ſupplied with every thing he has oecaſion 
© for.” This is flatly contradicted at p. 44, There is 
“no ſenſible and ingenuous man' fays our author, © with 
© whom I have diene converſed on the ſubject, who 
s denies that the negroes, in this iſland (Jamaica) are, 
in generah over-worked and under-fed, even on the mildeſt 
© and beft regulated properties.” In the original, the word 
© every,” in the affirmation, and the word * genera],” in 
the contradiction, are in italics ; ſo that the expreſſions 
muſt have been deliberate. Again, p. 10 have al- 
© ready endeavoured to convince you by incontrovertible 
proofs, that the negroes, in this country, are generally 
t protected, — not very conſonant to p. 31, where ſpeaking 
of the 1 /iave-law, Mr. MN. ſays, I am, there- 
© fore of opinion that ſomething MorE EFFECTUAL, 
© ſhould be introduced to curb the WANTONNESS OF 
© POWER, and to prevent the HAND OF CRUELTY from 
being extended. | 


I ſhall not here inſert any more of our author iv con- 
r ties. But I am ſo much convinced that his mph- 
let if read with common attention, will operate {trong] 
| in 
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in favour of the Africans, that nothing but the expence 


prevents me from having it bound up, in fat que, with 
theſe ſheets. If there ſhould be room, I may inſert, at 
the end, a few more glaring and palpable contradictions, 
from this pamphlet. In the mean time, let the reader 
compare what he will find in p. 2, But the happineſs, 
© &c,* with An action is brought, &c.“ p 37.— He 
* would have ſeen,” &c. p. 3, with © All this,” &c. p. 
4.— On a proprietor,” &c. p. 4. note, and © I have 
© been credibly,” &c. p. 9, and © When he is ſeaſoned,” 
&c. p. 25, with © In the firſt place, &c. p. 11.— For- 
©. merly,” &c. p. 4 and 5, with * Unleſs it is,” &c. p. 5. 
l believe there are, &c. p. 10, and © That the bon- 
$ dage,” &c. p. 45, with the declared end and aim of 
every apology for negro-ſlavery. G 


But I cannot omit ſome paſſages tending to exalt the 
planters of Jamaica at the expence of thoſe of the Wind- 
ward Iſlands. © You may remember, fays Mr. MN. p. 
1, that impreſſed with a keen ſenſe of the /everities, in- 
© flicied on the helpleſs negro, during my former reſidence 
in the WINDWARD ISLANDS, twenty years ago, I af- 
© terwards not only turned my thoughts ſeriouſly to a 
s conſideration of the ſubject, but committed them to writ- 
ing.“ What a pity our author has not publiſhed thoſe 
written thoughts! On my leaving Britain the laſt time, 
© thoſe impreſſions were rather frengthened by the peruſal 
c of certain publications, which tended to rouſe the indig- 
F nation and excite the pity of the public.'—P. 2. On 
© my arrival in Jamaica, however. I found at the firſt 
view, the ſcenes appeared very different from thoſe I 
was formerly accuſtomed to; for inſtead of ſeverity, 
© cruelty, and injuſtice, I obſerved in the towns of this 
* iſland ſuch a degree of lenity as often to occaſion licen- 
© tiouſneſs; and, in the country, a general attention 
and humanity to the welfare of the negro, ſufficient to 
make bondage eaſy.— P. 6, note, As to the article 
of picking graſs, on which fo much has been ſaid by late 
writers, no ſuch thing ow exiſts in this iſland. I be- 
© lieve, however, that neither this alleviation nor that of 
t the plow has yet been generally introduced in the other 
© iſlands. In Grenada, I am confidently informed, that 
f the old practices ſtill prevail,” Thus our author ex- 

| preſsly 


at K. 81. Farther, 
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ſsly affirms or admits. 1. That the negroes in the 

indward Iſlands were ſeverely treated 20 years ago. 
2. That their condition (in two very material particulars, 
at leaſt) is not yet much meliorated. 3. That the pub- 
lications on that ſubject (meaning no doubt Mr. Ramſay's, 
Dean Nickolls's, &c.) are founded in truth. 4. That the 
Jamaica bondage is © eaſy,” and very different, from 
that of the Windward Iſlands.—To the three firſt articles 
I moſt readily accede ; but I cannot admit the laſt ; be- 
cauſe 1. It is contrary to the whole tenor of the follow- 
ing proofs which were penned in Jamaica, as well as 
Mr. MN's pamphlet. 2. It is yum contrary to 


the laſt ſentence of the following deſcription of a Jamaica 


ſcramble, * Why not adopt the method purſued at ALL 
© the Windward Iſlands. 3. It is exprefsly contradicted 
by the author himſelf in the paſſage above quoted from 
his 44th page. 4. It unaccountably and widely differs 
from his own horrid deſcription (p. 5.) of what ſlavery 
was formerly in Jamaica, a deſcription which, I am 
ſorry to obſerve, is not very explicitly authorized by the 
hiſtory of Jamaica which delineates the ſtate of things in 
that ifland about the period Mr. MN. refers to. But 
we truſt our adverſaries will go on to contradict them- 
ſelves, one another and us, till, independently of the writ- 
ings which they vainly oppoſe, they divulge all the horrid 
which 1 5 bour to palliate or conceal. Be it ob- 
ſerved, that Mr. MN's © confident information, that 
old, bad practices ſtill prevail in Grenada is directly in 
the teeth of the — for Negro Slavery we cited 
NN. affirms that the . Curſo 
Remarks“ © accord perfectly with the ſtate of — 
Jamaica. According to the other apologiſt, thoſe 
remarks fit Grenada to a tittle. Yet I have good autho - 
rity to ſay that they are laughed at in the iſland to which 
they are profeſſedly adapted. —If the deceaſed poor Robin 
blundered egregiouſly in his calculations for the meridian 
of St. KE——, what ſort of conjurers muſt they be, who 
contend that his farthing-almanack will equally ſuit Pif- 
. and Tobolſki? Why will not the obſtinate 
bunglers compute by the ja and univerſal canons we re- 
commend to them, and which have been ſo ſucceſsfully 
reduced to practice by that prince of philomaths, the ſen- 


ſible and worthy friend Richard of Philadelphia? 


But 


6 


But to have done with ſuch incongruous nonſenſe. It 
is not our buſineſs to reconcile the endleſs contradictions 
of our adverſaries; nor can it be expected that any one 
writer ſhould aſſign to each iſland in the Weſt Indies it's 
degree on the ſcale of humanity; if, in truth, any one of 
them may be ſaid to have advanced ſo high as the cool 

int of indifference. But my late reſearches into this 
fubjeR have only tended to confirm me in the opinion I 
gave at p. 18, and which with leave of Mr. MN, I will 
repeat, That © ſevere as the treatment of the field-negroes in 
© Barbadoes may appear, I have reaſon to think it is much 
© milder than in _ 4 the other, eſpecially the Ew 
© z/lands,” and I will add, that, with regard — — 

t was opinion is now conviction. Mr. MN's gene- 

ral charge againſt the Windward Iſlands, (and Barbadoes 
is the moſt windward iſland) renders it proper that my 
reaſons for being of that opinion ſhould be ſubmitted to 
the examination of the public. 1. Barbadoes is our oldeſt 
colony; and the ſlaves are likely to be more reconciled to 
their chains there, than in the more modern iſlands, 
where there is a greater proportion of African negroes. 
2. The very ſuperior attention paid to religion, in that 
iſland (fee p. 5.) 3- The much greater proportion of 
ladies (ſee p. 38.) 4. Barbadoes contains no mountains 
and woods in which runaways can fo effectually ſecrete 
themſelves, as in moſt other iſlands ; and the longer and 
oftener a ſlave ſtays out, the more ſevere is his puniſh- 
ment when caught. 5. No iſland in the Weſt Indies hath 
been ſo long exempted from inſurrections as Barbadoes, 
the white inhabitants of which do not appear to harbour 
any conſiderable ſuſpicions on that head. See page 93. 
6. Small ſettlers, called ten-acre-men (whoſe ſlaves are 
employed in the comparatively eaſy culture of proviſions, 
&c.) abound much more in that than any other iſland. 
* vaſtly ſuperior proportion of proviſions raiſed in 

badoes, not only by the ten - acre-men and the 

Whites, but by the ſugar planters. 8. The ſevereſt pu- 
niſhment, next to , Which can be inflited on a Bar- 
badian negro is to be ſhipped off the iſland. q. I have 
been told by a certain worthy and reſpectable gentleman, 
that the annual decreaſe of the Barbadoes flaves is only ons 
PER CENT. Which is probably the leaſt waſte of human 
life in any European colony within the tropics. * 1 
ve 
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have heard perſons from St. Vincent, Grenada and To- 
bago, ridicule the Barbadian (or, as they ſarcaſtically 
termed it, the Badian) diſcipline, on account of its lenity 
(ſee p. 18.) 11. In particular, my own obſervation 
enables me to affirm, that, on the whole, the ſlaves in 
Barbadoes are better treated than thoſe in St. Kitts are 
repreſented to be by Mr. Ramſay ; yet, as a general de- 
ſcription, I ſtill think his Eflay applies, very well to Bar- 
badoes, and I muſt ſay, that the more I conſider this 
ſubject, the more I am convinced that that valuable work 
was dictated by benevolence, candour and truth. The 
following proofs leave me not the ſhadow of a reaſon to 
doubt that the Barbadian ſlaves are incomparably better 
treated than thoſe of Jamaica. 12. Laſtly, I have ever 
heard it affirmed, without contradiction, in Barbadoes, 
and readily admitted in this country, that the ſlavery of 
that iſland, bad as it is, is the moſt tolerable in the Bri- 
tiſh Weſt Indies.—I proteſt the only evil I can think of 
(and a grievous evil it is) which I believe the ſlaves in 
Barbadoes ſuffer in a greater degree than thoſe in the 
other iſlands is the injuſtice to which the very partial laws 
leave them expoſed, from poor, ſtarving, unconſcionable 
whites, of whom that iſland has far more than its propor- 
tion,—The treatment of the ſlaves is undoubtedly leſs. 
intolerable, in ſome of the iſlands than in others; and 
much alleviation of miſery, might reſult from their com- 
parative-moderation being aſcertained and made public, a 
point on which a careful examination of the news papers 
of the different iſlands would certainly throw ſome light. 
Emulation is known to be one of the ſtrongeſt motives 
which influences human conduct. 


In theſe kingdoms, ſo productive of all that is great 
in human nature, is there no man whoſe active and per- 
ſevering virtue is equal to this arduous but glorious un- 
dertaking ? Is there no benevolent, independent, intrepid 
How ARD to explore the plantation-dungeons where forlorn 
ſlaves, for attempting to regain li or flee from cru- 
elty, lie manacled in fetters, tyrannically rivetted on their 
limbs; to trace the lacerations of the whip on their bo- 
dies, to ſee © the iron enter into their ſouls, and to 
weigh- in the ſcale of —— © bread of affliction 
perhaps to behold, with or, a wretch broiling alive 
| i 
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in the flames, or transfixed with tortures on a gibbet, for 
having been driven to an act of deſperation by his oppreſ- 
ſor; and faithfully to repreſent to the nation and to the 

iſlature the degrees in which thoſe enormous evils 
exiſt in the different Britiſh iſlands? Yes: The country 
which produced a How] ARD can alſo boaſt of a SHare 
and a CLARKSON ; but their unwearied labours at home 
have been and are likely to be yet more valuable than 
they could have been abroad. To them, and the equally 
meritorious RamsAy, the Africans owe much of that 
attention which is ſo juſtly and ſo generally paid to their 


cauſe. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER W 
SIR, 


IN the beginning of the year (1788) the ſubſtance of 

the foregoing letters was ſketched and ſubmitted to 
the review of ſeveral judicious and reſpectable gentlemen, 
who thought the facts and arguments worthy of being 
laid before the public. Added to the length of time ſome 
of thoſe gentlemen kept them in their hands, a circum- 
ſtance occurred which contributed greatly to retard their 
publication, but which, it is hoped, will prove highly fa- 
vourable to the cauſe of the unhappy Africans. This 
was the procuring of an original letter from Jamaica 
which with extracts from ſome late newſpapers of that 
Iſland, form the baſis of the following letters. I was 
willing to delay the publication, in hopes of getting ſome 
farther information Which has been promiſed me; but 


which J have not yet received. 


What reception this new kind of evidence (and evi- 
dence it certainly is, in foro conſcientiæ, at leait) may meet 
with from a humane and diſcerning nation, it becomes 
not me to foretel; but every gentleman to whom I have 


imparted my deſign, is of opinion, that, in the preſent 
advanced 
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advanced ſtate of the —— a more concluſive 
d 


mode of treating the ſubject could ſcarcely have been 
thought of; ſince, in the newſpapers, now in my poſleſ- 
ſion, truths „and confeſſed which the moſt ſubtle ſophiſt 
will in vain attempt to invalidate. Popular ſongs, and 
muſic, m_ proverbs, and diverſions ; but, — all, 
common advertiſements in newſpapers are perhaps ſome 
of the beſt criteria of the manners, taſte, and — 
of any people. * 


The authorities of which I am poſſeſſed will enable 
me to — a fuller account than I expected, when TI firſt 
on this reſearch, of the treatment of the ſlaves 


entere 

in Jamaica,—To begin with a deſcription of a Guinea 
———— called a ſcramble, as practiſed in that 
iſland. | 


From the ſupplement to the Jamaica Gazette of 
March 8th 1788, printed by Thomas Strupar 
and Joſeph Preſton, Kingſton : | 
© The following deſcription of a GUINEA SALE 

© was handed to us, by a correſpondent for publication : 
© At length the hour arrives and the words are uttered 
© with a loud voice, „The ſale is opened!!!“ The crowd 
© in waiting immediately ruſh down upon the terrified Afri- 


®* The following paragraph is taken from the ſupplement to the 
Savannah-la-mar. Gazette of February 19th 1788. The author confiders 
the ſcandalous licentiouſneſs with which the moſt reſpectable charactets 
are there treated, as a prelude to what he is to expect from that and 
ſimilar quarters. A correſpondent obſerves that as an Alderman of the city 
4 0 , and who, at the ſame time, is a member of the BIIT ISN par- 
« lJiament, has, very humanely, taken up the cudgels in behalf of the unfortu- 
© nate people of colour, and as it is not doubted but that thereft of the Aldermen will 
© render their aſſiſtance, he would recommend to them each to contribute 
« his mite towards the purchaſing a cargo of turtle, to be ſent home as 
« a preſent to thoſe deep waifted taad - caters, which would greatly induce 


| © them to join heartily in the cauſe, and ſtrenuouſly endeavour to put thoſe 


« oppreſſed people on a proper footing, &c, c. The piece concludes with 
2 about * violent, torongbeaded, bigoted white men, epithets more 
ſuitable to the enemies than to the friends of mankind.— The writer of the 
following letters, inaſmuch as he may not improperly be deemed a fautor of 
the cauſe, and has not, for a long time, taſted green fat, hereby puts in his 
claim to a ſhare of the above promiſed-turtle. But he begs he may be 
allowed to dreſs it in his own way, having a mortal averſion to the ſea- 
ſoning of ſuch cooks as thoſe of Savannah-la-mar, which ſcents power- 
fully of Aſa fetide, but contains not one fingle particle of Artic ſalt. 


© cans, 


6 


© cans, who, at ſuch a ſight, are inſtantiy flruck with the 
© moſt dreadful ——— pile many fall proſtrate 
© upon their faces, others are ſeen cloſely acing their 
© companions, expecting immediate death. Their cries, which 
© are truly lamentable, are communicated through the ſhip, 
© and they are overwhelmed with amazement, ſorrow and 
© deſpair. From the hurry and eagerneſs of thoſe who 
© are purchaſers upon ſuch diſmal occaſions, a perſon not 
© acquainted with the abominable etiquette of a ſlave fale 
© could have no other idea than that the wretches were to 
© be had gratis. The lated price of SIxTY-EtGHT 
© POUNDS AND THE DUTY, for each of the trembling cap- 
© tives would be thought a romance. Some of the purchaſ- 
© ers more active than others, jump over the barricade, 
© the perſon who follows very often happens to thruſt one 
© of his feet into the coat pocket of him who leads, and 
© the loſs of a ſkirt is the conſequence ; whilſt a third 
© has his hat knocked off and trampled under foot, and a 
© fourth loſes one of his ſhoes. Theſe caſualties generate 
© no ſmall degree of ill humour among the parties and a 
© boxing match enſues, But this is not all. Conſe- 
© quences of the moſt ſerious nature ſometimes follow 
© —2 life is loſt, perhaps alſo the life of a valuable mem- 
© ber of the community—not in the implacable vehe- 
© mence of paſſion ; but coolly and deliberately after rea- 
© ſon has reſumed the throne. Fatalities of this kind 
© are owing to one of the parties ſuppoſing himſelf in- 
© ſulted by the other; a challenge is therefore offered 
© and accepted, and it has been known that two worthy 
© citizens have been loſt to ſociety, the ſurvivor being 
© obliged to decamp, in order to avoid making that dread- 
© ful compenſation, which is due to the violated laws of 
© his country, I ſhall inſtance the caſe of the unfortu- 
© nate Mr. I—, who fell ina duel with Mr. B—, 
© which was occaſioned by a paltry miſunderſtanding, of 
© the nature above deſcribed, on board of a Guinea-man. 
© Is not this ſufficient to point out the abſolute neceſſity 
© of changing the ſhocking ceremony practiſed at flave- 
* ſales? Wh not adopt the method purſued at all the 
* W/indward Iſlands?“ 


As we are yet, in ſome degree, in the dark, as to the 
end and meaning of this brutal affray, I ſhall —_—_— A 
pallage 


10 


paſſage which explains it, taken from a piece intitled 
An Apology for Negro Slavery, or the Weſt India 
Plante rs vindicated, 2 1786.“ © In this place,” 
ſays the author, © it is certainly proper to obſerve, that a 
©. mode of ſelling negroes is ſometimes practiſed which 
© ought to be aboliſhed by a law of the iſlands where it 
© prevails, as being repugnant to decency, and, in ſome 
© meaſure, to humanity. The cuſtom I mean to repro- 
© bate is the ſelling a cargo of ſlaves by what is called a 
© ſcramble. This is ſhutting them up in the merchant's 
© houſe or the area adjoining, and, at the beat of a drum, 
© or ſome other ſignal, all thoſe who intend to become 
© purchaſers ruſh on ſuddenly or, to uſe a military phraſe, 
© daſh upon the aſtoniſhed and frightened negroes, and 
© endeavour to get hold of or to incircle in a cord, as 
© many of them as they can. Although the negroes are 
© generally prepared for this by being preinformed of 
© what is to happen, yet ſome of the women and children 
© have been/Fnown to expire from an exceſs of terror, 
© which is cited by a ſcene of ſuch confuſion and up- 
© roar. Nor is it uncommon for the purchaſers them- 
© ſelves to go by the ears and quarrel about the objects 
© of their & Such is the language even of an apo- 
logiſt for negro ſlavery.“ | 


To compleat your idea, Sir, of this infernal uproar, 
you muſt be informed that ſome of the Africans, as is 
underſtood from thoſe who afterwards ſpeak Engliſh, are 
ſo poſſeſſed with the apprehenſion of their being bought 
up to be fattened and roaſted and eaten, that they pine to 
death, or commit acts of deſperation, from that cauſe 
alone. The effect of ſuch an idea on their minds muſt 
be the ſame, as if the whites really fed on human fleſh ; 
and, no doubt they look upon their purchaſers as ſo many 
furious cannibals © ruſhing down,* to devour them. We 
are told that they are © generally preinformed of what is 
© to happen;* but who is the interpreter ? A failor who 
has made more than one voyage to Guinea may under- 
ſtand ſome words he hears on the coaſt ; a captain may 
know many ſuch words ; but is it poſſible that any man, 


Mr. M*Neill js totally lent on the ſubjeR of a Jamaica ſcramble. 
| white 


En 


white or black, ſhould be ſkilled in the endleſs variety of 
dialects, ſpoken at the diſtance of many hundred miles up 
the country ? | | 


- I ſuppoſe it impoſſible to increaſe the execration with 
which the reader muſt contemplate the ſcene of ferocious 
violence above deſcribed, which, taking in all the ſhock- 
ing circumſtances, can have no parallel on this ſide of 
New Zealand, Humanity has no place at a ſcramble. 
Even common ſenſe is excluded: and where is the ſenſe 
of INTEREST which hath been triumphantly extolled as the 
guardian angel of the flave ?— Come forward ſophiſts ! 
and explain to the world, how the intereſt of the ſeller or 
the buyer is conſulted, at a flave-fale, when mothers 
and their babes elude the clutches of brutal monſters, by 
expiring at their feet! 


I pretend not to reconcile the word © iſlands,” ir! the 
laſt account of the ſcramble, with the concluding ſentence 
of the firſt Why not,“ &c. The truth, I + is 
that the praQtice of ſcrambling prevails in more than one 
iſland. Certain I am it is not now practiſed, I had almoſt 
affirmed that it never was practiſed, in Barbadoes ; for I 
never ſo much as heard of it, till, having a mind to ſee 
what ſhadow of argument could be offered in ſupport of 
ſlavery, I read the above paſſage cited from one of our 
adverſuries. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


* 


TT 


S 1 
HAVING ſeen what kind of reception the African 


ſtrangers meet with, on their arrival in Jamaica, let 
us next proceed to enquire into their ſubſequent treatment 


in that iſland, | * 
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In the Gazette of St. Jago de 4a Vega (ot Spaniſſr 
town) of Jan, 24, 1788, 8 by the printer 
to the Council and Aſſembly, I find the following 

1 I _—_— 

© Clauſes in t. Ja e 1 , 
© paſſed the 22d day of December Ng 

© No perſons to expoſe to ſale, in or at the doors or 

© piazza's of any ſhop or houſe, or in places adjacent 
© thereto, any putrid ſalt-fiſh or other proviſions, rancid 
© butter, oil, or other offenſtve commodity, or keep the ſame 
© in any dwelling-houſe or out- office, to the annoyance 
© of any of the inhabitants under the penalty of twenty 


pounds for every offence, one moiety thereof to the poor, 


© and the other to the informer: A juſtice upon view, 
© forthwith to cauſe the ſame to be ſeized and immedi- 
© ately deſtroyed or burnt.“* | 


From this clauſe and the penalty, which will appear 
hereafter to be a very heavy one, I conclude that the 


- proviſions in queſtion are ſo utterly ſpoilt as to be a 


great public nuiſance ; that, in this ſtate, _ quan- 
tities of them are expoſed to ſale in Spani 

that thoſe large quantities are purchaſed by famiſhed 
flaves (for I know of no other animal which would feed 
on ſuch traſh) and conſequently that there are great 
numbers of famiſhed or * under-fed'+ ſlaves in Jamaica, a 
fact which I will preſently confirm, by other authorities. 


Had I thought of it, I might have proved, by this fact 
alone, that great numbers of the ſlaves in Barbadoes are 
moſt grievouſly pinched in their food. Rotten proviſions 
are not deſtroyed or burnt, in that iſland ; but are bought 
by the ſtarving negroes, with the price of the trifles they 
bring to market. Before the late war, though vaſt, and 
ſometimes ſuperfluous, quantities of ſound proviſions were 
imported, ſeveral whole ſtreets in the towns ſtunk peſti- 
lentially with the abominable effluvia of ſubſtances, which 
had been proviſions, but which were often ſo far diſſolved 


Mr. Long ſays, That © the greater number” of the Jews in St. Jago 
de la Vega © deal in damaged ſalt butter, berringt, beef}, cheeſe, and train oil, 
© a congregation of ſtinking commodities, which is enough to poiſon the 


© air of their habitations,* Hiſt; of Jam, vol, 2+ p« 29+ + M*Neill. 


by 


town; 


t 


b ion, as to be ed to ſale in tubs. Moſt 
of e lower kind of h -ſhops ſtill emit no very 


agreeable odours, 


I now beg leave, Sir, to lay before you, an extract of a 
private letter, which will throw very conſiderable light 
on our ſubject. The authenticity of the original, I am 
— to ſay, can be eſtabliſhed, beyond the reach of 
cavil. 


© Jamaica, March 10. 1776. 
—-——* Then I went up to my new habitation, which 
© is a very agreeable place. You at home form a wrong 
© idea of Jamaica, I will aſſure you the white people 
© hath great indulgence ; neither is it ſo hot as you ma 
© think it is. I have had a good ſtate of heal ines 
s have been here. I hope I ſhall be able to do better 
© for myſelf than I could expect in England, if God ſpare 
© my health. Here are no taverns nor no public-houſes. 
© Every eſtate is our home. The white gentlemen are 
© very reſpectful one to another; ſo there is no way to 
© ſpend my money, as uſual, in this part of the world. 
We ſet the leaſt ſtore by the Sabbath-day. It is hard 
© to know this day from the reſt. We are juſt within 
© 20 miles of the church. There is one in every pariſh z 
© but the pariſh very large. The living here is different 
© from home. The bread groweth upon the trees, which 
I like very well. It groweth like a cucumber ; when 
© roaſted eats very well. I live better than half the far- 
© mers at home. I ſeldom fit down to dinner without a 
«© diſh of fiſh, fowl and beef, &c. with rum and water, 
© or punch to drink and a flave to attend us. I have 
© done no ploughing yet.“ The ploughs are come from 
© England; but the horſes all died, in their — 
© ſix fine ones, coſt 40l. each in Lincolnſhire, ear 
© father, the greate/t hardſhip I meet with is to ſee poor 
© negroes flogged ſo bad. I have ſeen them worſe whipt 
© than ever ploughman whipt his horſes. We have a negro 
© to drive them; one driver to every thirty negroes, 
© which ſtand by them at work with a /arge whip ; andy 
© if any miſdemeanor, they lay them down nated and whip 
© them according to their crime—thirty laſhes, ſometimes 
Mr. MN IL T (obſ. p. 6, note) ſays the plough ©* anſwers extremely 
© well in Jamaica,” 


H 2 SIXTY, 


| 
| 
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© 8$IXTY, which will cut them raw; and, if they make any 
© reſiſtance, DOUBLE THE QUANTITY. They have but 


© five ſalt herrings a week,* which is the bet allowance, 


© and beſt tradeſmen have no more—ſometimes nothing 
© for fix months together, but what they can produce in their 
© own lands, which they have only Sunday to work it. Th 

have about 200 acres of waſte land to clear and rai 

their food in, which produce them yams, plantanes, 
coco and coffee, tobacco, and moſt ſorts of vegetables 
you have at home. You will think this very hard to 
have fleſh and blood uſed ſo as the poor negroes are 5 on 
they look as fat as any working man at home. is 
is the time they take off their crop of ſugar z which 
they have but four hours ſleep out of the twenty-four. 
They work in the field all day, then boil ſugar at night. 
— 50 I think I have given you a good account of our 
management here. 2 I will give you an account of 
my own employ at preſent—to look after the cattle, 
and go with the wain-men to ſee them load their wains 
properly, at night to ſit in the boiling-houſe to attend 
the negroes till twelve o'clock, then call gnother up. My 
work is nothing, only attendance. I expect going to 
© plough every day with the oxen, as we have no horſes. 
i Here is ninety good flrong oxen, all able to work and 


5% = 3 * *® = * =" *# = 7 


do work in the wains. We work eight ſteers in 


*+ Tradeſmen and chief negroes receive a ſtated weekly allowance of beef, 
© herring, or ſalt fiſh, THE REST ocCASIONALLY.' Hiſt, of Jam. v. 
2. p. 490.—I am particularly well informed that the following were all 
the foreign proviſions, conſumed in 1781, on a Jamaica eſtate, the pro- 
prietor of which is allowed to be both regular and liberal in his ſupplies. 
zo cwt- of flour at 155,4 cwt. do. at 178. 6d,—4 buſhels oatmeal— 
4 buſhels gruts—1201b. 2 buſhel ſplit peas—8 barrels meſs-beef— 
4 barrels pork—2 cwt. 1 qr. 6 lb. roſe butter—70 barrels of berrings at 
328. per barrel, is 1121, iter. The whole coſt of theſe proviſions was 
1861. 78. 6d. ſter. On the eſtate there were, in all 320 negroes, 20 of 
whom were employed about the houſe. Here 70 barrels of herrings 
were the allowance of animal food, for 300 field-negroes, for a whole 
ear, A barrel contains from 600 large to 1000 ſmall herrings. Theſe 
aſt are preferred for plantation uſe. Say therefore 1000, which wiel 
give nearly four ſmall berrings and a baff for the weekly all-wance of each 
negro,—lt does not appear that the field-negroes, on this eſtate, had 
any ſcraps of ſalted meat, on the holidays. Eight barrels of beef and 
four of pork will not be thought too much for the whites, their gueſts 
ant the houſe favourites. Beſides meſs beef is not given to field negroes, 
All the other articles were for the ute of the houſe and the ſick. 


( 
© one wain, without any horſes before them. They go 


© like dogs, &c. 
| ROBT. BROWNE. 
© Mr, P—— I hope you will communicate this to 
© Edw. Browne my father; ſo I have the honour to be 
your moſt humble ſervt. 5 
© Robt. Brotune. 
© Dire& to me at J G— K—, Eſq. Plantane-gar- 
© den River eſtate, St. Thomas in Eaſt Jamaica.” 


Sir, the heroic and juſtly ennobled Scotch ploughman, 
HA,“ was not more formidable to the Daniſh invaders 
of his country, than this honeſt and humane Engliſh 

1 is to the invaders of the rights of mankind. 

e alone is more than a match for a legion of ſuch anta- 
— If a Britiſh peaſant, aware of no contradiction, 

ading no perſecution, cramped, embarraſſed and ap- 
palled, by no cRITIc AI terrors, and biaſſed by no preju- 
dices but thoſe generous ones which do honour to a man 
and to an Engliſpman —if ſuch a perſon, I ſay, ſhould 
draw a picture of ſavery, ought we to doubt that it re» 
preſents the life? His letter is worthy of a large com- 
mentary ; but I muſt content myſelf with making a few 
curſory obſervations on it. 


FirsT then, according to R. B. little or no attention 
is paid to religion in Jamaica, ſee p. 58.—2. It appears 
that the white ſervants in Jamaica fare, or at leaſt, that 
R. B. fared, incomparably better than men of his ſtation 
in Barbadoes. Alas! they © ſeldom or never fit down to 
© a diſh of (freſh) fiſh, (freſh) beef or fou!. Let the 
reader judge whether or not a man can be faid to live 
© better than half the farmers at home,” whoſe diet con- 
fiſts of herrings, ſalt fiſh or cargo beef, often of a bad 
q _ to ſay nothing of the quantity. Fowl is intirely 
out of the queſtion. Their vegetables, indeed, are ge- 


® See Henry's Hiſt, of G. Britain, v. 2. p. 82; alſo the New Peer- 
age, art. Hay Earl of Errol.” 


Þ+ © Slavery is ſo vile and miſerable an eſtate of man, and ſoopps e to the 
© penerous temper and courage of cur nation, that it is hardly to be conceived 
that an Engliſoman, much leſs a Gentleman, ſhould plead for it. Locke 


en Govern. B. 1. ch. 1. H 1 nerally 
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nerally good ; but not ſufficient in quantity, as I myſelf 
have ſeen.—3. R. B's account of the ordi uniſh- 
ments in Jamaica is truly ſhocking. Thirty, fixty 4 ſome- 
times © double the quantity of laſhes inflited with a © large 
. © whip,” on a wretch laid © down naked ”” Sir, I ſcruple 
not publicly and poſitively to aver, that regular diſcipline 
in Barbadoes, is mildneſs itſelf, compared to this! R. B. 
ſpecifies the number of laſhes, which ſhews that they are 
regularly inflited, ſee p. 15, et ſeq.—4. The beſt al- 
lowance in the large, rich and fertile iſland of Jamaica is 
© five ſalt herrings, a week'—much about the beſt allow- 
ance in the poor, little iſland of Barbadoes. © Beſt tradeſ- 
© men have no more” in the former iſland ; in the latter 
all tradeſmen are treated better, in every reſpeR, than 
the field-people. 5. Sometimes nothing for fix 
© months together, but what they can produce in their 
© own lands. — This, I have very great reaſon to believe, 
is ſometimes the caſe in Barbadoes.f—b. In Jamaica 
© they have only Sunday to work it'|—juſt as in _ 
OeES. 


* Mr, MNZ ITT (Obſ. p. 22.) talks of negroes * receiving ſo many 
© laſhes 3* but mentions no particular number, p 


+ See our motto, p. 103. 


1 My reaſons for believing this are of a very cogent kind. Not to re- 
peat the general report reſpecting the ſtarved and gibberted wretches men- 
tioned at p. 19, I have been — enough to aſk ſome complaining 
ſlaves, What need they had for any other allowance, when they had 
plenty of cane- juice? and have been anſwered, © Water won't tand in a 
© pond without mud Maſſa?” ſhrewdly intimating, That ſomething more 
ſolid than cane-juice was neceſſary for their ſupport. Others, whoſe 
looks evinced the truth of their aſſertion, have 22 to me, . Maſſa no 
© gie we no 'lowance* (Maſter gives us no allowance), — Why ſhould 1 
hint at the bruiſed tin pint-pots and the tin pint-pots with thick wooden 
bottoms which I have ſeen, cr the deceitful weights“ which I and 
others have experienced for ſhort weights and meaſures are to be found 
in all countries. 


| Mr. MNzirt (Obf, p. 3.) fays that Every negro is allowed, 

© independent of Sunday, which he has to himſelf, throughout the 
year, one day in each fortnight, for eight months, for the particular purpoſe 
© of working his grounds.“ This ſuppoſes the crop ſeaſon to — only 
four months. In Barbadoes it is five or fix. I remember that, on one 
- eftate, in St. Andrew's pariſh, ſugar was made, almoſt during the whole 
year. If © every negro' in Jamaica has a day in each fortnight, I can 
only ſay that 1 know of no regulation, in favour of the negroes in 
Barbadoes, that hath any thing like an univerſal operation. After = I 
ave 
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does. 7. On the eſtate from which R. B. wrote, 
had © 200 acres of waſte land to clear and raiſe their food 
in' an extent of land this, which perhaps no ten eſtates in 
Barbadoes can afford for negro-grounds. But-the cultiva- 
tion of proviſions for the negroes in this laſt iſland al 
was a part, and is now a very ſerious part of regular 
— 5,—8. R. B. mentions no other vegetable 
food than the negroes could produce on their own 
grounds. gue gp expreſſion OP — ſix months 
together and his mentioning herrings only, gives us 
much reaſon to believe that the — — un- 
der his eye, had no allowance of grain or roots but what 
they ſo produced. On the other hand, we ſhall preſently 
ſee a Jamaica eſtate abounding in ground-proviſions, 
Probably, ſome Jamaica planters do, and others do not, 
follow the ſalutary and, in the end, œconomical, Barba. 
dian practice of feeding their ne chiefly, with provi- 
ſions which they themſelves — — . © It produces them 
c yams, plantanes, cocers* (as he ſpells it, Qu. the cocog- 
or the coco, or chocolate - nut? probably the latter 
21 is followed by) coffee, &c. That a common 
field-negro worn down with daily and often with nightly 
labour, ſhould, on Sunday, be able to clear waſte land, to 
raiſe ſhrubs and trees which yield * an annual crop, 
appears, to my little Barbadian ideas, fo very incredible, 
that I muſt take it for granted, thoſe luxuries belong 
chiefly to the principal negroes, or perhaps to ſome 
hardy rogue of a field-negro, who braves every hardſhip, 
or has the addreſs to get others to work for him, Pro- 
bably what R. B. calls waſte land may be partly ſituated 
in gullies, &c. where canes cannot be planted, and where 
trees of the ſloweſt growth get leave to come to maturity, 
If fo, ſome ſuch ſpots may be ſeen in Barbadoes. But 
Qu. Whether, on new eſtates, at /eaff, the negroes, be 
not, ſometimes, deprived of the land they have cleared, if 
roper for canes, and wood land aſſigned them in lieu of 
it —10. No ſooner has R. B. mentioned theſe ſeeming 
luxuries, than he uſes this ſtrong language © You may 


have learnt, fince theſe letters were penned, that the indulgence In 
ueſtion, is in effect, taken away, by the lately paſſed conſolidated ſlave 


W. 


® Cocos nuciferay | 1 « think 
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© think it very hard to have fleſh and blood uſed ſo as the 
© poor negroes are.” This I call ftrong language; for 
when the whole man is rouſed by ſome intolerable treat- 
ment received or obſerved, is not © fleſh and blood” very 


- Often uſed to agnify the outraged feelings of human na- 


ture ?—11. * Yet they look as fat as any working man 
© at home; but then he adds, this is the time they take 
© off their crop of ſugar, March 10, about the middle of 


the moſt plentiful ſeaſon of the year.—12. © They have 


© but four hours ſleep,” &c. This is too often the cafe 
in Barbadoes, (ſee p. 11.) I have ſeen negroes collectin 
mill-traſh, which had been ſpread out, in the mill- 

to dry for fuel, at eight at night, when they had not 
nearly finiſhed their work. I have often becn in a boil- 
ing-houſe, where they were at work at leaſt, as late as 
nine o'clock ; and, at almoſt all hours of the night and 
morning, I have obſerved the flames iſſuing from boiling- 
houſe «Fai war a certain proof that they were then at 
work.*—1 3. At night to ſit in the boiling-houſe, &c. 
—exaaly employment of men in ſimilar ſtations in 
Barbadoes,—14. * I expect going to plough every day.” 
R. B. an unſeaſoned European, approved of the climate 
of Jamaica (ſee the beginning of this extract) and talks 
here very coolly of going to plough. This is one ſtrong in- 
ſtance that white men, were it neceſſary, as it is not, might 


. Work in the fields of that iſland (ſee p. 41.) eſpeciall 


ſuch as do not exceſſively indulge in pleaſures too muc 
followed there. R. B. had © rum and water and punch,” 
and — elſe, at his command.— 15. Here is 
© ninety good ſtrong oxen, &c. We ſhall, hereafter, 
prove how well cattle thrive in Jamaica, which is a point 
of ſome conſequence. I am almoſt tempted here to make 
a bold affirmation— That there are ſcarcely the above 
number of what an Engliſh ploughman would call © good 
© ſtrong oxen,” in the iſland of Barbadoes (fee p. 10.) 
Sure I am, that the united flocks of many eſtates there, 
could not furniſh ninety ſuch oxen. 


Mr. M NZ III (p. 5-) ſays that during crop time every perſon 
takes his ſpe// or watch in the boiling houſe or mill ane night in three.” 
But, on eſtates which are weakly handed, (of which he ſays p. 36, there 
are many in Jamaica) do they not take ſuch ſpells oftener ? 


I cannot 


- 
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I cannot diſmiſs this valuable extract, without addi 
a few words to ſhield it from the arts of ſophiſtry of whi 
it's author was happily ignorant. "Their lands, © ſays 
© R. B. produces them yams,” &c. This bill of fare of 
excellent vegetables, dreſſed in a certain way, * might 
faſcinate the ſenſes, and make us believe that 

On candied plantanes and the juicy pine, | 


With choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 

© And with potatoes feed their wanton ſwine :+ 
But the © putrid ſalt fiſh and other offenſive commodities” 
— in the St. Jago de la Vega police-law, and 
R. B's. expreſſions © five herrings a week,” and © nothing 
© for ſix months together, undo the ſpell, and prove that 
the Jamaica ſlaves often pine with hunger. 


© They look as fat as any working man at home,” 
ergo, ſays certain reaſoners, their condition is as eligible. 
Sir, I cannot away with this groſs inſult to the laws and 

conſtitution of my country, which I have learned to value 
and to revere, by obſerving the dire effects reſulting from 
the want of them. I might now, with the help of this 
Engliſh peaſant, draw a parallel infinitely nearer the 
truth—but I forbear. I muſt aſk, however, a queſtion 
which cannot be too frequently or urgently preſſed home, 
Why the Weſt Indian negroes, (who, as animals, are not 
inferior to any of their ſpecies) if they really are as happy 
as Engliſh peaſants, do not, like Engliſh peaſants, keep 
up their numbers by procreation ? 


T have the honour to be, &c. 


® See Mr. M*N1z1 1's obſ. p. 3. where he deſcribes © groves of plan- 
+ tane, banana, and orange, trees, loaded with fruit.'—* Styes filled with 
© hogs, and flocks of fowls, ducks, and turkies.” But he immediately 
adds cle: 4.) * All this, *tis true, although often, is za generally met 
„with.“ 


+ Waller, 


— 
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rr 
SIR, 


I believe you and the public are yet to be informed, 


That the negroes in Jamaica are BRANDED with 
their owner's marks and the initials of their names, and, 
in one inſtance before me, with the owner's ſirname at 
full length on four parts of the body. This is quite a 
new diſcovery to me; for the practice of branding ſlaves 
does not diſgrace the iſland of Barbadoes. he full 
names of the owners, anſwering to the initials, are ge- 
nerally inſerted in the ſeyeral Jamaica newſpapers, in 
which I find ſuch liſts as the following; but, for an 
obvious reaſon, I omit thoſe names, inſerting thoſe of 
the ſlaves only. 


From the Gazette of St. Jago de la Vega, of 
October 11. * 

RuxAwaArs in Weſtmoreland work-houſe Oct. 2. 
1787. Cuffie marked RW or H W diamond at top.— 
Ned marked P within a diamond—Anthony appears to 
be marked W and WL in one—Cuffe marked TH 
in one. | 

RunawayYs in St. James's work-houſe, Oct. 5. 
1787. Swanſey marked WM — Fortune marked P 
diamond between. 

© RUNAWAYS in Spaniſh town work-houſe, Oct. 10. 
© 1787. Daniel marked on both ſhoulders MD—Amba 
c —— AF—Candis marked LG—Oroonoko marked 
WF. Jaſper marked BWB—Ned marked 3 
© marked with a triangler ſtamp— James marked B— 
© Downer a mulatto marked GC, C at top— William 
© marked, on the right ſhoulder RA (heart and diamond be- 
© tween) and on the left RA heart at top——Will marked 
5 IT—Batty marked on b:th fkoulders HP in one—Toby 
© marked DG—Molly and her child marked MF—Quaco 
s BC on left breaſt. 1 

UN- 
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RuxAwas in Spaniſh town gaol, Oct. 2. 1787. 
© Roſie and child marked CP heart at top—Mimba 
marked SK—Billy DB— Peggy IT—Fidelia W— 
« Cuffie TR, C at top—Willam WP, PG at top— 
„Walker MF—Mary F—Jaſper WG, heart at top 
© Hunt RC—Induftry WI, C at top—Romeo B.“ 

© Runawayrs in St. Mary's work-houſe, Oct. 3. 
© 1787. Rebecca CP, heart at top—Nancy ditt-—Old 
Eve ditt Thomas CH—Phcabe IH, S at top—Eletta 
© U-—Ben 8 — Billy WG—Bryan BE — Guy on the 
© right ſhoulder WD, and on the left IH—Bacchus EB, 
© diamond at top.“ | 

© 'There are beſides, in this paper, fifty runaway ſlaves, 
© with © no mark,” and two who are ſaid to have no 
© BRAND mark.'— That you may be able to compare the 
marks (for the word brand occurs not in the ſtray- liſts before 
me) on the cattle with the brands on the ſlaves, I ſub · 
Join the following advertiſement. 

© St. Catharine's pound, Oct. 11. 1787. List of 
© STRAYS ſent in.” 

A bay ftallion, marked IN on the off buttock and 
ſhoulder—A dark bay mare marked q4—A bay gelding 
mule EBL in one on near buttock—An Engliſh ſorrel 
horſe, marked SI—Two ſorrel horſes marked IB, dia- 
mond between, on the off buttock—A bay mare marked 
AC, 8 at top—A bay mare marked on the off buttock 
W, diamond at top—A dark bay mare marked 3, and 
diamond reverſed. There are beſides three horſes and 
one mule which are ſaid to have Spaniſh marks, and four 
with no viſible mark. 

In all, ſeventeen ftray horſes and ninety-ſeven runaway 
ſaves are advertiſed in this paper. 

In the Gazette of St. Jago de la Vega, dated Nov. 8. 
1787, I obſerve theſe remarkable brands.—Apollo, alias 
* marked WS on his face and brea//—Robert marked 

P on each cheek, and, above all, Kingſton marked 
YORKE on each ſhoulder and breaſts. 

In this paper there are beſides twenty runaways brand- 
ed, thirty-eight unmarked, and five with no BRAND=- 
* mark'—alſo ſixteen ſtray-horſes marked, fix with no 
marks, and five with Spaniſh marks—In all, twenty-ſeven 
fray * and ixty-ſix runaway ſlaves are advertiſed in 


paper. 
In 
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In the Cornwall Chron. of Dec. 15. 1787. 
fray horſes, marked and unmarked, and eighty-four run- 
away flaves with and without brands, are advertiſed, 


It would be tedious to enumerate the branded and 
wretched fugitives advertiſed in the large collection of 
Jamaica newſpapers before me. But I hazard little in 
affirming, That, though there are not many more than 
thrice the number of ſlaves in that iſland, that there are 
in Barbadoes, yet that, in the Gazette of St. Jago de la 
Vega alone, there are at leaſt, ten times the number of 
runaways that appear in the Barbadoes Mercury and 
Gazette taken together. This circumſtance and that of 
their not being branded muſt be added to thoſe I formerly 
adduced (p. 107) to evince the comparatively happy con- 
dition of the ſlaves in this laſt iſland. 


That the Jamaica flaves are not always to be blamed 
for running away (my firm belief is, that, nine times in 
ten, they are not blameable) would appear from the fol- 
lowing advertiſement, in the Gazette of St, Jago de la 
Vega, for Nov. 8. 1787. 

© To be ſold a plantation and ſugar work called Dover 
© Caſtle, ſituated, &c. It conſiſts of 1100 acres of 
© land? © well timbered with all kinds of hard wood, 
© mahogany in great plenty, abounds with ground pro- 
© viſions, plenty of Guinea graſs, a very ſine ſet of works 
© lately compleated, 100 negroes well diſpoſed and ac- 
© cuſtomed to the property, for a number of years. 


are ſtrangers to running away, &c. 


Dav HenRIQUEs. 


If Mr. H's account of his plantation be tolerably Juſt | 
we muſt conclude him to be a very humane man, Not- 
withſtanding he is ſo weakly handed, has a great part of 
his land uncleared, and has lately built a ſet of works, all 
frequent occaſions of oppreſſion; yet, we ſee his people 
are © ſtrangers to running away.“ But then, he has 
plenty of © ground proviſions? for his people, and plenty of 
Guinea graſs; ſo that thoſe people are not harraſſed in 
picking graſs for his cattle, 


I men- 
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I mentioned the building of a ſet of works, as an oc- 
caſion of oppreſſion ; and I will give an inſtance in point. 
A manager of a Barbadoes plantation, in the ſame 
that he made a large crop, erected ſome buildings. The 
ſlaves, after toiling in the field during the day, carried 
ſtones and mortar, &c. for a great part of the night. 
When the maſons, on leaving off work, had — up 
all the materials, they ſtill found a freſh ſupply, on the 
| ſpot, the next morning. 


The conſequence of this management was that ſhort! 
after a great number of the prime field negroes di 
The tyrant who thought by ſuch forced exertions to re- 
commend himſelf to his nei (now deceaſed, but who 
then lived in England) was, by the next packet, ordered 
off the eſtate. As. he could not find employment in 
Barbadoes, he ſet fail for Jamaica, where he now exer- 
ciſes his genius, and is what they call a topping manager. 
A gentleman lately from that iſland, now in London, 
tells me, that he is ſtill famous for large crops and d:ad- 
Eis. Of this œconomy he gave an inſtance, in an eſtate 
which was offered for ſale. In order to enhance the 
price, it was neceſſary that a large crop ſhould be made 
and ſworn to. Accordingly ſuch an one as a Mr. I. was 
ſent for, who made an uncommonly large crop; but it 
coſt a great number of the ſlaves their lives. The 
gentleman very humanely and properly reprobated this 
conduct by the name of MURDER. 


Let us next, if you pleaſe, Sir, ſee what treatment the 
negroes in Jamaica often receive, in the evening of their 
lives, and what are, too frequently, their rewards for 
exhauſting their health and ſtrength in the ſervice of their 
owners. 


In the ſupplement to the Cornwall Chron. of March r. 
1788 (Montego Bay Jamaica, printed by James Fannin) 
I find this paragraph. 

© A certain gentleman, ſo we are given to underſtand, 
© ſhortly means to lay before His Honour the Cuſtos and 
© the other magiſtrates of this pariſh, the outlines of a 
© plan ſor building an hoſpital, at the Weſt end of the 
* town, tor the reception of di/obled nz:grees * by 

* their 
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ce * 1 . * * . % 
* their m_ which, it is hoped, will be properly at 


I have already (ſee p. 34.) obſerved that the prac- 
tice of turning out and abandoning aged, worn out, 
and leprous ſlaves utterly diſgraces the iſland of Barba- 
does. In every inſtance, I have taken care, That no 
man ſhall juſtly charge me with partiality. But, as 
no perſon, ſo fir as . hath fully expoſed the 
infamous practice in queſtion, I have been particularly 
careful in anticipating every thing that can poſſibly be 
urged to palliate it. f can moſt conſcientiouſly * 
Sir, That, were it poſſible for me to ſit down to write 
an apology for that ice, I could not think of, I had 
almoſt ſaid, I could not invent, any circumſtance having 
the ſmalleſt tendency to extenuate it, which I have not 
thrown with its full weight into the oppoſite ſcale. But, 
ſorry I am to ſay, the oppoſite ſcale kicks the beam; nor 
can all the feathers of extenuation, that can be collected, 
however advantageouſly diſpoſed, reſtore the equilibrium, 
far leſs ſink the ſcale. The laſt expiring breath of an ex- 
poſed negro, will diffipate ſuch feathers, like chaff before 
the whirlwind, | 


A lift in the Jamaica Gazette of Nov. 21. 1787, 
will enable us to form ſome idea of the extent in which 
this ſhocking practice prevails in that iſland. 

© Account of negroes interred in the pariſh of King- 
© ſton, by order of the Coroner, during the year 1786. 


= oy 12. a man 4% July 31. a man « OR, 11. a man 
Feb, 1. a man Aug. 10, a man 15- a man 
3. a woman 24+ a man 22+ a woman 
4+ a man Sept. 6. a man 30. a man 
Mar. 2. a man 10. a woman Nov. 15- a woman 
4+ 2 man 12+ a woman 18. a man 
21. a woman 4 2 7 27. a man 
Apr.15, a woman 32 a woman Dee. 4. a man 
27. a man 22. 2 girl 10. a man 
May 24+ a woman 25. a man 20. a man 
June 19. a man Fe ; a woman 24+ a mulatto girl 
24+ a man 72 a man 26. a negro ? 
Jul. 25. a man Or. 4. a man 27. a negro ? 


« Total 39 bodies.“ 


« FEES 
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« FEES ON Ach.“ 
« To the Coroner — — L. 3—— 
« Conſtable for warning the jurors for the | 


« inqueſt — 


4 6 
« Multiplied by the number of bodies (39) 170 1 6 


—— 


I am willing to allow that ſome of the wretched ſub- 
jects of thoſe inqueſts died ſuddenly, or from unavoidable 
caſualties. In the ſequel, we will have abundant reafon 
to believe that others were actually murdered. But I am 
of opinion, that the majority of them periſhed from being 
worn out or otherwiſe diſabled in the ſervice of, and after- 
wards abandoned by, their owners. My reaſons for be- 
ing of this opinion are, That all of them appear to have 
been buried at the expence of the pariſh, and that only 
ſixteen of them periſhed during the firſt eight months of 
the year, which include the plentiful crop- ſeaſon; whereas 
three and twenty periſhed during the remaining four 
months, which, in Barbadoes, at leaſt, (ſee p. 7.) is the 
time of the year, when the greateſt number of ſuch wret- 
ches may be expected to drop into the grave. 


cannot compare this lift with any ſimilar one in Bar- 
badoes; for, as I before obſerved, no coroner's inqueſt 
fits on the body of a ſlave, in that iſland. Why ſuch in- 
queſt takes place in Jamaica I pretend not to ſay; for, 
before the late conſolidated act paſſed, the murder of a 
ſlave was not capital there. But I may venture to ſay, 
that thirty-nine exceeds the proportion of expoſed ſlaves 
who annually periſh in Bridgetown, whither the majority 
of ſuch wretches reſort. I his they may eaſily do in the 
ſmall iſland of Barbadoes ; but, in the large iſland of Ja- 
maica, ſuch a majority cannot eaſily reſort to Kingſton, 


That thirty-nine is a moſt enormous number of coro- 
ner's m—_ for Kingſton and its neighbourhood, will 
appear, by conſidering, that it is rather more than one 


eighth of the average of deaths which annually 3 
| within 
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within the London bills of mortality,* for eight 
from caſualties of all kinds, many of which require no 


. coroner's inqueſts. Voltaire, in a paſſionate effuſion to 


D'Alembert, dated June 29. 1762, mentions with very 


ſevere reprobation, Sixty aſſaſſinations or frightful mur- 


© ders, conſidered in all their circumſtances, which had 
happened in France in a month, which is at the rate of 
720, in a year. What would he have faid had he been 


told, That coroners had fat on one eighteenth of that an- 


nual number in a ſingle diſtri? of a Weſt Indian colony, 
which altogether did not contain one ſixtietht of the popu- 
lation of that kingdom ? He would have been ten-fold 
more ſevere than, in this very letter, he was againſt his 
countrymen for executing Callas. He had juſt warmed 
his fine imagination, with that tragical affair, In ſuch 
a moment, few men are accurate calculators ; and it is 
2 that his number ſixty includes Callas, and per- 

= others, whom he might have thought unjuſtly exe- 
cuted, 


I have ſaid nothing of the — fees which are paid 
for warning the jurors, to the conſtables, who, if my 
have any reſemblance to the conſtables in Barbadoes, m 
often, but I do not ſay always, be both poor and worth- 
leſs. But the coroners are generally very decent men. 
The late coroner of Bridge-town died, of an apoplexy, in 
the very act of ſupporting the cauſe of a negro, or a mu- 
latto, with a warmth which probably was fatal to him. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


The only bills of mortality I have now at hand are thoſe of 1752, 
1753, 1756, 1757, 1780 (when the riots happened) 1781, 1782, 17833 
and the average of caſual deaths, in thoſe years, is 309,—Bit by mad 
dogs, broken limbs, bruiſed, burnt, choaked, drowned, exceſſive drink- 
ing, executed, found dead, killed by falls and other accidents, murdered, 
overlaid, poiſoned, ſcalded, ſelf murder, ſmothered, ftarved, ſuffocated. 


The population of Jamaica, of all colours, falls ſhort of 300,000, 


which is but one ſixty fixth part of 20,000,000, the population aſſigned te 
rance, | | 
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SIR, 


Hung proved, I truſt, to the ſatisfaction of every 
impartial perſon, that the yoke of ſlavery, in Ja- 
maica, is altogether grievous and intolerable ; 1& us now, 
if you pleaſe, take a view of the laws which have been 
lately enacted to alleviate it, as far as thoſe laws appear, 
in the papers, before me. | 
From the Supplement to the Cornwall Chronicle of Dec. 
29th, 1787, printed, at Montego Bay, Jamaica, by 
James Fannin. 
© The following clauſes, we underſtand, have been 
© propoſed as an amendment and addition to the conſoli- 
© dated negro-bill now before the Honourable Houſe of 
© Aſſembly, and do much honour to the head and heart 
© of the gentleman who introduced them.” 
© And whereas the extreme cruelies and inhumanity of 
© the Managers, Overſeers and Book-keepers of eſtates 
© have frequently driven ſlaves into the woods, and occa- 
© fioned rebellions and internal inſurrection to the great 
- © prejudice of the proprietors, and the manifeſt danger of 
i the lives of the inhabitants of this iſland ; For preven- 
© tion whereof be it enacted, and it is hereby enacted, 
© by the authority aforeſaid, That any Manager, Over- 
© ſeer, or Book-keeper of any eſtate or plantation who 
© ſhall or may hereafter be convicted — any 
© unnatural or inhuman puniſhment, on any ſlave or ſlaves, 
© ſhall be liable to proſecution and ws ſuch fine and im- 
< priſonment as the | nes of the Supreme Court, or the 
a Yom of any of the Aſſize Courts may think fit. And 
© whereas alſo it frequently happens, that ſlaves come to 
© their death by haſty and ſevere blows, and other impro- 
© per treatment of overſeers and book-keepers, in the 
© heat of paſſion, and, when ſuch accidents do happen, 
© the victims are entered 3 plantation-books, as hav- 
Wc; - ing 


j 
| 


That, 
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b ing died of convulſions, fits or other cauſes not to be 
© accounted for, and to conceal the real truth of the cauſe 
c of the death of ſuch flave or ſlaves, he or is or are 


. © immediately put under ground, without the inſpection or 


© knowledge of the doctor or doctors of the plantation 
© whereon ſuch accidents do happen. For prevention 
© whereof, as far as poſſible, and the better to enable the 
© doctor and doctors of every eſtate to take the oath pre- 


' © ſcribed by this act, as to the increaſe and decreaſe of 


© ſlaves annually on the eſtates or plantations under his 
© or their care, be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
c and it 4 hereby enacted, by the authority of the ſame, 

rom and after the paſſing of this act, no ſlave or 
© ſlaves actually dying ſuddenly, on any plantation or 
© eſtate, whether by fits, convulſions or any other cauſes, 
© ſhall be buried or put under ground, on any pretence 
© whatever, until the doctor or doctors of ſuch planta- 
© tion or eſtate hath been called to and hath actually 
© viewed the body of ſuch flave or ſlaves fo dying ſud- 
© denly as aforeſaid. And for the more effectual preven- 
© tion of murders and inhuman treatment of ſlaves, be it 
© enacted by the authority aforeſaid, and it is hereby en- 
© ated accordingly, That the Manager, Overſeer and 
© Book-keeper or Book-keepers of every plantation do or 
© ſhall, on the 31ſt day of December, in every ſucceed- 
© ing year, after the 31ſt day of December inſtant, make 
© oath of the increaſe and decreaſe of ſlaves on the planta- 
© tion or eſtate under his care, ſetting forth the cauſes of 
© ſuch decreaſe, the nature of the difeaſes whereby the 
© decreaſe had accrued and ariſen to the beſt of his or 
© their knowledge and belief. 


© The 8 Gray) who introduced the a- 
© bove premiſed, That to his own certain knowledge un- 
© common and VERY UNNATURAL PUNISHMENTS were 
© often inflicted on negroes ; and that, in ſeveral inſtances, 
© he had been obliged to interpoſe, as a magiſtrate, to 
© prevent ACTUAL REBELLION, from ſuch inhuman 
© treatment,” a 


This extract diſcloſes @ horrid groupe causxs of 
the INSURRECTIONS in the iſland of Jamaica. Inhu- 
© man treatment” and actual rebellion' neceſſarily and 
| mutually 


HS 
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mutually produce one another, —But I muſt leave 

Sir, to form your own reflections on this delie te ſubjeR. 
The following citations will help you to form ſome idea of 
the puniſhments in queſtion. | 


© For rebellion,” ſays Sir Hans Sloane®, © the puniſh- 
© ment is burning them by nailing them down to the 
© ground, with crooked ſticks on every limb, and then 
© applying the fire by degrees, from the feet and hands, 
© burning them gradually 7 to the head; whereby their 
< pains are extravagant. For crimes of a leſs nature, 
© gelding or chopping off half the foot, with an axe. 
4 | negligence they are uſually whipped, by the over- 
© ſeers with lance-wood ſwitches.— After they are 
© whipped till they are raw, ſome put on their ſkins pepper 
© and ſalt to make them ſmart : at other times, their maſ- 
© ters will drop melted wax on their Nins, and uſe ſeveral 
© very exquiſite torments.”—We find a ſimilar account in 
a hiſtory of Jamaica, written about the I740, by a 
perſon then reſiding in that iſland. + © The moſt trivial 
© error,” ſays he, © is puniſhed with moſt terrible whipping. 
© I have ſeen them treated, in that cruel manner, for no 
© other reaſon, but to ſatisfy the brutiſh pleaſure of an 
© overſeer, who has their puniſhment moſtly at his dif- 
© creti;n, I have ſeen their bodies all in a gore of blood, 
© the ſein torn off their backs with the cruel whip ; beaten 
© pepper and ſalt rubbed in the wounds, and a large flick 
© of ſealing wax dropped leiſurely upon them. It is no 
© wonder if the horrid pain of ſuch inhuman tortures 
© incline them to rebe/.'—According to Mr. Long, t in 
conſequence of the rebellion, in 1760, Tuo of the St. 
Mary ring-leaders, Fortune and Kingſton were hunt up 
© alive in — on a gibbet erected in the parade of the 
© town of Kingſton. F ortune lived ſeven days, but Kingſ- 
ton ſurvived till the ninth.'—Gracious Heaven ! what 
a ſpectacle, for nine days, in a public parade ! !$ A 
I 2 Before 


Nat. Hiſt, of Jam. Introd. p. 56. 
+ See Benezet's Guinea, p. 68. 
Hiſt, of Jam. V. 2+ p- 458. Ns 
Mr. MN III, either expreſsly or tacitly confirms all the above 
extracts“ Were I to adyance* (ſays he, p. 19-) that puniſhments, in 
© this country, are trifling and unfrequent, I ſhould not on'y draw on 


myſelf the imputation of groſs miſrepreſentation and pre, udice, 4 
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Before I go farther, Sir, I muſt declare, in addition to 
what I faid at p. 16. and elſewhere, That the drivers (or 
overſeers) and book-keepers, in their ordinary treatment 


of ſlaves, in Barbadoes, are not permitted to inflict, and 


do not inflict, the © very unnatural puniſhments,” much 
leſs © haſty and ſevere blows' cauſing Dt Ar, againſt 
which the above citgd clauſe provides, and which the praiſe 
worthy propoſer of it affirms. are © often inflicted on ne- 


'© proes* in Jamaica. In Barbadoes, ſuch perſons are 


obliged, on pain of abſolutely ſtarving, as ſome of them, 
from their great numbers, do, for want of employment, 
to {top far ſhort of ſuch horrid exceſſes. The powers 
delegated to them are, comparatively ſpeaking, very much 
limited, and never do extend beyond the uſe of the whip, 
which, however, if not ſtrictly looked after, they are but 
too apt to abuſe, : WP 


From the Supplement to the Jamaica Gazette of 
March 8. 1788. 

Extract from the Conſolidated Slave-law.* 
© And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
© That on the 28th day of December in every year (the 
© time of giving in as aforeſaid) the doctor or ſurgeon em- 
© ployed on ſuch plantation, penn or other ſettlement, or 
© where there is no doctor or ſurgeon employed thereon, 
© then the owner, overſeer or manager ſhall, under the 
© penalty of ten pounds, to be levied on the owner of ſuch 
© plantation, for every neglect, give in, on oath an account 
© of the decreaſe or increaſe of the ſlaves of ſuch plantation, 
© penn or ſettlement, and the cauſes of ſuch decreaſe, to 

© the beſt of his knowledge, judgment and belief.” 


in faRt aſſert what is not founded in truth. Puniſbments are certai 


very frequent; and to a mind actuated by compaſſion alone, thoſe pu- 
© niſhments are a ſource of conſtant pain, To me, I freely confeſs, they 


- © were very diſtreſſing, on my firft coming to this iſland.” [N. B. Our au- 


thor had been in the Windward Iſlands] and, even at this time, after 
© having reaſoned on the neceſſity, and (let me add) the propriety of 
© CERTAIN puniſhments, the crack of the whip ſeldom fails to operate 
© on my nerves like an electric ſhock, But let us not be carried away 
© by mere ſenſibility; let us for a moment ſet ſlavery aide. Here our 
author enters on the beaten track of other apologiſts for ſlavery, in which 
we have not time to follow him. At p. 27. tormentt are confeſſed 
© The flothful and _ wretch will purſue his crimes, and remain in 
© a ſtate of apathy, VEN IN THE MIDST OF TORMEN TS.“ 


The 
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The words © where there is no doctor or ſurgeon em- 
© ployed thereon' plainly imply that there are eſtates in Ja- 
maica on which no doctor or ſurgeon is employed, ſee 


p- 11. 


I before promiſed to prove the penalty of twenty pounds 
for expoſing putrid ſalt fiſh to ſale, to be a heavy penalty. 
To do this, we have only to compare it with the — 
of the preſent clauſe, which is no more than ten pou 
for neglecting annually to give an account upon oath, 
of the decreaſe or increaſe of ſlaves on every plan- 
tation, TEN PounDs! for not expoſing to view, an 
account, in which we are warranted, by tae preceding 
extract, to ſuſpect that tua murder may be included, as 
one cauſe of ſuch decreaſe. What owner, what overſeer, 
or what manager would not ſooner pay ten pounds than 
run the riſque of being tried for his life for murdering a 
ſlave or ſlaves? Tried for his life, I ſay; in the ſequel, 
we may be able to eſtimate the riſque of his being con- 
victed and executed for ſuch a crime. I aſk any man of 
common ſenſe, Whether he can bring himſelf to believe, 
That a man who (like a murderous I. ſee p. 125.) hath 
diminiſhed the number of ſlaves, on a plantation by op- 
n or hunger, or cruelty, or all of them conjoined, 

e likely to give in the true cauſe or cauſes of that dimi- 
nution ; Still the real annual increaſe or decreaſe of ſlaves, 
if they can be obtained, may lead to beneficial conſe- 


quences. 


F _ — eee to the Cornwall Chron. of March 

iſt, 1788. 

os ExtraQts from the conſolidated ſlave- law which is to 
« take effeft this day.” 

- Theſe extracts are ſo long that I am under the neceſ- 
ſity of abridging them. 

„ Work-houſe keepers, and -keepers, under the 
penalty of 10/7. for every — to advertiſe runaways 
in three of the newſpapers, once a- week; to keep them 
in cuſtody until payment of the reward for apprehending 
them, with 25. 64. in the pound extra, the expence of ad- 
vertiſing, at 15. 34. per month for each paper, and 64d. 


for every 24 hours ſuch ſlave ſhall have been in cuſtody.” 
© Owners 


„„ 
* Owners, &c. under the penalty of 10/. for each offence, 


to be recovered, in a ſummary manner, before any juſtice, 
not to turn away any ſick, aged or infirm flaves. — 


. Juſtice is impowered to lodge any ſuch ſlave in the ne 


work-houſe, to be fed, at the owner's expence, but not 
worked until trial. If any owner refuſe to pay the pe- 
nalty of rol. with charges, the juſtice, under the penalty 


of 20). is to commit ſuch owner to gaol, till he makes 


payment. One moiety of the 10/. to the (white) informer, 
the other to the poor of the pariſh.” 
« Owners, &c. mutilating ſlaves, to be indicted in the 


| ſupreme court of judicature, or in any of the Aſſize courts, 


and, on conviction, to be puniſhed by fine not exceedin 
100. and impriſonment not exceeding 12 months, 

ſtill be liable to an action at common law for damages. 
In very atrocious caſes, the mutilated ſlave may be de- 
clared free. The fine of 100/. in ſuch caſe, to be paid 
to the pariſh, who are to allow the negro (now free) 10/. 
a year, for life.* Any juſtice, on application of a muti- 


lated ſlave, is empowered to ſend ſuch ſlave to the neareſt 


work.houſe to be kept and attended till there can be a 
meeting of the juſtices and veſtry of the pariſh, * which 
© juſtices and veſtry ſo met are hereby created and ap- 
© pointed a council of protection of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, 
and are impowered to make farther inquiry into the com- 
mitment of the mutilation, and to proſecute the offender 
at the expence of the pariſh, and, in caſe he ſhall appear 
capable of paying the coſts of ſuch proſecution, to com- 
mence ſuit 22 him for recovery of thoſe coſts. The 
keeper of the work-houſe to deliver up the mutilated 
owe to the ſaid juſtices and veſtry under the penalty of 
20 8 . 


The firft clauſe above quoted makes the expence and 


trouble of recovering 2 conſiderable, which will 


help to prevent owners and others from driving ſlaves in- 
to the woods, by cruelty and oppreſſion. Vet the greater 
the trouble and expence of recovering him, the er 
will be the treatment of the ſugitive * caught. The 


® 6c By the law of this iſland — every perſon who manumits 2 
« negro ſlave is required to pay him annually 1ol. currency to prevent 


% his becoming a burden or nuiſance to the community. 7 bis is far 


« from being regularly complied wvith.” M*Nz1LL's obſ. p. 14+ note. 
FE 5 chains, 
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chains, pot-hooks, and boots will be heavier, and the dun- 
geons more crowded, 


On the next clauſe, I muſt obſerve, Firſt, That I do 
not ſee how even the name of the owner of an infirm 
and expoſed ſlave can always be diſcovered. It is 
true, the names of the owners, as well as of the ſlaves, 
are generally inſerted in the runaway-lifts before me. 
How the work-houſe keepers find out thoſe names, whe- 
ther by puniſhment or not I cannot tell; but, in Bar- 
badoes, runaways are commonly very unwilling to diſ- 
cover their owner's names; and the confuſed ſounds uſed 
by Africans, are often as unlike the real names as the 

taheitean Toote, Tapane, and Torans are to thoſe of the 

t navigator and philoſophers Cooke, and Banks, and 
olanderIn the next place, I ſcarcely ſee a poſſibility of 
convicting an owner of abandoning his worn-out ſlave. 
Gentlemen deteſt the invidious office of informers. Be- 
ſides, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that they know every indi- 
vidual field-negro on the neighbouring eſtates. The 
bread of the white ſervants on the eſtate to which the 
wretch belo will often depend on concealing the 
truth. Should a poor ſettler, tempted by the 5, dare to 
inform, he muſt lay his account with perſecution. 
Laſtly, an abandoned ſlave is to be lodged in a work- 
houſe until trial; but it does not appear that, after trial 
he is to have any other aſylum than his owner's eſtate. 
Let us ſuppoſe his owner convicted, fined and perhaps 
impriſoned, I aſk, what fort of treatment the ſlave is 
to expect from an oppreſſor who had before turned him 
out to periſh, who is now compelled to take him home; 
and is exaſperated by the trouble and expence he has 
been put to, on account of an uſeleſs wretch ? To the 
humanity and common ſenſe of my reader I truſt the 


Under ſuch circumſtances, he will particularly deplore 
the fate of leprous negroes, who cannot fafely be allowed 
to mix with healthy people. A paragraph before inſerted 
(p- 125.) mentions the outlines of a plan for building an 
hoſpital for © diſabled,” but it takes no notice of leprous 
flaves abandoned by their owners.” This hoſpital, we 
preſume, is yet, in mr Such hoſpitals, 1 

4 
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de built, over all the Weſt Indies, and endowed, and well 
managed and fully adequate to their end—when flavery 
ſhall change it's nature. 


The humane intention of the third and laſt clauſe 
above cited appears on the face of it; but, if perſons 
who mutilate their ſlaves are to be regularly convicted b 
the evidence of whrtes only, then I ſcruple not to exp 
very great doubts of the efficiency of this clauſe in pro- 
tecting ſlaves from ſuch heinous abuſes of the owner's 
power. The council of protection may be uſeful in 
very flagrant and notorious caſes, which alone laws like 
the preſent are calculated to reach. While the teſtimon 
of a ſlave againſt a white man remains wholly invalid, 
no law can ſecure him from the cruel fangs of private 
tyranny. Indeed it is not pretended, that the juſtices and 
veſtry of an extenſive Jamaica pariſh will enter a man's 
premiſes to inquire why ſuch a ſlave of his is reduced to a 
ſkeleton, why he practiſed ſome ſecret and, very unnatural 
puniſhment” (which might not have left very evident ex- 
ternal marks) on another, or in a word, why his whole 
gang is © over- worked and under-fed '* The idea of a ſlave 
complaining to a juſtice againſt his owner is quite new 
to me. I ſay woe to that ſlave who ſhall dare to lodge 
ſuch a complaint!! Beſides how is a wretch who can nei- 
ther read nor write, to know that there is ſuch a law in 
his favour ? 


Mutilation is very ſeldom indeed inflicted by owners 
on their ſlaves, in Barbadoes. But miſcreant drunkards 
and deſperadoes, who ſometimes murder flaves, do not 
much heſitate in committing leſs atrocious acts of vio- 
lence on them. An elderly negro woman, who 
worked out in Bridgetown, for her owner, a friend of 
mine, looked up to me for protection. One evening, 
ſhe came to me, bathed in her blood, from a very large 

in her head, The piece hung over her ear, 
not the cutlaſs ſlanted off the bare ſkull, her ear, at 
which the ſtroke had been aimed, muſt have been cut off. 
Her life was in the more danger, as ſhe was ſubj ect to 
violent attacks of the fever and ague ; and ſhe was con- 
fined for ſeveral weeks. She ſaid ſhe knew (and I am 
* MNZIII. | 


pretty 


( 9 
pretty ſure, I know) the white man who cut her, and that 


a great many negroes ſaw the deed done. This was no 
proof. Her owner, therefore, was obliged to bear the 
expence and the loſs of her labour. The very able ſur- 
geon who attended her is now in London. — A valuable 
and inoffenſive negro man, belonging to an acquaintance 
of mine, was attacked, one evening, when going on his 
owner's buſineſs, by a white man, who, with one ſtroke 
of his cutlaſs, ſevered one of his hands from his body. 
His owner, who could produce no white evidence, was 
obliged quietly to put up with the damage, and the poor 
fellow with the loſs of his precious limb. 


The eſtabliſhment of work-houſes does credit to Ja- 
maica. How the negroes are fed in thoſe work-houſes 
does not appear; but their employment is pointed out 
in the St. Jago de la Vega police-law quoted at p. 114. 
Corporation of the work houſe to employ the negroes 
© received into the faid work-houſe to cleanſe the ſtreets 
© lanes, &c. leading to the town; and to cultivate ſuch 


© pieces or parcels of land, belonging to the pariſn, as 


the juſtices and veſtry ſhall direct, for the uſe of the ne- 
© groes in the work-houſe.” The labour and diſcipline 
of a Jamaica work-houſe cannot be expected to be very 
moderate. By the ſame police-law © ſlaves found gal- 
© loping, or riding or driving furiouſly, &c. the maſter or 
© miſtreſs ſhall Forfeit 40s. &c. provided that if the 
© maſter or miſtreſs ſhall deliver up the ſlave offending 
© to be publickly puniſhed by receiving 39 laſhes at the 
44 — publick ſtreets of the town, or /ix days hard la- 
© bour, at the work-houſe, in ſuch caſe the maſter or 
© miſtreſs ſhall be excuſed from paying the faid forfeiture, 
© &c. If the offender ſhall be a free perſon of colour, 
£ he ſhall pay ſuch fine as the juſtice ſhall think fit to im- 
© poſe, not exceeding five pounds, or be committed to hard 
£ labour in the work-houſe for one week.” 


The only buildings, in Barbadoes, which bear any 
analogy to the Jamaica work-houſes, are the cages, in 
the towns, ſo called from their fronts being compoſed of 
open frames of hard timber. In thoſe miſerable re- 
ceptacles, which, next to the plantation-dungeons, are 
the moſt lively emblems of ſlavery, runaways are — 
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fined in irons or in Rocks, till they are claimed by their 


Owners. 


The Alms-houſe in Bridgetown for the reception of 
the (white) poor is the only apology for an hoſpital, be- 
longing to Barbadoes. But, from the Barbadoes Mercury 
of October 28, 1786, I perceive that a ſubſcription was 
opened on July 7, for eſtabliſhing * THE BAarBapoes 
© GENERAL DISPENSARY, for the relief of the fick poor.“ 
To this charity, His Excellency Governor P RRV and 
his lady, with a conſiderable number of other ladies and 
gentlemen, liberally contributed; and the active hu- 
manity of that able phyſician Doctor HEN D was par- 
ticularly uſeful in promoting it. Be the effects and the 
duration of this charity what they may, the public ſpirit 
and humanity which the founders of it, do them 
much honour. 


From that honour far be it from me to detract; but 
Juſtice to a humble remnant of a once highly favoured 
Rate calls upon me to obſerve, That, of the ſum ſub- 
ſcribed to this charity, upwards of one tenth was contri- 
buted collectively and individually by the HeBREw Na- 
TION 3 though their numbers perhaps fall ſhort of one 
twentieth of the white inhabitants of Barbadoes, and not 
one hundredth part of the property of the iſland is in 
their hands. Sir, this deſpiſed, (not to ſay oppreſſed) but 
peaceable, loyal and, I will add, venerable, people, ſtill 
remember, as they were commanded, the affliction of 
their forefathers, in the land of Egypt. This furely is 
an amiable principle; and, for the peculiarity of their 
other tenets, while they diſturb not ſociety, they are not 
accountable to man. It is remarkable that = were 
enjoined to © ſpoil the Egyptians'*—their oppreflors, in 
order, no doubt, to vindicate far themſelves the wages 
due for their ſervitude. To ſpoil oppreſſors who © muzzle 
— not oxen but — men while they tread out the 
corn,“ muſt, in all caſes, be allowed to be a very venial 
treſpaſs, if not an indifferent action. racious 
God! The Africans now groan in worſe than Egyptian 
bondage. They too are thy ' offepring.”t * Though 


® Exod, ch. Iii. ver. 22. + Ad, ch. xvii. ver. 26. 
Abraham 
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* Abraham be ignorant of them, and though Iſrael ac- 
© knowledge them not; yet doubtleſs thou art their Fa- 
ther, and in thy appointed time and way, maugre the 
little, ſordid policy of man, thou wilt be their Re- 
© deemer,”* 


Weſt Indian worſe than Egyptian bondage !—This; 
to ſome people, will found like a very empty and a very 
bold figure of ſpeech. But what would thoſe people think, 
if it could be proved to be ſtrictly and literally true ?+ 
This diſcuſſion we humbly recommend to ſome abler 
hand; but we may, hereafter, convert to ſome uſe the 
well-known fact, That the Iſraelites increaſed and multi- 
plied under Egyptian bondage. t The negroes it is con- 
felled, decreaſe under Weſt Indian ſlavery. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


P'QS T 6 EST Fo 


Sir, I have, very opportunely, received information, 
That a negro woman, far gone in her pregnancy, was 
ſhot dead by a white man (whom I ſhall not name) in 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, in May 1788. 


By the ſame channel I learn, That a Bill making the 
murder of a negro capital, has paſſed the Aſſembly of 
Barbadoes, which conſiſts of 22 members, with only one 
diſſenting voice. It was introduced by a gentleman of 
the law who poſſeſſes a plantation, and who, with ſome 
others, does honour to the profeſſion, to that his native 


® Iſaiah ch. lxiii. ver. 16- | 

+ This is clearly evinced by theſe texts, Would to God! we had 
© died by the hand of the Lord, in the land of Egypt, when we ſat by the 
© fleſh pots, and when we did eat bread to the full.” Exod. ch. xvi. ver. 3. 
Every family of the Iſraelites had a /amb to celebrate the paſſover. id. ch. 
xii. ver. 3. The Iſraelites had © flocks and herds, even very much cattle.” 
id. ch. xii. ver 48. -l ſubmit to the learned, whether an Egyptian 
was not capitally puniſhed for murdering an Iſraelite. Apud - ptios, 
© fi quis ſervum e occiderat eum morte damnari æque ac ſi liberum 
C oecfdifict, pure?” coo nie: Diod. Sic. I. 1. 


Compare Gen, ch. Alvi. ver. 27. with Exod. ch. ii. ver. 37. 
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Iſland and to humanity. I ſhall not comment on the 
© broad hints* of ſome of his conſtituents :* nor ſhall I 
name on Member who could ſtand alone in oppoſing 
ſuch a bill. | | 


I am alſo given to underſtand, That © worn-out ſuper- 
annuated and leprous negroes do not, at preſent, diſgrace 
the ſtreets of Bridge-town;* but I may venture to 
affirm, 'T hat the evil is only removed from that place, 
not remedied ; fince it is altogether incredible, That an 
owner who can turn out a flave to periſh will be con- 
ſcientious in providing for him at home, whence the 
wretch had before been driven, by famine or, perhaps, by 
brutal uſage, (ſee p. 135.) A public lazaretto' ſhould 
be built for the reception of /eprous ſlaves. 


L TT 0. R MO 


© Fe ne puis tuer mon eſclave ; mais je puis faire couler 
c ſon ſang goute d goute, ſous le fouet d un bourreau.” 
RAVYN ALL. 
© The law prohibits a maſler from killing or cruelly pu- 
© niſhing a flave; but how is a SLAVE to go to law with his 


© MASTER FT? 
SypARRMAxN's Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. 


S I R, 


AM forry I cannot lay before you the clauſe in the 
Jamaica conſolidated ſlave law which makes it death 
to murder a ſlave. The only traces of that clauſe, which 
appear in the papers before me, are contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. | 
From the Jamaica gazette of Dec. 1. 1787. 


© Thurſday Nov. 29. The Houſe went into a com- 
© mittee on the conſolidated ſlave- bill, and continued to 


The Aſſembly of Barbadoes is annual; 


fit 
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© ſit upwards of three hours. We underſtand that by 
© the bill, the whole — of the law reſpecting negroes 


© is entirely change council of protection is eſta- 
© bliſhed in each pariſh, and many humane proviſions 
© are intcoduced for rendering their condition as eaſy and 
© happy, as poflible. It is alſo made felony without the 
© benefit of clergy to murder a flave—a clauſe which, to the 
© honour of the houſe, paſſed without a ſingle diſſenting 


voice. 


The unanimity, of ſo numerous a body as the Aſſem- 
bly of Jamaica ®, in reſlori ug or endeavouring to reſtore 
to injured men one of their violated rights, undoubtedly 
does them great honour. I am truly ſorry the Barbadoes 
Aſſembly was not unanimous; yet I ſtill adhere to my 
opinion of the comparative humanity of the inhabitants 
of that iſland. I am well aſſured they never have been, 
and I know they will not be inferior, in the practice of 
that virtue, to any iſland in the Weſt Indies. 


From the Jamaica gazette of Dec. 5. 1787. 

© However the profligate and unmerciful may arraign 
© the policy which urged our preſent Aſſembly, to ſecure 
© the lives of the poor flaves by ing it felony without 
© the benefit of wtlergy to commit wilful murder on an 
© of their perſons, our correſpondent views it as a — 
© noble exertion of legiſlative power in the cauſe of hu- 
© manity, which cannot fail of being highly acceptable 
© in the eyes of that Almighty and bencficent Being, who 
© is the fountain of juſtice and mercy. The patriotic, 
© learned and eloquent Mr. EDwaRrDs, who is ſo great 
© an ornament and bleſſng to the country, it ſeems was one 
© of the moſt ardent ſupporters of this ſublime benignity,” 
« Gop who hath made the world hath made of one blood 
“ all the nations of men that dwell on all the face of the 
« earth.”+ | 


®* Forty-three members. The times of their meeting and their dura- 
tion are at the Governor's pleafure, An attempt was once made to 
6 appoint their term triennial, but the bill miſcarried, A Governor has 


© been known to diſſolve ſeveral times in the ſame year." Hiſt, of Jam. 
© vol. 1. p. 57. 


+ Ad: ch. vii. ver. 26» 
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Sir, I moſt chearfully ſubſcribe to theſe juſt encomiums 
on the conduct of the preſent Aſſembly of Jamaica, and 
particularly on that of one of it's diſtinguiſhed and praiſe 
worthy members. Thoſe gentlemen, I moſt firmly be- 
lieve, have done thing within the compaſs of their 
power (conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of things, and the 
attention they owe to their conſtituents) to ſecure the 
life and promote the happineſs of the ſlave. Would to 
Heaven I had grounds to ſpeak in the ſame lan of 
the efficiency of this clauſe, as of their laudable endea- 

yours to render it efficient! But I fear that, like the reſt, 
it muſt be underſtood with a ſalvo for one of the peculiar 

rogatives of white men. It no where appears by what 
fort of evidence the murderers of ſlaves are to be con- 
victed. There's the rub!” Till I ſhall be certain that 
ſomething more than the evidence of white perſons is ad- 
miſſible, in this caſe, I will not, I cannot believe that this 
clauſe will protect the life any more than the others will 
ſecure the good uſage of the ſlave. Thoſe who know 
that too many of our coloniſts © ſcarcely conſider” the 
negroes © as intitled to the common rights of humanity'® 
will not be very confident of the rigorous operation of 
this law againft rich and powerful offenders. Againſt a 
poor, friendleſs fellow, it may, however, now then, 
operate; by way of convincing the people of this country 
how very 1 the life of a ſlave is eſteemed in Jamaica. 
The iſlands of Grenada and Antigua have already ſome- 
thing to boaſt of, for each of them hath hanged her 
white man for ſlave- murder. Of the Antigua inſtance 
I know nothing; but Preſton, the Grenada victim, I 
have heard mentioned in Barbadoes as one of the worſt 
of men. His Chriſtian name or nickname was Back- 
houſe or Bacchus, probably the latter, from his drunken- 
neſs. Some twelve or thirteen Bacchus 
Preſton fled from Barbadoes ; . in Greadda, met 
with the puniſhment his crimes, moſt probably, had de- 
ſerved in his native iſland. Yes, Sir, this white man, it 
ſeems, was actually, hanged by the neck till he was dead— 
enly for killing a negro, as hath been triumphantly pub- 


® See the note p. $9. 
+ Apology for negro ſlavery by the author of letters to a young 


ter, . 
Planter, p. 37 liſhed 
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liſhed to the world. But, Sir, are two or three forlorn 
victims ſufficient to anſwer the demands of juſtice? Are 


they ſuffcient—fcr where the lives of men are concerned, 


I muſt and will ſpeak out—Are they ſufficient, I (ay, to 
atone for the ocean of human blood, which under the 
deſcription of virtual and actual murder, hath deluged our 
colonies, ever fince the commencement of negro ſlavery? 
Sir, - that atonement never will be made, nor will an 
effectual check be put to ſuch horrid enormities, till the 
wretched outcaſts of law and humanity ſhall be received 
into ſociety, and ſhall enjoy that protection which is the 
undoubted birthright of every unoffending ſubject of 
Great Britain. 


From the ſupplement to the Jamaica Gazette of 
March 8. 1788. 
© And be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that, 
© if any flave ſhall offer any violence, by ſtriking or 
© otherwiſc, to any white perſon; ſuch ſlave, upon due and 
< proper proof, upon conviction before two juſtices and 
© five freeholders, be puniſhed with DEATH or confine- 
© ment to har! labour for life, or otherwiſe, as the ſaid 
< juſtices and freeholders ſhall, in their diſcretion, think 
© proper to inflit; provided ſuch ſtriking or conflict be 
© not by command of his or their owners, overſeers, or 
< perſons intruſted over them, or, in the lawful defence 
© of their owners” perſons or goods.” 


The former law was to this effect, Striking or doing 
© violence to a white perſon (except by command of their 
© maſter or employer, or in defence of his perſon or 
© goods) puniſhable at the diſcretion of two juſtices and 
© three freeholders according to circumſtances. Wh 
did the preſent law make the foregoing unmerciful, an 
(ſuppoſing the Jamaica negroes to be as well diſpoſed as 
thoſe of Barbadoes) wunne.-//ary addition to the former 
powers of the juſtices and freeholders, which, though 
termed diſcretionary, I take it for granted, did not ex- 
tend to life? It will be ſaid that it would be imprudent 
to relax penal at the ſame time that protecting laws, or 
rather the ſemblances of protecting laws are enacted. This 


* Hiſtory of Jamaica, vol, 2, Pp. 485. 
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may be pattly true, in 'Jamaica; but I contend that; in 
any caſe, it is unjuſt to increaſe a puniſhment to a degree 
ſo infinitely diſproportionate to the offence. And who 
will fay, that DEA TH, or, for aught that appears, a worſe 

iſhment, even confinement to hard labour (in the 
Jamaica ſenſe) for life, is not infinitely diſproportionate 
to the crime of barely ſtriking, perhaps only lifting a hand 
to ward off the ſtroke of a tyrant, in the very act of 
cruelty? From what I know of the general tempers of 
ſlaves, I am perſuaded, that the rigid execution of this 
bloody clauſe will but tend to aggravate the evil it is in- 
tended to remedy. 


By the law of Barbadoes (with the ſame exceptions as 
above) If any ſlave ſhall offer any violence to a Chriſ- 
© tian, by ſtriking, or the like, ſuch ſlave ſhall be, for the 
< firſt offence, ſeverely whipped, by order of the juſtice, 
© complained toz the information to be given upon 
© oath : for the ſecond offence he ſhall be whipped, his 
© noſe lit, and be branded in the face with a hot tron; for 
< the third offence he ſhall receive ſuch greater puniſoment 
© as the Governor and council ſhall think meet to in- 
© flia.'* None of theſe puniſhments, whipping perhaps 
excepted, have been inflicted in Barbadoes, I had almoſt 
ſaid, in the memory of man. But we have ſeen (p. 21.) 
that, in a certain other iſland, a negro 4% his view hand 
for ſtriking a ſailor, though no ſuch offence had, for many 
years, been committed. Sir, the man who would attempt 
to juſtify this puniſhment deſerves not to breathe Briti 
air! The unmerciful tyrant who pronounced the horrid 
ſentence ought himſelf to have experienced the unſpeakable 
boſs of a right hand ! | 


But why, it may be objected, do I mention the mitiga- 
tion of laws which, in Barbadoes, except in capital caſes, 
I own are generally executed with mercy? And ought 
not thoſe laws, for prudential reaſons, ſtill to hang, in 
terrorem, over the lives and limbs of the ne roes? Theſe 
objections I might anſwer by aſking, Whether the Bar- 
badians ever had any good reaſon to repent of their lenity ? 
And whether fear be the only principle which actuates 


Nos 82, cl. 5, Hall's abridg. pi 60. 
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the breaſts of ſlaves ? But where bad laws are in force, 
bad conſequences will follow them; for there will always 
be found men diſpoſed to take advantage of them. Wit= 
neſs the caſe of M. againſt A. in which, under the ſanction 
of a barbarous and half forgotten law of Barbadoes, a 
violent attack was made on the perſonal liberty even of a 
free born Englihman, who had long ſupported a good 
character in that iſland, and in whoſe behalf that moſt 
progeny young barriſter, Mr. SKEETE, ſo nobly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, If ſuch ſtatutes can be proved to be 
unneceſſary, no cauſe can be ſhewn why they ſhould not 
be repealed, or accommodated to the milder Girit of thoſe 
who are intereſted in their execution, and the conſequent 
civility of thoſe on whom they are to operate. The black 
code of Barbadoes was evidently enacted by men leſs 
humane than their preſent poſterity, and whoſe minds 
were incomparably leſs enlightened. The negroes, then 
moſtly Africans, would be refractory, or yy Hg in 
rtion to the harſhneſs with which they were treated. 

ence harſh laws were thought neceſſary to reſtrain them. 
The crime and the puniſhment of witchcraft were the 
offspring of ignorance and cruelty. What an age was 
that which ſaw the graveſt c rs of a nation enact 
laws againſt phantoms of crimes conjured up by their 
own barbariſm! The reaſon, if ſome of them ever had 
any reaſon, of certain laws of Barbadoes, hath evidently 
ceaſed ; and thoſe reſpectable perſons, in that iſland, who 
with them to give place to ſtatutes more becoming the 
moſt ancient, humane and poliſhed Weſt Indian colony 
ſſeſſed by the freeſt nation upon earth, do certainly 


ever 
conſult the ſafety, as well as the honour of their little 


community. | 
We truſt, the day is faſt a hing, when, adopt- 
2 * eye * ſes p 


ing the maxims of a milder policy, the legiſlatures of all 
the Britiſh iſlands, in the Weſt Indies, will voluntarily 
purge their codes of injuſtice and cruelty. * Neceſlity, 
© the tyrant's plea, which is urged in ſupport of ſome 
of their laws, exiſts only in the timid imaginations, not 
to ſay the guilty conſciences of thoſe who oppoſe a more 


Mit ToN. 
humane 


© Excus'd his dev'li 
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humane ſyſtem. To repeat the ſigni words of the 
humane editor of the Barbadoes laws, if ſlaves were 
treated with more humanity than they generally are, 


even the expediency of all ſtatutes 
cn 4 OY 
T have the honour to be, &c. 


_—  —— — — — — — ¶q H— 


LETTER IVE 
$ I R, 


ONE great obſtruction to the operation of the conſoli- 

dated law profeſſedly calculated to protect the per- 
ſons of ſlaves, is that (ſo far as I can learn) it allows not 
the evidence of negroes, even of ſuch as may have ſeen 
2 murder committed, to have any place at all in convict- 

white criminals. I beg I may not be miſunderſtood. 
I do not think it would be prudent, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, to make the evidence of a negro equivalent to 
that of a white perſon ; but, is there no medium between 
allowing the evidence of negroes that weight, and allow- 
ing it no weight at all? Are thoſe unhappy men never to 
be conſidered in any other light than that of © brutes who 
© want diſcourſe of reaſon ?* Might not the teſtimony of 
two or more negroes be made equivalent to that of one 
white perſon ? They are known to believe in, and on 
ſolemn occaſions, or when ſuffering unjuſtly, they never 
fail to appeal to © the great God above, who knows the 
© truth.” They univerſally look, beyond the grave, for a 
ſtate of retribution, with a ſteadineſs which may put many 
of their oppreſſors to ſhame. Their oath, on a negro 
grave, is ſo very ſacred among them, that, in caſes of 
perjury, they abſolutely pine to death, a conſequence 
which does not always follow that crime, in the moſt 
enlightened nations. Such are the principles they have 
brought with them from Africa. Thoſe of them who 
profeſs Chriſtianity might ſwear on the evangeliſts, and 
for farther ſecurity, on a negro grave.— This —_— 
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though tacitly favoured by a very ſenſible writer in one of 
the Batbadoes papers before me, I know will generally 
be reprobated as very wild and very dangerous doctrine 
and it muſt be acknowledged that while owners have the 
power of extorting from their ſlaves by torture or b 
threats, any declaration which may be agreeable to them- 
ſelves, it would not be ſafe to reduce ſuch doctrine to 
practice. Miſerable, horrid condition, which to be tho- 
roughly reformed, muſt be utterly annihilated ! if indeed 
a man, in the midſt of this great and free metropolis, 
and in the year eighty eight, may venture to mention the 
gradual annihilation of BRITISH SLAVERY. 


To what extent it is practicable to reconcile —— 
of teſtimony with a ſtate of unconditional ſlavery, it 

not e to determine; but I am clearly of opi- 
nion, That, till the evidence of negroes againſt whites, 
ſhall be allowed ſome degree of force, all the laws which 
the wiſdom of man can Jeviſe will be found incompetent 
to protect them; and That till they ſhall be effectually 
protected, every plan calculated materially to improve 
their condition and their minds will be found inadequate 


to it's end: for it cannot be expected that any oppreſſed 


and injured people will readily embrace the religion of 
their tyrants. 


To the extenſion of ſome other _ or rather prepa- 
ratory ſemblances of rights to the Weſt Indian flaves, I 
think it impoſſible for any man to object, who does not 
wiſh that they ſhould always be 1 and treated 
merely as paſſive inſtruments of labour. It has ever been 
my opinion, Sir, that negro- evidence ſhould not only, as 
at preſent, be valid — negroes; but that all crimes 
of negro againſt negro ſhould be tried by a jury of ne- 
groes ; their verdict, in all caſes, to be confirmed or re- 
verſed by a white jury, In many caſes, negroes would 
come more eaſily at the truth than white men. I do not 
ſay, That this would diſſeminate among them the ſeeds 

moral diſtinction, for thoſe ſeeds are already implanted 
in their breaſts, as in thoſe of all other men. It would 
do more: it would make them feel their dignity as ra- 
tional beings, and render them extremely ſolicitous of 
improvement; for none but regular men and chriſtians 
| K 2 # ſhould 
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ſhould be admitted as jurors. I do not ſee why ſome of 
the enlightened free negroes, and there are many of that 
deſcription, might not act as conſtables, in the above caſes, 
in ſubordination to white conſtables. But this office, as 
it now ſtands, ſome of them would diſlike, as conſidering 
themſelves (though they dare not ſay ſo) the ſuperiors of 
many of the whites who exerciſe it. Many, I do not ſay all, 
for very decent men are ſometimes forced to act as con- 
ſtables, by ill-natured juſtices. 


Black jurors and black conſtables ! This propoſition 

I know will be conſidered in the Weſt Indies, as treaſon 
to the ſacred Majeſty of a white ſkin. I ſee the ſarcaſtic 
grin of ridicule and the malignant ſcowl of aſperity already 
rmed. Aſperity to individual men (not individual cruel- 
ties and abſurdities) I will not willingly deal in; but ri- 
dicule I will not ſcruple to retort. I dare, however, 
romiſe my propoſition a candid hearing from ſeveral re- 
eable perſons in Barbadoes ; and particularly from a 
certain humane and enlightened gentleman, on whoſe 
eſtate all black offenders are regularly tried by a black 
jury, and, I have been told, with the beſt effects. Their 
ſentences, which are ſometimes very ſevere, are occaſion- 
ally moderated by their owner, or changed into diſgrace, 
of which negroes are not naturally more inſenſible than 


white men, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTx > SAL 
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N caſe the ſlave trade is aboliſhed, the public may ex- 
pect to hear very lamentable accounts, indeed, from 
the Weſt Indies. It wi!l be affirmed, that, for want of 
new negroes, the eſtates are abandoned and that agri- 
culture is rapidly declining in the Iſlands, juſt as it was 
ſome years ago affirmed that they could not exiſt without 
the American trade, The ſuſpenſion and diminution of the 
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American trade obliged the planters to be at ſume pains in 
raiſing proviſions; the abolition of the African trade will. 


oblige them to roiſe negroes. With what juſtice the decline 
of agriculture will be attributed to the abolition or re- 
ſtriction of the ſlave trade we may judge, before hand, 
by attending to the following paragraph taken from the 
Jamaica gazette of Dec. 1. 1787. : 


© A gentleman of veracity, who lately left the north 
© ſide, aſſures us that no leſs than three new ſugar eftates, 
© which have been ſettled within theſe few years, in the 
© neighbourhood of Buff-bay, were lately thrown up and 
© abandoned, and that the ſame number underwent the ſame 
© fate, within theſe few months, near Port Antonio, a 
© ſtriking proof of the decline of agriculture, which will, 
* moſt aſſuredly, draw after it a decline of ſhipping and 
© navigation.” 


To what cauſe or cauſes, the evil here mentioned may 
be owing, I pretend not to ſay. Certainly it is not 
owing to the abolition of the ſlave trade, Whether it may 
not rather be aſcribed, to the to/zration of that trade, the 
public will be able to Judge, when they peruſe the follow- 
ing quotation from the judicious author ſo often before 
—— to. To augment our negroes therefore by procre- 
© ation, we muſt endeavour to remedy thoſe evils.” (N. B. 


not irremediable evils) which impede or fruſtrate it's na- 


© tural effect. And, to conclude, if the waſte of thoſe men 
© ſhould become leſs, the price of them would fall; and the 
© ſame annual demand might be kept up, Ser 
© our plantations, which is now produced by the mortality 
© of theſe people; eſtates would be gradually well ſtocked 
© and rendered more flouriſhing, and the circumſtances 
© of the planter would be totally changed for the better. 
© The purchaſe of neu negroes is the moſt chargeable article 
© attending theſe eſtates, and the true ſource of the diftrejs 
© under which the owners ſuffer ; for they involve them- 
© ſelves ſo deeply in debt, to make theſe inconſiderate 
© purchaſes, and loſe ſo many, by diſeaſe, and other means, 


© in the ſeaſoning, that they become unable to make good 

< their engagements, are plunged in law-ſuits and anxiety, 

© while, for want of ſome prudent regulations in the hut- 

© banding of their ſtock, gp promoting it's increaſe, by: 
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natural means, entail upon themſelves a neceſſity of 
6 drawing pe recruits of unſeaſoned Africans, the 
© expence of which forms only a new addition to their 
.© debts and difficulties.”* 


As, in Algebra, the addition of a negative quantity to 
an affirmative, diminiſhes that affirmative, and as, in 
Swift's time, in the arithmetic of the Cuſtoms, 2 and 2, 
inſtead of making 4, frequently made only 1; fo, in the 
arithmetic of ſlavery, every addition of new negroes hath, 

long and fatal experjence, been found to operate as a 
diminution of ſlaves, and conſequently of property. Bar- 
badoes, for example, in 1676, contained about 100,000 
ſlaves. The addition of Africans, ſince that period, hath 
only ſerved to reduce their numbers to about 80,000, that 
is (ſuppoſing only 1000 Africans to have been annually 
imported, for 100 years) 100,000 *Þ 100,000 = 80,000, 
an equation which no rule given by Newton or 
M*Laurin will reach; but which may eaſily be ſolved by 
the principles laid down by Doctor Franklin and Mr. 
Hume.“ It would be ridiculous to aſk when, at this 
rate, the iſlands will be ſtocked with ſlaves. The truth 
is, that the abolition of the flave trade, by removing the 
primary cauſe of depopulation, will promote the increaſe 
of negroes in the Weſt-Indies. On the planter's pro- 
perty it will operate as the ſubtraction of loſs, which is the 
ſame thing as the addition of gain. 


Happy is the people who ſee their own intereſts in the 
proper point of light; but ſuch is the imperfection of hu- 
man nature, that there does not, perhaps, exiſt, that nation 
or that claſs of men, who have never been terrified by chi- 
meras engendered in their pwn imaginations, It is well 
known that the happy union of theſe kingdoms was dreaded 
by many, as a meaſure pregnant with ruin. Many real and 
many pretended patriots predicted or affected to pre- 
diet the downfal of Britain and the aggrandizement of 
America, from their tion events which, for aught 


that has ſince appeared, are yet at a very great diſtance, 


®* Hiſtory of v3 vol. 2: p. 437+ 


+ See Franklin's © thoughts on the peopling of countries,” and 


Hume's * Eflay on the populouſneſs of ancient nationg,' to both of which 
we have been ſo muck indebted; | 


and 
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and which the t phœnomena of the commercial and 
political, worlds evidently contradict. The conduct of 
the Weſt Indians, who, overlooking the fertile ſoil 
trod, cried out, ſome years ago, that they would all be 
ſtarved, for want of the American trade; that of the 
— in both kingdoms, who were diſſatisfied with the 
e well concerted commercial treaty between Britain 
and France; that of our ancient Barons and of the pre- 
ſent Poliſh reſpecting their vaſſals (ſee p. $9.) 
in a word the preſent dread of immediate ruin which 
dictates all the meaſures of the planters and the Liverpool 
merchants, reſpecting the ſlave trade, are all inſtances of 
infatuation, only to be equalled by the former mad 
of Knocking John, who, on every trifling occaſion, 
would run wild about the city crying out Oh! Sirs, we 
© ſhall all be deſtro Maid, wife and widow will be 
© raviſhed; for the Great Mogul has got as far as White 
; 4. and I ſaw the Pope in a brandy-ſhop in Wap- 
5 ping!!” 
I have the honour to be, &c, 


LETTER MX. 
SIR, 


1 AM ſorry I forgot to communicate to you earlier, a 


ge which comes pointedly home to our preſent 
ſubjeR, and perfectly coincides with the remarks I have 
made on the conſolidated ſlave-law of Jamaica, and which 
I am happy to find are agreeable to the opinion of one 
© of its — This paſſage is taken from the ſupple- 
ment to the Kingſton Journal of March 8, 1788, printed 
by Bennet and Dickſon, 


We ſhould be happy to witneſs the efficacy of the 
© lately paſſed conſolidated flave-law. That it would 
© prove contradiciory was the opinion of one of it's framers; 

® Sec Tale of a Tub. 
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c and that it will be found maſt lamentably deficient is our 
firm belief. The wretched negroes who have ſo long 
c diſgraced our fireets ill continue a thorn in the fide of hu- 
© manity.* They cannot be received at the work-houſe 
© among healthy ſlaves from principles of ſelf-evident 
© policy; but that, for this reaſon, they ſhould be expoſed 
© to every extreme miſery is not quite ſo clear. This law, 
* incompetent as it is, impowers the juſtices and veſtry to 
© lay a tax on the inhabitants for the purpoſe of building 
© a place for their reception. Till this can be done, 
ve think no ſenſible mind would object to the hire of 
£ ſome houſe for their preſent ſhelter,” 

You ſee, Sir, the papers before me furniſh both text 
and comment of this law. I intirely agree with the 
ſpirited printers of the above paſſage, — 1 ſincerel 
thank them for their humane attention to the m 
wretched of the human ſpecies. That all laws which 
can be enacted to protect creatures whoſe teſtimony 
againſt their oppreſſors is wholly invalid, who are con- 
ſidered and treated as mere beaſts of burden, and whoſe 
places, when they ſink into an untimely grave, can ſpeedily 
be filled up from a diflant country— that all ſuch laws, 
ſay, will ever be found © moſt lamentably deficient, in- 
competent, and contradiftory,” is not only my firm be- 
lief,“ but it is my firm conviction, a conviction produced 
not ſo much by theory as by fact and obſervation. To 
ſuppoſe it otherwiſe would be to give our coloniſts credit 
for a degree of virtue which the experience of all ages 
and nations tells us is ſeldom or never to be found among 
men. It would be to believe them when, in effect, they 
fay, We own that no man ought to be truſted with un- 
limited power. 'The power of kings themſelves ought to 
be ſtrictly defined and limited by the laws; but it is not 

roper that the power of us planters oyer our negroes 

ould be thus limited. We have a law within our 
own breaſts + which ſuperſedes the neceſſity of any 
ſuch limitations. This breaſt-law, aided and inforced 
by the impending terrors of the conſolidated flave- 


law, will protect negroes as effectually as negroes ought 


* Mr, M*Nz1Lt ſays not a ſyllable about * wretched negroes diſ- 
gracing the fireets of Kingſton, or any other town in Jamaica. 
1 Apology for negro flavery, p. 36. | 


ta 
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to be protected. But ſuch pretences will ſcarcely ſatisfy 


a diſcerning public, who will judge for themſelves of the 


degree of protection which faves can expect from laws 
framed by their inveterately prejudiced owners who are 
at once legi/lators, executors, judges, jurors, parties and wit- 
neſſes. The little protection ſlaves enjoy muſt depend, 
and does depend, more on the ſpirit of particular owners, 
than on ſuch laws as we have been conſidering, which 
are better calculated to make a tranſient noiſe in the 
world and afterwards to lie dead or dormant in a ſtatute- 
book, and perhaps to miſlead inattentive perſons, who 
never have reſided in the Weſt Indies, than to afford any 
effectual, any tolerable, degree of ſecurity to the perſons 
and to the lives of ſlaves, 


I have now extracted from the Jamaica papers in my 
poſſeſſion, every material particular I can find relative to 
the treatment of the ſlaves in that iſland. 


The cauſes of the rapid decreaſe of the ſlaves in 
Jamaica, aſſigned by the very intelligent hiſtorian of that 
iſland are—1. © The venereal taint.” I never underſtood 
that this diſeaſe is more fatal to negroes than to whites: 
but of this and the other phyſical cauſes of decreaſe candid 
hyſicians are the only competent judges.*—2, © Yaws.” 
The author ſays that © experience proves that when left 
© to nature, and the uſe of flour of brimſtone to keep the 
© humour in a conſtant elimination towards the ſkin, it 
© gradually wears off in about three years.” TI cannot 
C fy to what preciſe extent this diſeaſe prevails; but 
cleanly, creole people are not much ſubject to it, in 
Barbadoes ; nor can it by any means be juſtly reckoned 


® Of the few things peculiar to this diſeaſe in the W. Indies, it is 
« perhaps the moſt ſingular that it ſhould at the preſent day, be much leſs 
« frequent, in a country — — originally to have produced it, than in 
any part of Europe. —“ In 331 patients admitted into the hoſpital of 
s the gad regiment there were only vo with venereal complaints; and, 
© in the other hoſpitals, the diſeaſe was not more frequent.“ Obſ. on 
the diſeaſes of the army in WD by Joux Hun TEA, M. D. F. R. 8. 
and Phyſ. to the army, p. 2 


The venereal diſeaſe is frequent in Africa; but is always eaſily 
s cured.” Matthews's voyage to Sierra Leone, p. 136. 
a general 
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a general cauſe of depopulation. *—-3. © The fmall-pox.” 
I never, in my life, underſtood — the negroes ſaffer 
more from the ſmall-pox than the whites. friend of 
mine brought thirty negroes through this diſorder, b 

inoculation, without any loſs, and comparatively wi 

little medical aſſiſtance. I have heard of incomparably 
greater ſucceſs. Our author indeed only mentions © this 
© as one principal cauſe of depopulation which exiſted 


© here before inoculation was brought into general uſe, 


© which was not long ago. His book was printed in 1774, 
and refers to the ſtate of things about the year 1766.— 
4+ © The removal of negroes from a dry to a damp ſitu- 
< ation, from a ſouth fide to a ſide pariſh,'—— 
© Even the creoles do not bear thoſe removals from 
© places where, perhaps, they have reſided from the time 
© of their birth. it is inconceivable what numbers 
© have periſhed in conſequence of the law for the recovery 
© of debts, which permits negroes to be levied on and ſold at 
© vendue. By this means they are frequently torn ſrom their 
© native ſpot, their deareſt connett1ons, and transferred into 
© a ſituation unadapted to their health, labouring under diſ- 
© content, which co-operates with change of place and cir- 
s cumſtantes to ſhorten their lives,” This deſtructive evil 

ails alſo in Barbadoes : and proves how little the feel- 
ings of the negroes are conſulted by the Weſt Indian 

gs f Y 

laws. Thus the being ATTACHED ro THE so a moſt 


grievous circumſtance attending the Poliſh and Ruffian | 


* © The yaws © is infectious, and, like the ſmall-pox, never attacks a 
© perſon a ſecond time. It is communicated by contact, moſt commonly 
© in the ſame way that the venereal diſeaſe is If a negro that has 
© contracted this diſorder, be put in circumſtances favourable to 
„health; if he be not obliged to wort, if be be allowed a goed digt, and if he 
© be kept clean by frequent waſhings, it will run it's courſe and, after a 
«© time intirely diſappear.— The yaws is a diſorder not peculiar to the 
© negroes; for ſeveral of the ſoldiers were affliced with it.“ Dr. 


Hunter's Obſ. p. 306, 308. 


© Though they (the negroes) are not entirely exempted from them 
0 (fevers) they ſuffer infinitely leſs than the Europeans, There was the 
© frongeſt proof of this in the negroes who were ſent along with the 
© troops againſt Fort St. Juan, of whom ſcarcely any died, although few 
© or none of the ſoldiers ſurvived the expedition.” Dr. Hunter's Obſ. 
2 24.— Pylmonery conſumptions rarely originate in Jamaica.” id. p. 

» 
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vaſſhllage, would actually be a great relief, a bleſſ- 
ks half a million of — exiſting Shin the 
Britiſh dominions !—5, Some planters think it good 
policy to quarter their new negroes among the old 
c ſettled ones; but theſe hoſts generally make their gueſts 
© pay dear for their lodging and maintenance, forcing 
© them to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, and, 
© in ſhort impoſing on their ignorance without meaſure 
© or mercy, until they fink under the opprefſion.'—6, 
© The introduction of too many recruits at once has 
© often proved fatal to them.'—7. The women do not 
© breed here as in Africa ; for, in ſhort, it has never 
© been the planter's care to proportion the number of 
© females to males.”—$. © Worms are extremely fatal to 
£ children in this climate, and deſtroy more than any ather 
0 —_ Are worms more fatal to children in the Weſt 
Indies than in Africa, or to negroes than to whites ? — 
9. Others frequently periſh by what is called here jaw- 
« falling, which is cauſed by a retention of the meconium, 
© by not keeping the infant ſufficiently warm.“ Infants are 
not kept ſufficiently warm in Barbadoes any more than 
they are in Jamaica, at leaſt, after the month.— 10. 
© Moſt of the black women are very ſubje& to obſtruc- 
£ tions, from what cauſe, I will not preſume to ſay ; but 
< perhaps they may be aſcribed in part, to their uſing 
© reſtringent baths or waſhing themſelves in cool water, 
at improper periods.” Let the faculty determine, whe- 
ther the diſeaſes here alluded to, if indeed they be more 
common among black than white females, may not be 
© aſcribed in part, to their getting tet or ſleeping in damp 
huts, after exceſſive toil, in a hot and moitt climate. In 
the wet ſeaſon the very frequently ſuffer theſe 
unwholeſome viciſſitudes. — 11. Child-birth is not fo 
© eaſy as in Africa, and many children are annually deſ- 
© troyed, as well as their mothers, by the unſxillfulneſs, 
© and abſurd management of the negro midwives.” Then 
why are not ſkilful midwives or accoucheurs employed ?— 
12. Thus we find there are various cauſes which pre- 
vent the multiplication of negroes on the plantations ; 
not but that. wn/eaſonable 4 may ſometimes be added 
* to the liſt.” I truſt my readers are convinced, as I am, 
that downright oppreſſion and cruelty may very m"_ For 
a 
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added to the liſt. © I will not deny' continues our au- 
thor, that thoſe * breed the beſt whoſe labour is 
© leaſt and eaſieſt, Thus the dome/tic negroes have more 
© children than thoſe on the penns; and the latter than 
© thoſe employed on ſugar plantations.* I will add, that 
the domeſtic ſlaves in Barbadoes and thoſe belonging to 
the middling and the lower claſſes of whites are as prolific, 


as healthy and long lived as any people I ever ſaw.* 


Of theſe cauſes of depopulation the 1ſt, 2d, zd and 8th 
may be called phyſical : the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 12th 
are owing wholly to miſmanagement and a bad law; and 


of theſe the 5th and 6th affect 4/rican negroes only. In 
the gth, xoth, 11th diſeaſe and miſmanagement are com- 
bined. The * cauſes muſt be left to the faculty, 
who will ſcarcely be of opinion, That, independent of 
miſmanagement, hunger, oppreſſion and cruelty, the diſeaſes 
to which Africans are more particularly ſubject are ſuf- 
ficient to account for the unparalleled and enormous waſte 
of the ſpecies in the Weſt Indies. If it ſhould be pre- 
tended that African diſeaſes depopulate the Weſt Indies, 
we would have a right to aſk, Why they do not depopu- 
late Africa itſelf ? 


* There are many negroes in Barbadoes with all the marks of extreme 
old age, gray hairs not excepted, which are thought by ſome, to be 
rare among the blacks. I cannot exactly zſcertain any of their ages; 
but I knew a hoary headed negro woman a great grandmother, who, 1 
think, nurſed, and who ſurvived, her very indulgent miſtreſs who died 
about the age of 63. In the ſame family there was an ancient African, 
matron who, by the bye (for 1 have juſt recollected the circumſtance) 
when the got up in the morning, uſed to trace a circle round her, on 
the floor, with her finger, at the ſame time, muttering ſomething, 
On my aſking her the meaning of this ceremony, the replied, © Da for 
* God" ( That is for God.”) © How, Mama, ſaid I, does God live in 
Africa? © Kai! Maſſa,” ſaid ſhe, * God no all about” (* Strange! Sir, 
© is not God every where?) On the eſtate of a certain humane and 
reſpectable perſon, I remember an old African man, from his form of 
benediction, which was, God in a' top, God in 2 bottom bleſs you 
© Maſſa.” Do our faſhionable philoſophers ſpeak more nobly of the 
Being who fills all ſpace ; or will their favourite orang outangs ever at- 
tain to ſo ſublime an idea? I particularly recolle& ſeveral other venerable 
Struldbrugs who certainly do infinite credit to their owners. Sir Hang 
Sloane knew blacks in Jamaica 120 years old. When old age has ren- 
« dered his farther exertions uſeleſs, the boary beaded bondſman becomes 


often the partaker of liberty.” M*Nz1Lt's Obſerv. p. 9. 


The 
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The propagation of bles, of the inferior animals 
and of men, in fav le circumſtances, univerſally 
oceeds in geometrical progreſſion.* By an unvaried 
To of nature they continue to multiply till countries are 
ſo fully repleniſhed, with people, for example, that they 
interfere with each others means of ſubſiſtence. Then, 
but not till then, is a natural limit put to the farther in- 
creaſe of the ſpecies in ſuch countries. Heavy taxes and 
bad laws alſo check that increaſe. The difficulty of 
maintaining families diſcourages 22 Thus many 
perſons remain ſingle, and leave no iſſue, or they emi- 
grate to countries which want people, and which, in their 

turn, become repleniſhed with inhabitants. * 
ence 


Nor is it neceſſary* (ſays Dr. FxAxnxtin) © to bring in foreigners 
© to fill up any occaſional vacancy in a country ; for ſuch vacancy (if the 
© laws are goed) will ſoon be filled by natural generation. Who can now 
© find the vacancy made in Sweden, France or other warlike natlons, by 
© the plague of heroiſm 40 years ago; in France by the expulſion of the 
© proteſtants ; in England by the ſettlement of her colonies, or in Gut- 
NA by 100 years exportation of ſlaves that bas blackened half America?“ 
— Was the face of the earth vacant of other plauts, it might be gra- 
© dually ſowed and overſpread, with one kind only, as for inſtance, with 
© fennel; and were it empty of other inhabitants it might in a few ages, 
© be repleniſhed, from one nation only, as for inſtance, with Engliſh- 
© men.—Thus there are ſuppoſed to be now (A. D. 1751) upwards of 
© 1,000,000 of Engliſh ſouls in North America, though, it is thought, 
© ſcarce $0,000 have been brought over ſea. This million doubling, 
© ſuppoſe but once in 25 years, will, in another century, be more than 
© the people of England.'—In fine, a well regulated nation is like a poly- 
« pus; take away a limb, its place is ſoon ſupplied ; cut it in two, and 
+ each deficient part ſhall ſpeedily grow out of the part remaining.“ 
Thoughts on the Peopling of Countries. 


© The people of New England have all along doubled their numbers 
© once in 25 years.“ Doc ron HEBERDEN obſerves that, in Madeira, 
the inhabitants double their own numbers in 84 years.” Pic on 
Annuities, p. 204. See alſo Sr. oF Laws, b. 23+ ch. 16. and Smel- 
lie's BurFON, v. 2. p. 36» 


About 70 years ago, a Guinea ſhip was ſtranded on the iſland of St. 
Vincent. The poſterity of the negroes who got on ſhore, known by the 
name of the Buackx Cxarains, notwithſtanding the waſting wars they 
have ſuſtained to maintain their independence, ſtill amount, as 1 am 
credibly informed, to between 2000 and 3000. 


« After the deciſive victory gained over the Spaniards in | any" 
© their negroes' (the Mazons) *« ftill continued very troubleſome," — 
© The EnGL 14H procured ſome blood-bounds and bunted theſe blacks like wild 
© beaſts, Having augmented their numbers by procreaticn, and by fugitive 
6 faves, they continued to diſtreſs the iſland for about 47 paw, held 

ou 
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Hence the world was originally peopled from one 
human pair,* and, after the Glu „from the family of 
Noah. Hence the vaſt increaſe of the Iſraelites, even in 
a ſtate of bondage. 1 Hence, in modern times, the 
aſtoniſhing multiplication of European men, animals and 
vegetables in America, and of the potatoe, and perhaps 
other American vegetables, in Europe. Hence an over- 
plus of people' in ſome countries, as in Switzerland and 
other European countries, and, in ſpite of all obſtructions, 
in AFRICA. Hence black cattle, ſheep, &c. afford ſo 
vaſt an overplus for the food of man. Hence the great 
increaſe of jlock in Jamaica f and, to give no more in- 

of ſo notorious a truth, hence the —_— of the 
LACE 


© out againſt forty times their number“ and at length were able to put 
an end to the ſtruggle by a treaty of peace the more hongurable to them, 
© as it confirmed the full enjoyment of that freedom for which they had 
© fo long and ſo obſtinately contended.'—" Theſe negroes, although in- 
. © habiting more towns than at firſt, are diminiſhed in their number by 
deaths, and cobabitation with flaves on the plantations, inſtead of inter- 
mixing with each other“ The whole number (of Marons) in all the 
© towns, is not augmented much beyond the above liſt in 1749. Loxc's 
Hiſt, of Jam. v. 1. p. 124, 278, 279 and v. 2+ p. 339, 340, 347» 349» 


® By calculation, it appears, that 953*000*c00 of people (ſuppoſed to 
be about the preſent number of the whole human race) might be pro- 
duced in 721 years (nearly) from one pair, uniformly doubling their num- 
bers every 25 years, or, which is the ſame thing, increafing, uniformly, 
at the apparently flow rate of (nearly) 3 per cent, per annum. 


+ The Iſraelites, ſhortly after their egreſs out of Egypt and 430 years 
after the vocation of Abraham (ſee Joſephus b. 2. ch. 5. Bp Patrick on 
Exod. and Playfair's chronol. p. 34) amounted to 603*5 50, from twenty 
« years old and upwards, all that were able to go forth to war, (Num. 
ch. 1. ver. 46.). If, following Dr. Halley and Mr. Kerſeboom, we ac- 
count the fighting men to have been about one-fourth of the whole, we 
may eſtimate their number at about 2*400*000 men, women and chil- 
dren. If ſo, the poſterity of Abraham, by his grandſon Jacob, muſt have 
doubled their numbers in 21 years and 3-1oths of a year, nearly. But 
if, with Bp. Patrick, we ſuppoſe, that they amounted only to 1*500*000, 
of all ages, we ſhall ſtill find that they doubled their numbers in 22 

ears, ——— This approximation to what we know hath taken place 
n modern times, at the ſame time that it evinces the comparative 
mildneſs of the Egyptian bondage, is a good internal proof of the truth 
of the Moſaic hiſtory, In this laſt view, the author humbly thinks 
this and fimilar inquiries worthy of the attention of the learned. 


t The increaſe of ſtock in Jamaica, excluſive of about 8; · oo head 
Naughtered annually, is computed at 2$*000 head per annum. See the 
Cornwal Chron. of Jan. 5. 1788. Thus, we ſee, there is no want of 
cattle in Jamaica for food and labour; but we fear the plough is not ſo 

: univerſally 
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BLAck CHARABs in St. Vincents, of the MAarons in 
Jamaica, and of negro ſlaves when well treated on many 
of the — * 27 9 on the whole, 
negro ſlaves decreaſe, is a e exception to the 
general procedure of nature. 


I cannot collect authentic data on which to found a 
comparative view of the waſte of human liſe in the dif- 
ferent European colonies in the W. Indies; and I in- 
dulge not in conjecture: But the following particulars 
will convey a general idea of that m oly ſubject. 
According to a French account, publiſhed by authority, 
no leſs than 800-000 Africans had been imported into the 
French part of St. Domingo, in 96 years ending in 1774, 
of whom there then remained only 290*000, viz. 150000 
— — and tn creoles, —_ laſt being = whole 

erity of 650000 Africans. During the fix 
1 preceding 1774, the —— 2 
the ſame colony was 103*000 and 61000 had been born, 
making together 164728, of whom, in that year, there 
remained in all, only 40.0 . A certain gentleman 
has favoured me with a copy of a M. 8. account in his 
poſſeſſion, of all the negroes and cattle, with the taxes 
raiſed on them, in the ſeveral pariſhes of Jamaica, in the 


univerſally adopted, as it ſhould be; and who would think of feeding 
negroes on freſh meat, while indifferent ſalt proviſions can be imported, 
at any price? „“ The iſland is well ſupplied with proviſions of every 
* kind, and could « raiſe more than ſufficient for the inhabitants; 
© but the cultivation of the ſugar-cane is ſo lucrative, that every exer- 
© tion js turned that way, and many articles are imported, which mighe 
«© either be produced in the iſland, or their room ſupplied with others 
© equally good.“ Dr. HunTzx's Obſ. on the diſeaſes of the army ia 


Jamaica, p. 10» 


* Mr. MNIIT (Obſ. p. 35.) owns that © there is certainly 0 
© denying the fa, that negroes, with attention, will multiply con- 
© fiderably ; for. upon many of the old eſtates in this iſland' (Jamaica) 
© which have not experienced revolutions from debts or change of property, 
© there are TzN, nay ſometimes TWENTY natives for onz African ; 
© but that the ſupply from propagation alone, in any circumſtances, mould 
© preclude the neceſſity of importing new ſlaves, is an idea, which, 
© pleafing as it may appear, cannot, I am afraid be admitted.“ I leave the 
reader to form his own judgment of this and fimilar paſſages; 


+ This decreaſe is at the rate of 21 per cent. per annum, which, in 
78 years (nearly) would reduce the whole inhabitants of the globe 
o * 


ten, \ 
years 
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I 1740 and 1745; alſo of all the ſlaves im- 
Td 18 that iſland from March 28, 1713 to Dec. 1, 
1745, ſpecifying the number. of ſlaves and veſſels each 

. From this paper, which is much too long to be 
inſerted, it appears that there were in Jamaica, 


TD TIF SLAVES. 
In 1734, — — 86˙546 
Imported, from 1734 to 1739, incluſive, in 
154 veſſels, | | 


Negroes — 36996 
Indians — 41 
| n—_ 
 123'583 
Deduct on the iſland 1740 — 99˙239 
Decreaſe in 6 years _ Oy. 
On the iſland, in 1740 =. 2 99˙239 
Imported from 1740 to 1745, incluſive, in 163 
veſſe — — 1 * * 36˙493 
| 135732 
Deduct on the iſland in 1745 — 112428 
Decreaſe in 6 years — — 23˙304 
Is does not appear what number of ſlaves were 
on the iſland in 17133 but ſuppoſing there were 
no ſlaves then on the iſland, the number imported 
in 33 years, in 949 veſſels, is 
Negroes — 221534 
Indians — — 115 
Total — — 
Deduct on the iſland in 1745 —. 11242 
Decreaſe in 33 years — — 109*221 
= every ſux years — 19˙858 
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No leſs than 27-000 ſlaves were introduced into Jamaica 
in two years and a half ending in July 1766.* 1761 
there were on the iſland 146*000; in 1768 the number 
was 166+*904 f, increaſe 21*000; but in two years and a 
half of this period 27*000 had been imported, and, if it be 
conſidered that the period including 1768 was the moſt 
flouriſhing. period of the ſlave trade, 27000 more will 

obably be much too ſmall an allowance for the other 
— years and a half. Here then is a decreaſe of at leaſt 


33˙ Oo in 7 years. 


According to Raynall 8 · ooo · ooo or 9 · ooo · ooo of 
Africans had been imported into all the European colonies, 
in the new world previous to the year 1774 ; and their 
wretched remnants did not then amount to more than 
1· 400 · ooo or 1500*000, The former number is very 
probably equal to the whole population of G. Britain, or to 
about one hundredth part of all mankind— the latter alas ! 
falls ſhort of the population of Scotland alone. What 
a horrible picture of European iniquity is this! The 
foremoſt groupe compoſed of the ſurviving Africans, 
famiſhed, covered with ſcars, and loaded wlth chains 
the gloomy back ground beſmeared with the blood of the 
extirpated American tribes! 


Theſe rates of decreaſe far tranſcend the effect of any 
known cauſe of depopulation; and, if univerſal, would, 
in a few ages, exterminate the human race. The 
wretched policy of the feudal ſyſtem, unfavourable as 
it was and, in ſome countries, ail is, to their multipli- 
cation, ſ did not exterminate, or threaten to exterminate, 
the vaſlals whom it oppreſſed. Scarcity, tempeſts, vol- 
canoes and earthquakes have not depopulated thoſe coun- 
tries to which they have been moſt fatal. Men,” ſays a 
learned writer, will even INCREASE under circumſtances 
© that portend to DECAY. The frequent wars of the 
© Romans and many a thriving community, even the 
© PESTILENCE and the MARKET for sLAvES (par nobile 
fratrum!) © find their ſupply, if, without deflroying the 


*® Long's Hiſt. of Jam. vol. a2. p. 442+ 
| + 1d. p. 432+ 
Hiſt, Phil. et pol. t. 5. p. 261» 
See Coxe's Travels into — &Q 


© ſame, 
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© ſame, the drain become regular,**—Strange that Africa 
is not exhauſted by ſelling ſlaves, while the iſlands are 
exhauſted by buying them !— Thus it would appear, that 
all the ordinary and extraordinary cauſes of depopulation 
are not nearly ſo deſtruQtive to the lives of mankind as 
the preſent WesT InDIiN SLAVERY and it's ſweepin 

train of worſe than peſtilential miſchiefs. Theſe, wi 

fatal, becauſe inceſſantly corroding, malignancy, can alone 
blaſt the ſtrong principle of lik + In this one inſtance 
hath the depravity of man been permitted wholly to 
counteract the great law of Creation which ſaid, Be 
© fruitful and multiply and repleniſh the earth,'—a law 
which pervades the univerſe, and preſerves, in the moſt 
ur og every ſpecies endowed with vegetable or 


That a diminution of population may be, nay, actually 
is, ſpeedily ſupplied, by natural means, hath been clearly 
evinced : bat from whatever cauſe ſuch diminution may 
have ariſen, it confers no right of ſupplying the defect b 
methods incompatible with juſtice and * 
great number of the inhabitants of Sicily and Naples 
— by the earthquake in 1783. Was the king of 

aples, therefore, intitled to ſupply the deficiency, by 
dragging into exile the people of a Gaant land? Would 
not even the attempt have been wicked? And would a 
ſimilar mode have been innocent in our unfortunate 
coloniſts who ſurvived the great hurricane, in + rant 
Tf this would have been iniquitous, how unſpeakably ne- 
farious muſt it be to replace by violence and perfidy in 
Africa, thoſe whom miſmanagement, bad laws, oppreſ- 
ſion and cruelty have deſtroyed in the Weſt Indies? 


Having thus proved that the Africans, on their ar- 
rival in Jamaica are, at the Guinea ſales, treated worſe 
than brutes; that they are © branded" like cattle ; that 
they are pinched in their food; that their drudgery is 


® Faso. Civ. ſo, ed. 5. p. 236. | 

+ Suppoſe five per cent. of the inhabitants, white and black, periſhed by 
that dreadful viſitation, which, in Barbadoes, where it was moſt fatal, 
was, I believe, pretty near the truth. Such a deficiency, it is plain, 
would be ſupplied in leſs than five years, by a people increating at the rate 
of only one per cent. per annum, or doubling their numbers in about 


70 ears. 5 
inceſſant; 
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inceſſant ; that the puniſhments and * torments? inflicted. 


on them are ſhockingly ſevere and often © very unnatu- 
_ © ral; that, in the decline of life, oy are often © expoſed 

© to every extreme of miſery;* that they are often killed, 
and © immediately put under ground; that the laws lately 
enacted for their protection are moſt lamentably deficient 
© and incompetent; and that, © with proper attention, they 
increaſe -.nd © multiply,* by procreation—having demon- 
ſtrated, I ſay, all theſe truths, and having had reaſon to 
think myſelf called upon to take up my pen in this in- 
tereſting controverſy, I now, in my turn, aſk the advo- 
cates for ſlavery and the ſlave-trade how they dare clank 
their accurſed chains in the ears of Britons, y avowedly 
attempting to juſtify a traffic and a domination ſo exe- 
crable in themſelves, ſo peculiarly hateful to the great 
body of the people, fo ſubverſive of the rights and fo de- 
ſtructive to the lives of mankind—ſo utterly repugnant, 
not to ſay dangerous, to the laws, to the liberties, and to 
the religion of this nation? 


The foregoing facts and arguments will, I humbly 
hope, meet with attention from you, Sir, and from many 
other reſpectable and conſcientious inquirers into the ſtate 
of ſlavery, in the Britiſh ſugar iſlands. But well eſta- 
bliſhed facts, and cool reaſoning and warm expoſtulation 
will, I fear, equally fail of working conviction in minds 
preoccupied by inveterate prejudices, or by intereſt or 
policy ill underſtood. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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Sonette ee 


Wirn becoming humility, and with all that reſpect 
| which an obſcure individual may be ſuppoſed to en- 
tertain for a nation whoſe intereſts it is his bounden cath, 
and his moſt ardent wiſh, to promote, the author wo 
now intreat the ſerious attention of al ranks and deſcrip- 
tions of Britons, to a few conſiderations which ſeem na- 
turally to ariſe out of the preſent ſubject. 


Every man who does not diſregard and revile the re- 
ligion of his country, will allow, that The Moſt High 
© ruleth over the kingdoms of the earth,” and that nations 
can only be puniſhed as nations, that is, in this world. 
Moſt dreadful plagues were ſent, by a juſt and offended 
God, to chaſtiſe the Egyptians for exerciſing a tyranny 
comparatively mild in itſelf, and which was not ſupported 
by a murderous fave trade. The ſcene of that diſgraceful 
traffic, © That AFRica which is not now more fruitful 
© of monſters than it was once of excellently wiſe and 
learned men; that AFRICa which formerly afforded us 
our Clemens, our Origen, our Tetullian, our Cyprian, 
© our Auguſtine; that famous AFRICA, in whoſe ſoil 
X — r. did thrive ſo prodigiouſly, and which could 
© boaſt of ſo many flouriſhing churches, alas! is now @ 
© wilderneſs. © The wild boars have broken into the 
<« vineyard and eaten it up, and it brings forth nothing 
« but briars and thorns, to vſe the words of the prophet. 
And who knows but God may ſuddenly make this 
© Church and Nation, this our ExcLanD, which Jeſ- 
© hurun-like, is waxed fat, and grown proud, and hath 
© kicked againſt God, ſuch another example of his ven- 


© geance? 


Now let Britons call to mind the many diſtinguiſhed 
bleſſings they have enjoyed, and the many dangers from 
which their peculiarly favoured country hath been pro- 


See the Sermons of Axcns. Snaxr (grandfather of that friend to 
his country and to mankind, the preſent Granville Sharp, Eſq.) vol. 2. 
ſermon 1. which was delivered before the Houſe of Commons, April 


vedentially 


1th 1679. 


16 


videntially delivered. Let them remember, in particular, 
the alarming ſituation of their affairs in the year 1780, 
when, without a ſingle ally, Britain maintained a noble 
ſtruggle againſt the powerful nations, which were com- 
bined, 2 revolted colonies, for her deſtruction; 
vrhen faction embarraſſed her councils; when a lawleſs 
multitude of deſperate men carried fire and deſolation 
through the ſtreets of her metropolis; and when a tem- 
peſt, as if ſent by Heaven to point out one cauſe of all 
thoſe calamities, © ſwept” ſome of the Weſt Indian Iſlands 
© with the beſom of deſtruction Let Britons ſeriouſly 
contemplate that awful criſis, and then blame a fellow- 
citizen, if they can, for humbly recommending to their 
conſideration theſe ſtriking paſſages of ſcripture, ſelected 
from a very great number which, alas! are but too 
applicable to he preſent ſubject. The nation to whom 
© they ſhall be in bondage WILL I JUDGE SAID GoD: and, 
© after that ſhall they come forth and ſerve me. T What 
© mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, and grind the 
© faces of the poor, faith the Logxyd Gop or HosTs ?f 
© Among my people are found wicked men. They lay 
© wait, as he that ſetteth ſnares—they ſet a trap—they catch 
© men. As a trap=cage\is full of birds, ſo are their 
© houſes full of deceit; therefore, they are become great 
© and waxen rich—they are waxen fat—they ſhine—yea 
© they overpaſs the deeds of the wicked. They judge not 
© the cauſe—the cauſe of the JU they proſper— 
© the right of the needy do they not judge. SHALL I NoT 
© vISIT FOR THESE THINGS? SAITH THE LoRD— 
© SHALL NOT MY SOUL BE AVENGED ON SUCH A NA- 
© TION AS THIS ?*** 


Such are the tremendous denunciations of the Al- 
mighty againſt avarice, injuſtice and oppreſſion. Similar 
crimes deſerve ſimilar puniſhments—grezter guilt, more 
terrible viſitations. E/to perpetua is the prayer of every pat- 
riotic ſoul J. the hour of Britain's diſſolution, as a nation, 
muſt—muſt arrive. Let us no longer provoke indulgent 


® If. c. 14. v. 23. + Acts, ch. 7. v. 7: t If. c. 3. ver. 15. 

See Blayney's Jerem. | 

% Jerem. ch. 5. v. 26 et ſeq. The fins of ofppreſiion are called 
c wy ING $1N$—ſ{ych as cry to Heaven for vengeance.“ Lowth's com. 
on ns 


L 3 Heaven 
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Heaven to haſten that awful event. Let not Britain, in 
her preſent proſperity © ſay in her heart, I fit a Queen and 
© ſhall ſee no forrow.'* But let her remember that ſhe 
herſelf hath experienced calamity—that ſhe too hath 
roaned under the yoke of TyRANTSs ! and that her own 
iberties have been fully eſtabliſhed =P during one ſhort 
century. But away with all mean ideas of a 
reat, a magnanimous nation! There is yet virtue in 

ritons, and. the memory of the GLortous Rxvoru- 
TION + will call it forth into action. A jubilee will be 
celebrated; and PrINcE and Porr will gratefully 
commemorate the final delivery of Britain from arbitrary 
power.: The temple of BRITIs H LIBERTY will be 
opened. The ſacred fire, ſo fatal to tyrants, which 
burns in its hallowed receſſes, will blaze will fulminate : 
and AFRICAN SLAVERY, bound in her own execrable 


Chains, will be utterly blaſted and conſumed on the altar! ! 


Rev. ch. 18. v. 7. SARS and ſouls of men” are among the © mer- 
© chandize* of the city threatened in that awful chap.—By the bye, it is 
wonderful what ſome people find to laugh at, in the Rev. of St. John. 
Sir I. Newton and Lord Neper, the greateſt men, even Hume being judge, 

ſee Hift. of Eng.) that ever Britain produced, were ſo far from ridicu- 
ing, that they wrote comments on that ſublime book. The firſt 6 v. of 
the 10th ch. contain ſuch a groupe of exalted images, as is no where 
Elſe to be found, in the ſame compaſs X 

+ © God ſeems, in this laſt deliverance, in ſome ſort, to have united 
© and brought together all the great deliverances which he hath been 
4 pleaſed to work for this nation, againſt all the remarkable attempts of 
Por zx, from the beginning of our reformation. Our wonderful delivere 
© ance from the formidable Spaniſh invaſion, deſigned againſt us, happened 
© the year 1588. And now, juſt 100 years after, God was pleaſed to 
« bring about this great and moſt happy DZLIVIIZAN CE. That borrid 
* gun-powder conſpiracy, without precedent and without parallel, was de- 
© figned to have been executed on the fifth day of November, the ſame day 
© upon which his Highneſs The Prince of Orange landed his forces here 

in England, So that this is a day every way worthy to be ſolemaly ſet 
4 apart and joyfully celebrated, by this church and nation, throughout 
© all generations, as the fitteſt of all others to comprehend, and to put 
© us in mind to commemorate, all the great deliverances which God 
4 hath wrought for us, from Por EA v and it's inſeparable companion AR AI- 
© TrArRY PowtR, Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Thanſgiving ferm. for our 
deliverance by the Prince of Orange, preached Jan, 31ſt 1689, from 


Ezra, ch, ix, ver. 13, 14. 1 See p. 101. nate. 
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To the WHITE INHABITANTS 52 
general and, in particular to the LEGIS« 
LATURE of the I/land of BARBAPDOESG. 


| & I muſt be cruel, only to be kind.” SHAKESPEARE. 


I Confeſs I am entirely at a loſs in what terms to ad- 

dreſs you, or how to expreſs myſelf with that freedom 
which becomes my cauſe, without offending you, which, 
whatever you may think, is very far from my intention. 
My ſentiments reſpecting ſlavery are, and, as ſome of 
you know, ever have been, ſo diametrically oppoſite to the 
unreaſonable prejudices and the apparent intereſts of very 
many of you, that I expect to be generally conſidered as 
the enemy, if not traduced as the calumniator of the iſland 
of Barbadoes. Such a charge will give me but little 
pain, while I am conſcious of the rectitude of my inten- 
tions; and that I have incurred your diſpleaſure, by a well 
meant endeavour to diſcharge what I know to be my 
duty to God, to my country, and to an injured and op- 
preſſed race of men. 


Vet a very reſpectable number of you poſſeſs a large 
ſhare of that good ſenſe, candour and humanity which 
happily characterize the preſent age, Your virtues, in 
many inſtances, compenſate for the glaring defects of 
laws enacted by your leſs enlightened anceſtors ; and 
have rendered the galling yoke of flavery confeſſed] 
lighter in Barbadoes, than it is in any other Briti 
colony. 

Still it muſt be owned, this is but a faint, a negative 
kind of praiſe. Go on to merit greater encomiums,.— 
to preſerve the eminent character for comparative hu- 
manity you ſo juſtly poſſeſs, and which, you need not 
be told, that ſtrong incentive to generous actions, emu- 
lation, will ſtimulate the other colonies to equal, if not to 
ſurpaſs. I cannot bring myſelf to believe, that, in this 
> ſtrife, Barbadoes will yield to any colony in the 


Indies. 
4 Could 
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Could I hope that my advice would be attended to, I 
would humbly and earneſtly exhort you to begin your 
reforms by driving away every ſlave- ſhip from your coaſt, 


as the beſt means of giving efficacy and ſtability to your 
futufe regulations. 


For your own credit, as well as for the fake of hu- 
manity, I would reſpectfully intreat you ta expunge, for 
ever, from your ſtatute-book a few laws which I have 
bluſhed to hear mentioned and ſee quoted in this country, 
as a reproach to human nature. Would to God' ex- 
claims a certain well informed, reſpectable and elegant 
writer, © that the ſtain which the ſavage ordinance of Bar- 
© badoes has ſtamped on the ſpirit of colonial legiſla- 
© tion could be, for ever blotted from the page of hiſtory.* 
And again © Contemplate, if you can, Sir, without hor- 
© ror, the ſpirit which could dictate the following law of 
© Barbadoes.* * The only circumſtance I can urge 
in defence of the ſtatutes here alluded to, is that when 
enacted they were, no doubt, thought neceſſary; and 
that, at preſent (except in puniſhing capital crimes of ne- 
groes againſt whites which very ſeldom occur) your 

nal laws are, generally, executed with a moderation 
which does you honour. But it is to be lamented that 
the lenity of your magiſtrates is far from being univerſally 
imitated.—T'o your own good ſenſe I appeal, Whether it 
be proper, or expedient, or juſt, that the power of pri- 
vate individuals over their ſlaves ſhould, in fact and in 
practice, be abſolutely unbounded, while that of publick 
magiſtrates is defined and effectually limited by the law: 
that the former, for example, may, or, at leaſt, does in- 
flict as many ſtripes or blows as he thinks proper, and 
for any or no fault; while the latter, for a real ſault or crime 
cannot, and does not, exceed a certain number of ſtripes. 
This may be agreeable to the dogmas of flavery ; but, 
you are conſcious, it is repugnant to common ſenſe, pro- 
E and juſtice. Vou know too that, by reſtraining 

e abuſe of power, you oblige men to eau their own 
intereſt, which you are ſenſible is very far from affording 
ſufficient protection to many a miſerable ſlave. In a 


Remarks on the laye trade and the ſlavery of the negroes, 4to, 
p. 77 and 85. See alſo Suna againſt the toleration of ſlavery, p-. 67, 
pad EzNEZET's Guinea, p. 70. | 


word, 
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word, © the puniſhment by whipping ſhould be brought 


within ſome limit; ſo that owners or managers might 
© not, with impunity, tranſgreſs, through the heat of rage, 
© a fit degree of u correction.“ For trampling on the 
rights and claims of men every tranſgreſſor cught to fe- 
fer; for the murder of a human creature, of whatever 
condition or complexion, and whether it be by hunger, 
by oppreſſion, by repeated cruelties, or by immediate vio- 
lence, every criminal ought to Dix. 

The preſent language of your law, and, I am ſorry to 
add, of your practice, is, If a white man murder a 
* white man, he ought to die for it;“ it a black man murder 
a white man he ought to expire by flow and barbarous 
© tortures ; but if a white man murder a black man he 
© ought to be acquitted. Is not the negro led to eſpouſe 
* the very ſame principles and creed, ex converſs f* + 

Lay your hands on your hearts, and declare your 
own conſcientious opinion of thoſe principles and that 
creed, Whether you ſeriouſly think that God and nature 
or juſtice, or ſound policy, ever dictated ſuch principles 
or ſuch a creed ? And whether the civilized ſtate of your 
community renders an adherence to ſuch barbarous doc- 
tines, any longer neceſſary, or even expedient ? 


Another iſland hath copied and practiſed the ſeverity 
of your negro-code.f It is now incumbent on you, to 
compile a code which, in point of moderation, juſtice and 
{ciency may ſerve as a model to that, and to every other 

ritiſh colony in the Weſt Indies :—a code which may 
fix the quantum of food and cloathing, and the periods of 
labour and reft, abridge the exorbitant power of owners 


* LoxG's Hiſt. of Jam. b. 3. ch. 5. which contains many judicious and 
ſpirited remarks on the negro-code of that Iſland. + 1d. Ibid. 

t © The negro-code of his ifland (Jamaica) appears originally to have 
© been copied from the model in uſe at Barbadzes; and the legiſlature of this 
© latter iſland, which was firſt planted by the Engliſh, reſorted to the 
© Engliſh willeinage-/aws, from whence they undoubtedly transfuſed all 
that ſeverity which charaferizes them. id. ibid. 

The cd legiſlators of Barbadoes endeavoured to apologize for the 
ſeverity of their laws by affirming that © negroes and gtber sLAvEs are 
„of barbarous, wild and ſavage nature.“ But to what cauſe are we to 
attribute the ſeverity of the Engliſh villeinage laws? Was it owing 
intirely to the barbarity of the poor, oppreſſed vailal ? Do we not know, 
on the contrary, that the barbarity of the ryrannical lord was the chief 
cauſe of that ſeverity — No. $2 was paſſed Aug. 8. 1788. Qy. Was it 
not one of Aus II's laws, It is well known that he was an adven- 


turer in the ſlave- trade. 
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and managers, and, in a word, effectually ſecure the Com - 
FORT, 5 the PERSONS and the Lives, and provide 


for the RELIG10Us INSTRUCTION of your SLAVES. 

You have frequently entruſted your ſlaves and free 
people of colour with arms. Have they ever abuſed your 
3 unſuſpicious confidence? If they have not, 

urely you will not, now that the eyes of the nation and 
of the other colonies are upon you, heſitate to impart to 
them ſuch a participation of thoſe rights, (of which you 
yourſelves are ſo juſtly tenacious) as will ſecure them from 
the abuſe of power, and effectually protect their lives 
rights, for the preſervation of which, and of your pro- 
rty, though they do not enjoy and are no way intereſted 

in either, you expect your ſaves to expoſe their perſons, 
if your country ſhould be invaded—even by an' enem 
who are ſaid to poſſeſs a certain virtue in a degree hi 
is worthy of your imitation, 


Civilization, ſcience and religion, it has been remarked, 
have hitherto held their progreſs from 2a/t to weft, They 
now flouriſh in the mild — enlightened region of Penn- 
ſylvania. They may, in time, reach even California. 

t not future experience contradict an obſervation 
which already does credit to your little country ; and 
from which Barbadoes, if you co-operate with the bene- 
ficent, and almoſt apparent, intentions of Providence, 
may be deſtined to derive fo much honour—an honour 

t greater than that of being one of the oldeſt and moſt 
oyal, if not the moſt loyal and dutiful colony, ever poſ- 
ſeſſed by England. 


I humbly and reſpectfully intreat you, to conſider, for a 
moment, from what hand you yourſelves, at your ſolemn 
anniverſary, “ acknowledge your late calamities proceeded, 

and for what purpoſe they were ſent—the myriads of ver- 
min and the deſtructive blaſt which laid waſte your fields 
and fruſtrated the toil of the fave, and the hopes of the 
planter ; your perpetual dread of invaſion ; your diſtreſs 
from an alarming ſcarcity; and, to ſum up all in one 
tremendous word, your ſufferings from the unutterably 
dreadful Hurricane !! which ſeemed, at the time, to 


See Iſalah ch, lviiis and liz, hy 
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be no more than a prelude to the accumulated horrors 
of peſtilence and famine.* © Quzque [omnia] ipſe miſer- 
© rimus vidi.“ When you conſider theſe unparalleled vi- 
ſitations with the reference they too evidently have to the 
preſent fubject, I truſt you will pardon the plainneſs of 
this addreſs, and acquit me of intemperate zeal and un- 
meaning enthuſiaſm (with which I will not be charged, 
by thoſe who know me) if I conclude it in the mild and 
unadorned but ſenſible language which George Fox ut- 
tered to your forefathers, in the year 1671, and which 
was to this effect: Conſider the condition of the blacks 
© who came rangers unto you, and were fold unto you 
© as ſlaves. If you ſhould be in the like flavith condition, 
© what hard bondage and cruelty would you think it? 
© Conſider ſeriouſly of this, I fay, and do unto them, as 
© you would they ſhould do unto you, in the like condi- 
© tion. It is therefore my earneſt defire, That you would 
© cauſe your overſeers to deal mildly with your ſlaves, 
© and not to uſe cruelty tuwards them, as the manner of 
© ſome is; and, after a certain time of ſervitude let them 
© go out free,” 


* Famine was to be apprehended from the total deſtruction of the 
proviſions, and epidemical diſeaſe from the putrefaction of animal bodies. 
Happily neither took place. Between 4000 and 5000 people periſhed, 
and cattle and ſtock innumerable; and the ſea coaſt was ſtrewed with 
dead fiſh,—** Quis cladem illius NocT1s, quis funera fando"'—Explicet ? 
Two fires happened in Bridgetown in 1766, by one of which about 4:0 
families were burnt out, and moſt of the proviſion ſtores deſtroyed. All 
theſe calamities took place in the ſhort ſpace of 14 years, Let thoſe who 
are fond of attributing every event merely to ſecond cauſes, account for the 
quick ſuceeflion of thole calamities, 
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To the FREE NEGROES aud M U- 
LATTOES, and to the more enlight- 
ened and regular SLAVES in the I/land 


of BARBADOES, 


A S it is extremely probable that theſe ſheets will fall 

into the hands of ſome of you, I think it highly pro- 
per they ſhould be accompanied, with ſome cautions re- 
ſpecting your conduct, which is now become peculiarly 
intereſting to the cauſe of humanity, 


I ſhall not affect to make a ſecret of what moſt of 
= cannot but know, That the African ſlave-trade hath 
ately attracted the attention of all ranks of men in theſe 
kingdoms ; and that it is very ſoon to be ſubjected to a 
parliamentary inquiry. What the reſult of that inquiry 
may be, it is impoſſible to predict: but it is foreſeen that 
the Weſt Indian planters, reſpectable from their property 
and numbers, joined by the ſlave-merchants in this coun- 
try, will oppoſe, with all their power and influence, the 
abolition or the effectual regulation of a traffic which the 
majority of the nation deteſt. 


Among other plans which have been deviſed to obſtrut 
the wiſhed for abolition, it hath been induſtriouſly re- 
rted, That nothing leſs is aimed at, than the immediate 
abolition of ſlavery in the ſugar iſlands. But the friends 
of humanity never could entertain an idea of ſo miſchie- 
vous a project. They very well know, That the pofleſ- 
ſors of Weſt Indian property, who are far leſs to blame, 
in this buſineſs, than the Engliſh ſlave-mongers, would 
be ruined by the unqualified and ſudden adoption of ſuch 
a meaſure. Beſides, your friends are fully convinced that 
the field-negroes are not prepared to enjoy, all at yr 
C 
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the bleſſings of liberty; that liberty, inſtead of being a 
bleſſing, would be the greateſt curſe that could befal men 
totally ignorant of Chriſtianity! and that ſuch beings 
could and would make no other uſe of liberty than to run 
headlong into idleneſs and debauchery, and thus might in- 
volve themſelves, the whites and you in one common 
ſcene of confuſion, if not of deſtruction. 


Another bug-bear which hath been conjured up to 


terrify the people of this kingdom, and to hinder the 


abolition of the ſlave-trade, is, That the bare mention- 
ing of it, in the Weſt Indies, will raiſe the expectations of 
the ſlaves ſo high, that unleſs they are immediately freed 
forſooth, commotions will take place in the iſlands.— 
You ſee, I have taken upon me to aſſure the public, that 
no ſuch dreadful conſequences are to be apprehended in 
Barbadoes : and I truſt the event will prove that my 
prediction is founded on a competent knowledge of the 
general good diſpoſitions of the ſlaves in your iNand. 1 
hope too that the diſorders in the other iſlands which 


have been foretold, will be found to exiſt only in the 


imaginations which invented them. 


The object at preſent in view is, ſimply The abolition 
of the ſlave-trade, Which will force the owners of ſlaves 
to treat them better, and to pay more attention to their 
natural increaſe than too many of them have hitherto 
done. Many gentlemen, I believe, do not diſſemble that 
they look forward to the abolition of ſlavery itſelf, as the 
ultimate object of their wiſhes and views; but this, they 
are ſenſible, muſt be a work of time, and muſt be brought 
about by Sn degrees; and this for very good reaſons— 
becauſe the privileges Som to flaves muſt keep pace with 
their improvement in Chriſtianity, and becauſe the property 


of their owners muſt not be injured. 


Beware then, of entertaining the lighteſt expectation 
that immediate freedom is about to be granted to the 
ſlaves, Poor debaſed men! they muſt be contented to 
bear the yoke of — which, however, is compara- 
tively light and eaſy in Barbadoes, till it inſenſibly wear 


off, and till they be prepared for a higher rank in ſociety, . 
. by 
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dy being converted to Chriſtianity. That rank many 
of you now deſervedly enjoy, and if you wiſh to render 
our enſlaved countrymen worthy to enjoy it, you muſt 
at ſome pains, as opportunity may offer, to teach them 
their duty to God and their neighbours, but particularly 
to their owners, the moſt humble ſubmiſſion to whom, 
in all caſes, it is your duty ſtrongly to inculcate on the 
ſlaves, Certainly you have no right to interfere between 
owner and ſlave : a6 if, at any time, you ſhould be ob- 
liged to give your opinion, which indeed is not likely, 
let me beſeech you to lean to the owner rather than to 
the ſlave; even if the former, which, I am ſorry to own 
is too often the caſe, ſhould be in the wrong. In ſo do- 
ing, I leave you to judge, Whether you will not conform 
to the precept of the apoſtle : © Servants be ſubject to your 
© maſters, with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, 
© but alſo to the froward.'* If it be the duty of /er- 
vants to obey even froward, wicked maſters, with all fear, - 
which, indeed, is the caſe, even in this free country, you 
may conclude, that it is much more the duty of faves.+ 
If ſubmiſſion, in all caſes, to their owners, be the du 
of ſlaves, a reſpectful deference to the whites is no le 
the indiſpenſable duty of free perſons of your deſcription, 
and in your ſituation. 


The wellbeing of every community depends, in a 

t meaſure, — the diſtinctions of nb it is, 

at the people of this country, the freeſt upon earth, 
pay ſo much reſpect to their nobility and gentry. Not 
that the Great are better Men or better Chriſtians than 
their Inſeriors; but the good ſenſe of Britons ſees the 
propriety, if not the neceſſity, of thoſe diſtinctions of 
rank, which wonderfully aſſiſt the laws, in preſerving 
peace and good order. Your good ſenſe, which I have 
witneſſed, with pleaſure, on many occaſions, will, I truſt, 
ſtill prompt you to uſe the ſame means for promoting the 
ſame deſirable end. Moſt of you may be ſaid to hold a 
higher rank in ſociety than the ſlaves. You juſtly conſi- 
der yourſelves, and they conſider you, as their ſuperiors ; 


St. Peter Epiſt. I, ch. 2. v. 18. 


+ Hic, zgr?, coactus ſum, alienam, gerere perſonam more Raymundi 
Harris, Ex Joel rar Izsv, : 


but 
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but beware of grounding that ſuperiority on riches, or on 
dreſs, or, in ſhort, on any other foundation than the ſu- 
perior improvement of your minds ; but even this by no 
means warrants ſelf-conceit. Let me intreat you to avail 
yourſelves of the reſpect with which your interiors look 
up to you, only as an inſtrument to promote their in- 
ſtruction and their happineſs, a duty which all men of 
ſuperior rank, not excepting Monarchs themſelves, owe 
to the communities to which they belong.—in a word, 
your complexion, your ſtation, your leiſure and the mea- 
ſure of your knowledge peculiarly fit ydu for promoting, 
both by precept and by example, the inſtruction of the 


field ſlaves in Chriſtianity on which their future happineſs 


and advancement in ſociety will intirely depend. 


© Gor, who made the world, hath made of ONE BLOOD 


© all nations f men. Such is the doctrine of Chriſti- 


anity on the origin of mankind : and ſurely you cannot 
but revere a religion which teaches you that, in the eye 
of their Creator, the whole human race are on an equa- 
lity. Yet your enemies, though ſome of them tell us 
they pay great regard to religion, have laboured, and 
vainly laboured, to prove that men of your complexion 
were created merely to adminiſter to = — the 
luxury, the pride and every vile paſſion of a race of men 
pretended wha — ſuperior. Let this baſe and 
degrading inſinuation urge you to preſs forward to that 
point of improvement which men only can reach, and at 
which monkeys and rang outangs+ never will arrive. Nor 
need you defrair of attaining to very high degrees of 
knowledge, virtue and religion, Thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
Africans Phillis Wheatle Francis Williams, Ignatius 
Sancho, and your own JosEPH RACHELL, would have 
looked down with juſt contempt on ſome late impotent 


* Acta, ch. 17. ver. 26. 

+ The orang outang is a better kind of ape, ſuch as ſome of you may 
have ſeen in Africa. Some travellers tell ſtrange ſtories about this beaſt, 
and certain men, who will read any nonſenſical book rather than their 
bibles, ſeriouſly believe thoſe ſtories. In ſhort it is part of their creed 
that this brute, which few if any of them ever ſaw, is almoſt as good 
and clever as moſt black men- hen they catch one of this kind of 
Jockoo's, they mean to give it an Univerſity education—You laugh: but 
you muſt now prove your ſuperiority to orang outang philoſophers and 


© ſhew yourlelyes men, otherwiſe than by merely /aughing, 4 
an 
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and pitiful attempts to bereave Africans of their human 
nature as they have already been bereft of their liberty. 
I' may venture to ſay, that no literary performance would 
be better received by the humane and liberal people of 
England, than a vindication of African capacity by the 
pen of an African. 


But religion ought to be the grand object of men in 
your ſituation. To the chriſtian religion, Europe, in 
— and theſe happy kingdoms in particular, owe the 
uperior advantages and privileges they enjoy. Chriſti- 
anity, whoſe very ſpirit and — is peace and good 
will towards men, hath © proclaimed liberty to the cap- 
© tives, and the opening of the priſon- doors to them who 
© were bound.“ To be chriſtians is to be * free indeed. 
Ve ſhall know the truth, ſaid our Saviour, and the 
© TRUTH ſhall make you FREE.“ No man who knows 
the ſituation and circumſtances of the Weſt Indian ſlaves 
can hope for their becoming happy and free till they ſhall 
be taught and ſhall heartily embrace chriſtianity. I know 
— of the white people, and in particular the clergy, 
would be happy to ſee you attend public worſhip more 
frequently than too many of you do. Should your num- 
bers be inconvenient, which, were you all to go to 
church, might be the caſe, in Bridgetown eſpecially, you 
may eaſily procure a large room or rooms for divine ſer- 
vice. Some leſs wealthy deſcriptions of chriſtians in 
Britain build places of worſhip, and maintain clergymen, 
by ſubſcription. I ſee nothing to hinder you from doing 
the like; but, ſhould you think of ſending home young 
men, of your number, to be regularly educated for the 
church, in this country, it is to be feared that a miſtaken 
generoſity might induce you to allow them more money 
than is abſolutely neceſſary for their ſupport, and which, 
moſt probably, would effectually fruſtrate your end in 
ſending them to England. In the mean time, the church 
miniſters, I am ſure, will not be backward in inſtructing 
you; and one of your moſt ſenſible and regular men might 
catechize your children, and even read prayers in the ab- 
ſence of a clergyman. Your firſt attempts of this kind 
may poſſibly be ridiculed ; but, if you take no notice of 


® Iſajah ch. 61. v. 1. + St. John ch. 8, v. 32+ 


ſuch 


* 
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fuch indecent and profane behaviour, it will ſoon ceaſe ; 
eſpecially as many of the white people will difcountenance 
it. Be aſſured that no public reform was ever attempt- 
ed, which was not, at firſt, more or leſs ridiculed and 
oppoſed. —Were the field-negroes to attend divine ſervice 
(even though it were not particularly explained to them) 
a conſiderable change for the better would ſoon be 
wrought on them, by this means alone. Independent of 
other effects, the — they would be obliged 
to obſerve, would greatly conduce to form their man- 
ners. It cannot be doubted, that if your Legiſlature, and 
the white people in general, would, in good earneſt pro- 
mote, or even heartily favour the converſion of the field- 
negroes to chriſtianity, they would ſoon ſee a chan 
in their conduct which would more than compenſate for 
their trouble. A general reform can be effected only by 
a gencral plan ſteadily purſued, and to the ſucceſs of: any 
ſuch plan, your example will very much contribute. 


Should any of the people called Quakers, from Phila - 
delphia, viſit you, as formerly, I need not tell you to be 
particularly reſpectful to them. By their diſintereſted con - 
duct towards your countrymen, in Pennſylvania, they have 
given the world a proof of political wiſdom and chriſtian 
charity unequalled in the hiſtory of mankind. The en- 
lightened and active zeal of their ſociety, in promoting 
the cauſe of humanity, throughout theſe kingdoms, de- 
ſerve your warmeſt acknowledgments. 


Above all, read your bibles, with attention. There 
you will ſee the wonderful procedure of the Almighty, 
with his own choſen people; whom he appointed to ſerve 
the Egyptians for a long period. The fame adorable 
Being who faid I have ſeen—l have ſeen the affliction 
© of my people which is in Egypt, and I have heard their 
© groaning.'** HE who doeth according to his will in 
© the armies of Heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
© earth,'+ ſeeth the affliction, and heareth the groaning of 


®* Exod. ch. 3. v. 7, and Acts ch. 7. v. 34+ 
+ Dan; ch. 4. v. 35. 
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your countrymen; and, doubtleſs will, in his own time 
and way, deliver them. The guilty nations of Europe 
ought to pray, that this deliverance may not be effected 
by his © mighty hand” and his © outſtretched arm* but in 
the ſilent, unobſerved courſe of his Providence What a 
great and exalted object is this! A whole nation led out 
of bondage, and reinſtated in liberty by the Being who 
created them, and who © made bare his holy arm, for 
their redemption.— In your bibles, you will ſee that the 
Iſraelites, in Egypt, were, lile all other flaves, an ig- 
norant, ſtubborn race, and ſo very flupid that they 
© hearkened not unto Moſes, for anguiſh of ſpirit and 
© for cruel bondage.** Nay, like your countrymen, they 
were unable to make a right uſe of their freedom. They 
murmured and rebelled againſt their leaders; and, hence 
it was, that they wandered in the wilderneſs, till that 
whole generation of debaſed wretches had died. Of all 
that vaſt body of people who were led out of Egypt, only 
two entered, becauſe they only were fit to enter, the pro- 
miſed land. Yet, in one relpedt, the conduct of the Iſ- 
raelites was highly worthy of your imitation : for, when 
Moſes and Aaron had convinced them of the divine au- 
thority of their miſſion, the people did not expreſs their 
Joy, in a tumultuous manner ; far leſs did they utter any 
unbecoming expreſſions inſt their oppreſſors; for 
© when they heard that * Low had viſited the children of 
© Iſrael, and that he had looked upon their affiiftion, then 
© THEY BOWED THE HEAD AND WORSHIPPED.'+ They 
afterwards received this expreſs commandment, * Thou 
© ſhalt not abhor an EGYPTIAN, becauſe thou waſt a ſtran- 
© ger in his land.? 


You will not wonder at the earneſtneſs of this addreſs, 
when you conſider, that, perſonally, I am much more in- 
tereſted in your conduct than any individual of you can 
be. In your cauſe, I have expoſed myſelf to the fury, 
not of one tyrant, but of a legion of malicious, and pow- 
erful enemies, who, if they treat me in the unworthy 
manner in which they treated the reſpectable perſon who 
firſt dared to write in your behalf, will ſtrive to effect 
my ruin, At my own hazard, I muſt repeat it, I have 


® Exod. ch. 6, v. 9. + Exod. ch. 4. v. 31. 1 Deut. ch. 23. v. 72 
aſſured 
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aſſured the public that, the field-ſlaves, in Barbadoes, (at 
leaſt) by the comparatively mild treatment they are known 
to receive, are very ſufficiently prepared for that improve- 
ment of their condition which will reſult from the aboli- 
tion of the ſlave-trade. If you have in your nature a 
ſpark of generoſity, or feeling for the poor field-negroes, 
you will ſtrenuouſly endeavour by — and example, 
to render them as worthy of ſome little advancement from 
their preſent diſgraceful and debaſed condition, as man 
of you are of the ſuperior happineſs you enjoy. But if 
you give a looſe to that licentiouſneſs which renders the 
want of police ſo apparent in your towns, and which, 
while it diſgraces the conduct of too many of the domeſ- 
tic ſlaves, does honour to the good nature and lenity of 
many of the whites, I ſhall be under the diſagreeable ne- 
ceſſity of retracting the good opinion of the majority of 
the negroes in Barbadoes which I have hitherto enter- 
tained, and which I have publiſhed, with a view to pro- 
mote their improvement and their happineſs, 
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Abilities. 
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| © Fes. 23. 1788.” 
« Extracted from the private Journal * of —— 
See Introduction. 


«JOSEPH RACHELL. 


c WHEN I reſided in Barbadoes in the year 1769, I 
c was _ much ſtruck with the accounts given 
| © me by my father and other inhabitants of the iſland 
© concerning one 7 Rachell, a — This J. R. 
© was a free negro. I know not by what means he ob- 
© tained his freedom. He was, however, a capital mer- 
© chant, and kept what is called a dry-good-ſhop. He 
© was, by all accounts, an ingenious, induſtrious, and up- 
© right tradeſman. Whenever the young tradeſmen were 
t at a loſs how to proceed in any matter of commerce, 
© they generally conſulted J. R. and whenever any doubt 
© aroſe about the value of the cargo of -_ J. R. 
© was often the man by whoſe opinion the price was 
© fixed. Whenever the captains of veſſels arrived with 

© a cargo J. R. was one of the firſt perſons waited upon, 
© and one of the firſt to whom the cargo was offered. 

© I have not heard that he traded much to England. 
© His connexions ſeem to have been chiefly confined to 
© the Leeward Iſlands, Demarara, Eſſequebo, &c. &c. 
© He had ſome white perſons under him,+ ſuch as his 


A private journal, to uſe the writer's own words, never was and 


© never can be intended for the public eye; ' and, it is hoped * all proper 
© allowances will be made on that account.“ 5 


+ Sec Page 73. 


book« 


( 


© book-keeper, his apprentices, &c. &c. and theſe always 
© ſpoke of him in a very reſpectful manner,“ and parti- 
£ cularly revered him for his humanity and tenderneſs. 
He was extremely kind in lending out money to poor, 
© induſtrious men, in order to enable them to begin their 
© trade, or to retrieve them from difficulties which their 
© trade would unavoidably bring upon them. But there 
© was one peculiar trait in his character. It is well 
© known in our iſland that a planter or merchant is 
© often obliged by ſome cogent or ſudden diftreſs to ſell 
© his property inſtantly for whatever he can procure, be 
© it ever ſo ſmall. Now, ſuch was the benevolence of 
© this excellent negro, that he would go to the vendue, 
© bid gravely for the property, give a fair market price 
© for it, — tender it to the owner again, upon the 
0 _ ſame terms, at which he himſelf bought it; and, 
© if the price of the eſtate exceeded the value of the debt, 
J. R. always took care to pay off the debt himſelf be- 
© fore the tender was made, and thus the planter might 
© re-enter upon his property, free from all incumbrances, 
© excepting thoſe owing to J. R. himſelf. By theſe hu- 
© mane and judicious means, he has extricated many 
© families from ruin.—J. R. was alſo very charitable, 
* He kept a gang of fiſhing negroes, and, when his boats 
© returned home, he ſet apart every day, a quantity of 
© fiſh, for the uſe of the 2 in the town gaol. He 
© viſited the gaol regularly, enquired into the circumſtances 

2 riſenert, and gave them relief, in proportion to their 
© a 22 and good behaviour. 1 Nay, he uſed to give 
© them good moral advice, and, for aught I know, reli- 
© gious advice. His example ſtirred up a noble ſpirit 
© of generoſity in Bridge-town, inſomuch that it was the 
0 ed + for ſome years before his death, for the better 
© ſort of people to ſend weekly, either money or pro- 
© viſions to the gaol.| He ſupported two or taree old 


» I have heard poor white perſons tall of J. R. to this effect, © Mr, 
© Racbell was a bleſſed man, for no poor thing ever went away hungry 
© from his houſe z and ſome, who had ſeen better days, were ſhewn 
© into a back room, and had victuals ſet before them. W. D. ; 

+ See p. 329+ Thus it happens that © a negro? to uſe a Barbadian 
phraſe © is taken up and ſold like a birt chicken* (a fixpenny chicken.) W. D. 

t This will point the readers refleQions to the illuſtrious HowAR Ds 


; It is ſtill cuſtomary, in Bridgetown, to ſend the cold meat left at 
6 great entertaiaments to the priſoners in gaol, W. D. "Cs 
M 3 © indigent 
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© indigent whites, and left them ſomething at his death. 
© Tt was remarkable too that he was extremely kind to 
© his negroes. I have heard wy father lament much 
© that. J. R's. generoſity was much impoſed upon, both 
© by whites and blacks. He frequented St. Michael's 
6 « Mc on the Sundays, and I have heard our worthy 
© miniſter ſay, That he believed him to be a very at- 
© tentive and devout hearer.— He died about 30 — 
© ago? (i. e. about 1758) poſſeſſed of a good deal of pro- 
© perty, and lies buried in the centre of the old church- 
© yard in Bridgetown. His funeral was attended by 
© thouſands of whites (ſome of them very reſpectable 
© people) and by a prodigious concourſe of blacks, and I 
© believe that his loſs was very ſenſibly felt for many 
© years. There is a tomb-ſtone over his grave, but no 
© inſcription or memorial.“ 


. 


© My father, in the year 1760, had a very valuable 
© negro called“ John.” He was maſter of one of our 
© fiſhing-boats, and had five or ſix negroes under him. 
© He underſtood his buſineſs thoroughly. He knew the 
© art of catching the fiſh and ſelling them to advantage. 
© 'The people in the market had a very high opinion of 
© his honeſty and his ſkill, and he bore the character of 
< being a very fair dealer. My father placed unlimited 
© conhdence in him. He believed that J. always brought 
© home every individual fiſh which had been caught, and 
© every piſtareen for which thoſe fiſh had been fold. My 
© father had ſohigh an opinion of his accuracy, that J. never 
© made up his accounts till Saturday night, and J. uſed 
© very often on Saturday night to bring home 7 or 8 
© moidores, being the joint produce of his own labour 


The tomb which was ſhewn to me, as that of J. R. is a handſome 
one of bluiſh marble. He left a widow, who, I think, is called Berry 
Racbell, of whom I heard nothing remarkable.——The above account 
of J. R agrees very well with that given by Mr Ramſay at p. 254+ of 
his eſſay. To authorities ſo reſpectable I can add nothing bur that, in 
Barbadoes, I have repeatedly heard ſimilar accounts of that excellent 
Negros His innocent {tratagem, in particular, to get rid of the taſting 
viſits of a certain avaricious colonel (whom I could name) I have more 
than once, heard related, with much glee, W. D. | 

| © and 
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© and of the labour of the five or fix negroes under him, 
© in the courſe of the week. When my father came to 
© England, in the year 1761, J. was extremely uſeful to 
© my mother in managing all my father's affairs; and, 
* ſo far was he from taking advantage of my father's ab- 
© ſence, that my mother found in him even more fideli 

© and induſtry than ever. My mother was extremel ll 
© for a conſiderable part of my father's abſence, and ]. 
© had the government of houſe, negroes, &c. and my mo- 
© ther thought herſelf very much obliged to him for his 
© great care and attention. 

J. was a tolerable ſcholar. He could read very well, 
© and, at his leiſure hours, uſed to be very fond of reading 
© the Bible. He read alſo other books ; but what they 
© were I do not know, He was a conſtant attendant at 
church on Sundays. I myſelf have frequently read the 
© Bible to him, and he took a deal of pains in teaching 
© me how to read it. He gave me in my infancy a great 
© deal of good advice, and particularly juſt before I was 
© coming to England for education, in the year 1761, 
© I have fat with him for whole hours by the ſea-ſide, 
© while he was mending his nets, and uſed to aſk him 
© many queſtions about England, about learning, &c. 
© &e. He gave me a pretty good notion of the cuſtoms 
© and manners of England, and cf the things which 
© would be taught me at ſchool, and uſed to exhort 
© me very much to be ſubmiſſrve to my maſters aud ſupe- 
© r1rs. "Thee! to this day ſome impreſſion of the excellent 
© advice which has been given me by J. and I have a 
© very great reſpe& for his memory. I believe he had a 
© very great affection and eſteem for me,” 


© He died of a conſumption, in the year 1765. My 

© mother has often told me, that, during his illneſs, mul- 
© titudes of whites and blacks uſed to come frequently to 
© our houſe and enquire anxiouſly after him. Some of 
© the whites were people of rank and character. About 
© two month's before J's death, my father was offered 
© a thouſand pounds (cur.) for him, but refuſed it, not 
© only from policy; but, I believe, from gratitude and 
6 reſpect alſo. It is ſuppoſed that he caught his death by 
* ſtaying out whole nights at ſea, in his —— 
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ACCOUNTS of a Negro Practitioner of Phyſic,* and 
N Negro Calculator, by Benjamin Rusn, 
D. Prof. of Chem. in the Univ. of Pennſylvania, 
Mem. of the American Phil. Soc.—of the Med: Soc, 
of London—of the Liter. and Phil. Soc. of Mancheſ- 
— wg Mem . of the Roy. Med. Soc. of Edinbur gh, 


DOCTOR JAMES DERHAM. 


© There is now in this city a black man, of the name 
© of James DERHAM, a practitioner of phyſic belongin 
© to the Spaniſh ſettlement of N. Orleans, on the Miſſiſ- 
© ſippi. This man was born in a family in this city, in 
© which he was taught to read and write, and inſtructed 
© in the principles of chriſtianity. When a boy, he was 
© transferred by his maſter to the late Doctor John Kearſ- 
© ley, jun. of this city, who employed him occaſionally 
© to compound medicines, and to perform ſome of the 
© more humble acts of attention to his patients. 


© Upon the death of Doctor Kearſley, he became (af - 
© ter paſling through ſeveral hands) the property of Doc- 
© tor George Weſt, ſurgeon to the ſixteenth Britiſh re- 
© giment, under whom, during the late war in America, 
© he performed many of the menial duties of our profeſ- 
© fion. At the cloſe of the war, he was ſold by Doctor 
© Weſt to Doctor Robert Dove of N. Orleans, who 
© employed him as an aſſiſtant, in his buſineſs, in which 
5 capacity, he gained ſo much of his confidence and friend- 
© ſhip, that he conſented to liberate him, after two or 
© three years, upon eaſy terms, From Docrox DER- 
© HAM's numerous opportunities of improving in medi- 
© cine, he became fo well acquainted with the healing 
© art, as to commence practitioner at N. Orleans, under 
© the patronage of his late maſter. He is now about 26 
© years of age, has a wife, but no children, and does bu- 
ſineſs to the amount of three thouſand dollars a year. 


© I have converſed with him, upon moſt of the acute 
and epidemic diſeaſes of the country where he lives, and 


See p. 76. 
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© was pleaſed to find him perfectly acquainted: with the 
© modern ſimple mode of practice in thoſe diſeaſes. I 
expected to have ſuggeſted ſome new medicines to him; 
© but he ſuggeſted many more to mne. He is very modeft 
© and engaging in his manners. He ſpeaks Fr flu- 
© ently, and has ſome knowledge of the Spaniſh . 
© By ſome accident, although born in a religious — Ys 
C — to the church of England, he was not bap- 
© tized in his infancy, in conſequence of which, he ap- 
C — 2 few days ago, to Biſhop White, to be received 
© by that ordinance, into the epiſcopal church. The 
© Biſhop found him qualified, both by know and 
© moral conduct, to be admitted to baptiſm, and, this 
© day, performed the ceremony, in one of the churches 
© in this city. 


« Philadelphia, Nov. BENJa. RUSH.” 
© 14. 1788.“ 


THOMAS FULLER, 


© There is now living, about four miles from Alexan- 
© dria, in the ſtate of Virginia, a negro flave ſeventy 
« years of age, of the name of Thomas FULLER, the 
© property of Mrs. Elizabeth Cox. This man —_ 
© a talent for arithmetical calculations, the hi of 
© which, I conceive, merits a place in the records of the 
© human mind. He is a native of Africa, and can nei- 
© ther read or write. Two gentlemen, natives of Penn- 
« ſylvania, viz. William Hartſhorn and Samuel Coates, 
© men of — and reſpectable characters, having heard, 
© in travelling through the neighbourhood, in which this 
© ſlave lived, of his extraordinary powers in arithmetic, 
© ſent for him, and had their curioſity ſufficiently grati- 
© fied, by the anſwers which he gave to the following 
© queſtions : 


© Firſt, upon being aſked how many ſeconds there are 
in a year and a half? he anſwered, in about two mi- 
© nutes, 47, 304, oo0.—Secondly, being aſked how many 
ſeconds a man had lived who 1s ſeventy years, ſeventeen 


s days and twelve hours old? he anſwered, in a minute 


© and 
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© and a half, 2, 210, 500, goo. One of the emen 
© who employed himſelf, with his pen, in ing theſe 
© calculations told him, That the ſum was not ſo great 
© as he had ſaid, upon which the old man haſtil ied, 
„ Top Maſſa, you forget de leap-year.” On adding 
© the ſeconds of the leap-years to the others, the amount 
© of the whole, in both their ſums, agreed exactly. 
© Third. The following queſtion was then propoſed to 
© him. Suppoſe a farmer has ſix ſows, and each ſow has 
© fix female pigs, the firſt year, and they all increaſe in the 
© ſame proportion to the end of eight years, how many ſows 
© will the farmer then have, if he loſes none ? In ten mi- 
© nutes, he anſwered 34,588,806. The difference of 
© time between his anſwering this and the two former 
© queſtions was occaſioned by a trifling miſtake he made 
N — a miſapprehenſion of the queſtion. 


© In the preſence of Thomas Wiſtar and Wm. B. 
© Morris, two reſpectable citizens of Philadelphia, he gave 
© the amount of nine figures multiplied by nine. He 
© informed the firſt mentioned gentleman that he began 
© his application to figures by counting ten, and that, 
© when he was able to count a hundred (to ufe his own 
© words) he thought himſelf a very clever fellow. His 
«© firſt attempt, tes this, was to count the number of 
© hairs in a cow's tail, which he found to be 2872. He 
© next amuſed himſelf by counting grain by grain, a bu- 
© ſthel of wheat, and a buſhel of flax-ſeed. From this 
© he was led to calculate, with the moſt perfect accuracy, 
© how many ſhingles a houſe, of certain dimenſions, 
© would require to cover it; and how many poſts and 
© rails were neceſſary to incloſe, and how many grains of 
© corn were neceſſary to ſow, a certain quantity of ground. 
© From this application of his talents, his miſtreſs often 
© derived — benefit. 


At the time he gave this account of himſelf, he faid, 
© his memory began to fail him. He was grey- headed, 
and exhibited ſeveral other marks. of the weakneſs of 
© old age. He had worked hard, upon a farm, during 
© the whole of his life, but had never been intemperate 
© in the uſe of ſpirituous liquors. He ſpoke with great 
* reſpect of his miſtreſs, and mentioned, in a particular 

© manner, 
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© manner, his obligations to her for refuſing to ſell him, 
* which ſhe had been tempted to, by offers of large ſums 
© of money from ſeveral curious perſons. 

One of the gentlemen, Mr. Coates, having remarked 
© in his preſence, That it was a pity he had not an edu- 
© cation, equal to his genius, he ſaid “ No M it is 
© beſt I got no learning, for many learned men be great 
$ fools.” 

© do hereby certify that the above account of 
© Thomas Fuller is truly ſtated, as the facts were 
© communicated to me. 

< Philadelphia, BEN. RUSH,” 

© Nov. 14. 1788.” 


The reader may compare the above account with that given of the 
famous ſelf-taught calculator JzD1D1an Bux rox, p. 251, of the Gent. 
Magazine for 1754. At p. 423, of the ſame very uſeful collection, is a 
Memoir of M. Swedenborg, concerning the mathematical talents of 
CyanLes XII. of Sweden, who frequently ſolved moſt difficult numeri- 
© cal problems, barely by thought and memory, in which operations 
© others are obliged to take great pains and tedious labour, —-He fre- 
c quently uſed it as an adage, that“ He obe is ignorant of numbers is 
« « ſcarce half a man. What would His Majeſty have ſaid of Thomas 
Fuller ?——1 have not room to add, as I intended, extracts from the 
poems of PHILLIS WHEATLEY, which are ſo many proofs of African 
capacity, They were printed in 1773, with an atteſtation that they 
were written by her, ſigned by His Exc. T. HuTcarnson, Gov. and 
The Hon. A, Or1ivzs, Lieut. Gov. of N. England with nine other 
Gentlemen, and ſeven Clergymen. To theſe I might add a certain re- 
ſpectable gentleman in London, who tells me that he was acquainted 
with our poeteſs, while in England, that he correſponded with her after 
her return to Boſton (where ſhe was married to a Mr. Peters, a perſon 
of her own colour, who kept a ſhop) that ſhe was uncommonly ingeni- 
ous, and that ſhe certainly wrote the poems aſcribed to her.-[n an epiſ- 
tle To W. EazL or DARTMOUT A, &c, &c. ſhe gives this account of 
herſelf ; 

© Should you My Lond, while you peruſe my ſong, 
Wonder from whence my love of Fx zz Dow ſprung, 
© Whence flow theſe wiſhes for the common good 
« By feeling bearts alone well underſtood. 
© 1, young in life, by ſeeming cruel fate, 
Was ſnatch'd from Aya1c's fancy'd happy ſeat ; 
« What pangs excruciating muſt moleſt, 
«© woe! pegs labour in my parent's breaſt ? 
Steel d was that = and by no mis'ry mov'd 
© That from a father ſeix d bis babe below d; 
* Such—ſuch my caſe ; and can I then but pray 
Others may never feel tyrannic ſway ? 
&c, &c. 
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Page 3. line 39, from the top, for or read nor. 
=— 4, — 19. note, for ch read cl, 
=— 9. — 24. dele for that uſe. 
— 33, — 11. after the word © explained” inſert by a 
jumper who either had put it, or had ſeen it put, 
0 in practice. ; 
— 39. — 25. for arguments powerful read powerful 
arguments. 
—— 64. note, for irradiation read irradiations. 
— $1. —- 22. read “ the harmleſs doctrine that the 
Africans are true and bona fide men.“ 
— 88. —- 9. for affects read effects. 
— 99. note, I. 5. for pitie read pitie,* 
— 121. line 16. for ſays read ſay. 
— 128. —- 2. for © many read ſome.” 
There are alſo ſome errors in the ſpelling and point- 
ing, which the Reader is requeſted to once { 
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